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Is Competition Pressing You Hard? 


Business in general is good—but only for those manufacturers 
who can stand the hard pace of present-day competition! 
Waste motion, in any phase of production or distribution, 
means certain elimination in the struggle for survival! 


Are your labor conditions right? Is it costing you too much 
| to bring in raw materials? How do your present distributing 
zz facilities meet the requirements of “Shand-to-mouth” buying? 
ta Are you as close to your best markets as modern economic 
BH conditions demand? Are there any weak spots in your line-up 
that might give competition the edge in a period of sharply 
declining prices? 
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; | A careful check-up of your present location against some others 
i | may possibly reveal important disadvantages that you do not 
| | now appreciate! It is worth while to take stock and find out 
a || where you stand! 


Why not let us lay the impartial facts about the Port of Newark before 
you? In the past few years, some of the most important enterprises in the 
country, persuaded by those facts, have located factories or warehouses at 
——s the Port of Newark. Economical manufacturing conditions, unique dis- 
——y tributing facilities, and proximity to a market comprising one-third the 
national population were major factors in their decisions. Perhaps these or 
others equally vital would induce you to follow their lead. 
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For a quick, broad picture of the 
Port of Newark and its attractions 
from an industrial viewpoint, read Tell us what you make and where you sell it and we will tell you why— 
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: pe re. Hn pee ; Md or whether—the Port of Newark has any substantial inducements to offer 
resents x” main tacts, completely ° : : ’ , 
i ee Scie gone you. The facts will be assembled, confidentially and without bias, and will 
and interestingly. Write for a cop) . ; ‘ g Z , ; 
on your business letterhead. be presented withouc obligating you in any way. Write to 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Mayor, Newark, New Jersey 


~ The PORT of NEWARK 
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Accra, Gold Coast Colony, West Africa, _— wae at I 7 
is the scene of operation of this International % Al , 

Speed Truck. The drawing is made from 
an actual photograph; the building in the 
background being the Accra Post Office. 


All over the world | 


they rely on these trucks otis 
because they are Internationals 


HEN you are thinking of buyingatruck trucks stand out in any comparison and stand 
or several of them, know all youcan about upon any job. 
the trucks but above all know their maker. And even if you know nothing at all about 
If you know a lot about truck mechanism trucks you can buy Internationals with all the 
you will be interested in the design of the confidence of an expert. You are perfectly safe 
engine, the style of the clutch, the type of the in judging these trucks by their maker, for 
drive, and other mechanical features. And the International Trucks are built by an organiza- 
more you know about these things the better tion that has been building good trucks for 
you will like International Trucks. Their indi- twenty-three years—an organization whose 
vidual features of construction make these history goes back almost a century. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE, (iNcorPoratep) CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 





The International line includes the Special Delivery for loads up to %-ton, 4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks of 1%- ton and 1\-ton sizes, Heavy Duty 
Trucks ranging from1-ton to 5-ton sizes, Motor Coaches, and McCormick- Deering Industrial Tractors. Company-owned branches in different 
countries throughout the world and in principal cities all over America 









Our 128 branch Aurora, Ill. Chicago, Ill. (3) El Paso, Tex. Jacksonville, Fla. Nashville, Tenn. Quincy, Ill. Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
houses in the Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio ie, Pa. City, N. J. Newark, N. J. Richmond, Ind. South Bend, Ind. 
United States Billings, Mont. Cleveland, Ohio Evansville, Ind. Til. New Haven, Conn. Richmond, Va. ash. 
are located in the Binghamton, N. Y. Columbia, 8. C. ‘argo, N. D. Mo. New Orleans, La. Rochester, N. Y. 
cities listed here; Birmingham, Ala. Columbus, Ohio Fort Dodge, Iowa New York, NY (3) Rockford, Ill. 
and in addition Bismarck, N. D. Council Bluffs, lowa Fort Wayne, Ind. Ogdensburg, N. YY Saginaw, Mich. 
shere re are dealers Boston, Mass. Dallas, Texas Fort Worth, Texas OklahomaCity, Okla. St. Cloud, Minn. 
rom one end of Bronx, N.Y. Davenport, Iowa Gary, Ind. Omaha, Neb. St. Joseph, Mo. 
the country Brookiyn, N. Y. Dayton, Ohio Grand Forks, N. D. Parkersburg, W.Va. St. Louis, Mo. (2) 
to the other, Buffalo, N. Y. Denver, Colo. Grand Rapids, Mich. Parsons, Kan. Salina, 
Ab Cairo, Hii. Des Moines, lowa Green Bay, Wis. Peoria, Ill. Salt fits City, Utah 
Al —_ en, S. D. Camden, N. J. Detroit, Mich. Harrisburg, Pa. Philadeiphia, Pa. San Antonio, Texas 
rie Ohio Cedar Falls, lowa Dubuque, Iowa Helena, Mont. Phoenix, Ariz. San Diego, Calif. 
A any, N. ¥. Cedar Rapids, Iowa Duluth, Minn. Houston, Texas Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. Watertown, 8. 
oo arillo, Tex. Charlotte, N.C. East St. Louis, Ill. Hutchinson, Kan. Portland, Me, Scranton, Pa Wichita, Kan. 
a Ay nnte. Ga. Chattanooga, Tenn. Eau Claire, Wis. Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Ore. Shreveport. La. Williamsport, Pa. 
uburn, N. Y. Cheyenne, Wyo. Elmira, N. Y. Jackson, Mich. Providence, R. I. Sioux City, Iowa Winona, Minn. 
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Odd Lots 


give unusual diversification and offer a higher degree 
































of safety in your investments. G 
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Our new booklet explaining the many advantages of 
dealing in Odd Lots sent upon request. re 


Ask for F. 293 


100 Share Lots qf, 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir&@ 


50 Broadway po 4 se York Stock Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange New York 
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MOST accommodating dual-pur- 
pose car, this celebrated ‘*70”’ 
Willys-Knight Six Cabriolet 

Coupe. Now, a closed car—cozy, warm, 
weatherproof. Then, with no trouble, it 
readily transforms into a dashing roadster, 
affording all the fresh air and freedom of the 
conventional type of roadster. 


No other car is so richly equipped with 
advantages: — p 


The Knight Sleeve-valve Engine— 
lhe only type of engine that actually im- 
proves with use. 


7- Bearin g Crankshaft— Eliminates vibra- 
tion, 


Skinner Rectifier—The only device that 
positively prevents oil dilution and con- 
tan lation. 

4-Wheel Brakes—Positive, mechanical, 
quick-acting, 





Open or closed ... with dickie seat... holds four. 


Belflex Shackles—Patented spring shackles 
that make the chassis lastingly quiet. No 
greasing or adjustment. 


8-Timken Bearings in Front Axle— 
Twice as many as in most fine cars, Easiest 
steering you have ever known. 


Light Control at Steering Wheel— 
Within easy finger reach. Convenient as a 
wrist-watch. 


Narrow Body Pillars at Windshield— 
Insuring greatervision. An added safety factor. 


When all other cars are so equipped, 
accidents will be reduced to a minimum. 


Gabriel Snubbers — Air - Cleaner — 


Thermostatic Temperature Control. 
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WILLYS-KNIGHT ENGINE 
GAINS IN EFFICIENCY 


MILES 
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POPPET VALVE ENGINE LOSES 


690"? Willys-Knight Six, $1295 to $1495. Willys- 
Knight Great Six, $1850 to $2850. Prices f. o. b. 
factory and specifications subject to change without 
notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys- 
Overland Sales Co., Ltd., ‘Toronto, Canada. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT SIx 
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DWARD MARSHALL, famous 

correspondent, has interviewed 
many of the most notable men of our 
times in every nation. There is 
power in his command of the ques- 
tions of the day. With his article in 
this issue on commercial possibilities 
in aviation, following Lindbergh’s 
flight, Mr. Marshall makes his debut 
as a contributor to ForBEs. 

Edward Marshall has long been 
in the forefront. At Los Guasimas 
he was in the firing line, as a cor- 
respondent, and was shot. He was 
a war correspondent on the S. S. 
Sussex when she was torpedoed. He 
had the confidence and friendship of 
Roosevelt, and merited it. Scientists 
in advanced research have given 
through him their messages to man- 
kind. 

He is particularly fitted to write on 
new international movements and 
his prediction that trans-Atlantic 
cargoes by airplane will be realized 
is convincing. 

Few men have had a more colorful 
career. Few men match him in the 
power of graphic presentation. 

We are glad to announce Edward 
Marshall’s work through the columns 
of ForBEs. 


V. O’CONNOR, chairman of 
e the United States Shipping 
Board, says in a forthcoming issue: 

“The United States Shipping 
Board Diesel conversion program has 
accomplished a two-fold purpose, in 
that it has actually provided a number 
of motorships for the American Mer- 
chant Marine, and also has stimu- 
lated the manufacture of Diesel en- 
gines in this country. The success of 
the vessels already converted, as well 
as that of motorships being operated 
by our foreign competitors, convinces 
me that this modern type of ship must 
play a considerable part in the future 
development of our country’s ship- 
ping.” 

Other authorities likewise com- 
ment, in an article by Hamilton 
Wright, Jr., on the new American 
merchant marine. 


N 1895 Booker T. Washington, 
founder of Tuskegee Institute, 

delivered his famous Atlanta address 
in which he said to Negroes: “Let 
Down Your Buckets Where You 
Are.” That gave impetus to the 
awakening economic consciousness 
of the black race. 

Five years later, in 1900, he or- 
ganized the National Negro Business 
League to enable his people to 
get acquainted with one another, 
to discuss better business methods, 
and to encourage more Negroes to go 
into business. 


Albon L. Holsey, secretary of this 
unique League, has conducted a 
national survey of its business prog- 
ress since that date and will tell the 
story to the readers of Forses. 


ARLY in the year we included 

announcements of articles by 
John Allen Murphy, writer of au- 
thority on merchandising and other 
business subjects. These contribu- 
tions began and are continuing. In 
our June 1 issue Mr. Murphy had 
an interview with President Sheaffer 
of the Fountain Pen Company, show- 
ing how that organization holds the 
loyalty throughout the United States 
of 25,000 dealers. 

Thousands of new readers were 
included in the many who found that 
article of great value. It dealt with 
the problem existing throughout 
America between manufacturers and 
agencies of distribution. 

Forthcoming articles by Mr. 
Murphy will show outstanding and 
successful solutions of other prob- 
lenis equally important in business. 


NTIOCH COLLEGE six years 
A ago launched an educational 
experiment. Arthur E. Morgan, the 
president, improving upon a plan 
inaugurated by Dean Schneider of the 
Engineering School of the University 
of Cincinnati, arranged that the 
students at Antioch should spend six 
years at school in alternating periods 
of five weeks, first with books and 
class rooms, and then five weeks’ 
work on some outside job. 

The first graduation, in 1927, sends 
out 600 students who have been thus 
prepared, not only in college but in 
industrial plants such as the General 
Motors Corporation, the National 
Harvester Company, Bell Telephone, 
duPont Nemours Company, National 
Cash, Register, Standard Oil, the 
Ford works and other great indus- 
trial organizations. 

One of Antioch’s brilliant students, 
Edward Hachtel, has described this 
experiment. His article, written for 
our readers, will appear in an early 
number, and is particularly vibrant 
with the high spirit of American 
youth with a purpose. 


OBERT HOBART DAVIS, 
famous editor and known to 
thousands under the popular plume 
of Bob Davis, has prepared his first 
contribution to Forses. <A _ coinci- 
dence is that Bob Davis has been 
associated with Edward Marshall in 
literary productions. 

“There are no dull subjects: only 
dull writers,” says Lorimer. This 
could be profitably pondered by many 
writers. It was said of Oliver Gold- 


smith that he touched nothing he did 
not adorn. Similarly Bob Davis has 
the genius to vitalize whatever sub- 
ject he may select. In his forth- 
coming article in Forsrs, he gives a 
new glimpse into the kind of man the 
original J. P. Morgan was at close 
range. 


{RGIL JORDAN, chief of the 

bureau of research of the 
National Industrial | Conference 
Board, has made a special study of 
the present trends in industry. Ina 
forthcoming issue of Forses Mr. 
Jordan will present an analysis show- 
ing that 1925 and 1926 were years of 
normal, although active industry. 

He will cite the decline in prices, 
the absence of speculation in com- 
modities and the increased efficiency 
per worker, and show that the pros- 
perity in general that ensued is clearly 
traceable to more scientific methods of 
production and distribution. 

Mr. Jordan insists that there was 
no expansion at all in the businesses 
which have not kept pace with this 
scientific advance. 

The old business cycle, he holds, 
has practically been organized out of 
economic life. What his findings are 
will appear in Forses. 


B. BARTON’S aarticle about 

e Marquis, publisher of “Who’s 

Who,” will be illustrated by some in- 

teresting graphs showing the educa- 

tion and other qualifications of busi- 

ness men who have become enrolled 
in this popular biography. 


if fingenn W. DUFF, in an article 
on radio to appear in Forses, 
says: “There are to-day about 
5,000,000 radio sets in American 
homes, after making allowance for 
obsolete or discarded sets. There 
are about 26,800,000 American fam- 
ilies and fully 20,000,000 of them 
are considered possible prospects for 
radio set sales. As one-quarter of 
them are supplied, the saturation is 
about 25 per cent.” 

This, Mr. Duff insists, is not an 
alarming degree of saturation, com- 
pared with 18,000,000 automobile 
registrations and 11,700,000 phono- 
graphs. Morever, the average cost 
of a radio receiving outfit is less than 
$100, compared with the average 
automobile cost of $675, to say 
nothing of operating expenses. 


ERRYLE STANLEY RU- 

KEYSER, economist  con- 
nected with Columbia University, 
and financial editor of note, will have, 
as in the current and past numbers 
of ForseEs, contributions on timely 
questions. 
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... when Waste rides your 
horsepower 


Hike? and high he rides, this reck- 
less raider. It’s Waste—the scourge 
of Industry. 


Devil-may-care methods of driving 
horsepower through the power plants 
of America, are responsible for stagger- 
ing fuel losses—millions of tons of coal 
annually. 

Almost every individ- 
ual plant in the coun- 
try carries some share 


Ly 
& 
qs v 





of this loss on its books today. 


Preventing such losses for shrewd 
industrialists has become an industry in 
itself —the business of Johns-Manville. 


Through Asbestos — packings, in- 
sulations, refractories, etc. — Johns- 
Manville is making new standards of 
plant efficiency possible 
and keeping horse- 
power from the treach- 
erous reach of Waste. 








| JOHNS-MANVILLE 


; SAVES HORSEPOWER 


e, MADISON AVENUE AT 41st STREET, NEW YORK ~ BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES ~~“? FOR CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., TORONTO 
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VER 2,000 unlisted Public 
Utility and Industrial issues 
are quoted in the current issue of 
our handy Dealers’ Quotation 
Pamphlet, published quarterly. 





Moreover, dealers receiving this pamphlet are 
kept posted throughout the year by a supple- 
mentary WEEKLY SERVICE consisting of 


quotations covering approximately 200 of the 
wr —*229RD——" most active issues. 


















Dealers keep telling us how well this Service 
Quotation anticipates their requirements. Further, for our 
Book mutual assistance we command every facility 
00 quickly to locate and quote markets. 








Another Service of more than ordinary 
Request interest is the assistance a special 
! —_ department 1s rendering bankers and 

dealers in the marketing of securities 
not enjoying an active market. 











We invite you to enjoy the brokerage benefits 
of these Services~they are being steadily 
broadened and bettered, and many dealers are 
finding them of almost daily helpfulness. 


“A NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
~ ~ + » to Dealers in 
‘PUBLIC UTILITY 


% 
‘ 
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~ Will Second Half of Year 
Be Less Active? 


HAT are America’s business 
W prospects for the second half 
of the year? 

The results of the first half are 
generally accepted at satisfactory—as 
very satisfactory to some, but only 
moderately satisfactory to others, 
with, of course, not a few exceptions 
who have experienced unfavorable 
operations. 

My candid view is that we will do 
well if we can make an equally good 
national showing during the coming 
six months. 

Almost every financial and business 
leader is voicing optimism. So is 
nearly every financial institution and 
educational institution featuring 
economics. It is correct, therefore, 
to say that the great majority of 
authorities confidently predict better 
rather than quieter times. 

The writer is unable enthusiastic- 
ally to paint equally rosy pictures- - 
not that he is cocksure depression 
looms ahead; only, he thinks that 
things are already slowing down a 
little in various directions, and he is 
a trifle apprehensive that the stock 
market boom may end_ suddenly 
enough and sharply enough to inter- 
fere somewhat with the even flow of 
industry and business. Since, how- 
ever, this is not the attitude com- 
monly taken, readers will be freely 
forgiven if they ignore this and 
embrace the views of 
practical men of large 
affairs ! 

Admittedly, funda- / 
mental conditions are 
nearly all sound. / 
Money continues 
abundant and cheap. 5/100 
Wages represent the a 
highest purchasing 
power ever known 
and employment is far 
better than normal. 
Cotton, grain, corn 
and other important 
larm products have 
been rising to new 
price levels for the 
year—in some _ in- 


Thousands of Cars 
s § 
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By B. C. Forbes 


stances for several years—and this is 
a development of deep, many-sided 
importance. Our foreign trade keeps 
up gratifyingly. 

Our railroads are carrying a 
record-breaking volume of freight 
with unprecedented efficiency. Extra 
and increased dividends by railway, 
utility and industrial companies com- 
pare favorably with last year. Bank 
clearings, income tax payments, postal 
receipts and such like yardsticks all 
point to activity and prosperity. 
Even building operations, which were 
expected to shrink materially, are 
confounding the prophets of drastic 
recession. Buying of automobiles so 
far this year has been almost as 
heavy as it was during the busy first 
half of last year. The steel industry 
has had little cause for complaint 
concerning activity. 


Stock Market Holds Up 


And certainly the stock market has 
not been acting as if it sensed any 
impending relapse in general trade. 
The opening of June found the 
average quotations on the New York 
Stock Exchange, for both stocks and 
bonds, at the highest level in years. 

But, in my humble judgment, the 
stock market has not been acting 
naturally. Bad news has been airily 
ignored. The widespread damage 


done by the Mississippi River floods 
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has been represented by speculators 
as a matter of scant importance. An 
adverse railway consolidation decision 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in the Loree application, was 
not permitted to make the slightest 
dent in the boom for railway shares. 

Occasionally poor annual reports, 
recent shrinkages in the net earnings 
of numbers of railroads, the stopping 
of several dividends, expansion in 
bank borrowing, a decided falling off 
in unfilled steel orders, discouraging 
news from the woolen goods industry, 
and a halt in the improvement in the 
cotton goods industry, a rather heavy 
increase in commercial failures, the 
strike among unionized soft coal min- 
ers, reports of overbuilding from 
various centers, flagrant demonstra- 
tions of the professional character of 
the animated speculation in prominent 
stocks—these and other developments 
not calculated to fan a stock market 
boom have been minimized or totally 
disregarded. 

My own investigations reveal that, 
under the surface, bullishness is not 
rampant. Many of our most pow- 
erful enterprises in the industrial, 
utility and mercantile field admittedly 
are making money despite the gradual 
sagging of standard index numbers 
to practically the lowest point in 
recent years. But there are multi- 
plying indications that an increasing 
number of less power- 
ful business concerns 
are encountering un- 
usual difficulty in 
keeping outgo  suf- 
ficiently below income 
to show normal net 
profit. This sug- 
gests that the next six 
months will intensify 
the pressure for con- 
solidation in various 
fields. 

Meanwhile, the best 
policy ' would appear 
to be to drive hard 
for business—it is un- 
likely to flow in freely 
of itself. 
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American Progress Inseparable 
from Electric Power 


Frank L. Dame, President of The North American Company, Who Has Seen His 
Own Organization Expand Since 1920 from 220,000 Customers to Nearly 
1,000,000, Surveys the Dynamic Future of the United States—How 
He Manages One of Largest Organizations in the Country 


FEW years ago Frank L. 
A Dame sent out to some of his 

friends and former business 
associates a summary of the actual 
earnings obtained from a_ widely 
scattered list of electric power, light 
and traction companies for which, 
over a period of twenty 


By William A. McGarry 


of the largest of the great electric 
utility holding corporations. When 
he became vice-president, in 1920, it 
had total assets of $148,598,564, was 
selling 869,508,760 kilowatt hours of 
electrical energy ever year, served 
222,299 customers, had a surplus of 


447 per cent. to 4,753,617,875 kilo- 
watt hours; the number of customers 
had increased 318 per cent. to 938,- 
680, surplus was up 281 per cent. to 
$42,147,237, (exclusive of $23,821,- 
633 Capital Surplus); dividends for 
1926 were 286 per cent. of the 1920 
payments, and the gross 





years, he had made studies 
of potential growth pos- 
sibilities as the bases for 
valuations. 

The summary was com- 
piled to refute a good na- 
tured suggestion that he 
had always been a pessi- 
mist, and that his state- 
ments had pictured only 
the worst that could pos- 
sibly happen to a property. 
When the readers studied 
the records, however, they 
discovered that Mr. Dame 
actually had been an op- 
timist by one half of one 
per cent.! 

That negligible figure, 
in other words, was the 
average of his over-esti- 
mate in a series of detailed 
engineering studies em- 
bracing every known de- 
velopment of the electric 
utility, in every conceiv- 
able variation of climate, 
topography and local con- 
ditions, and for a period 








earnings of the company 
and its subsidiaries were 
up 192 per cent. to $115,- 
850,466. Meantime, the 
number of stockholders 
had increased more than a 
thousand per cent. to 37,- 
000 investors. 

It is not often that one 
man’s record offers so 
perfect a cross section of 
the rise of an industry as 
that furnished by this 
contrast in percentages. 

This idea is emphasized 
by examination of the 
record in detail, and it is 
evident that even the 
phenomenal growth of the 
North American Com- 
pany is only a partial 
measure of Mr. Dame’s 
contribution to the indus- 
try as a whole. Although 
the nature of his work 
for the greater part of the 
time until a few years ago 
was such that he was 
rarely or never in the 








of time that included 
everything from booms to 
panics. It was all the 
more noteworthy by rea- 
son of the fact that a 
large part of the work 
was done at a time when 
the industry was still in 
the formative stage, and 
the engineer had nothing 
comparable to the present 
day supply of information 
on which to base his forecasts. 

The story of this remarkable en- 
gineering achievement is chiefly of 
interest here, however, for the light 
of understanding it throws on an- 
other set of figures. For six years 
now Mr. Dame has been president of 
the North American Company, one 





Frank L. Dame 


“The trouble with giant power propaganda and its dream 
of untold wealth in by-prdoucts,” 
that it assumes industry to be constant. Estimates are 
made on the basis of prevailing prices for chemicals which 
are relatively scarce and expensive to produce. 
that Giant Power could become a fact all of these by- 
products immediately would be available in tremendous 


says Mr. 


quantities. The prices consequently would fall. Apart from 
that, it would be necessary for the industry to find new uses 
for them. This merchandising problem has been completely 
overlooked so far by those who are dreaming of a great 
national power trust operated under government ownership.” 


$11,063,630, the gross earnings of its 
subsidiaries were $39,611,162, and 
the holding company itself had about 
three thousand stockholders. 

At the end of 1926, after six years, 
the total assets of the system had in- 
creased 359 per cent. to $681,845,- 
437; sales of current had gone up 


Assuming 


limelight to the same ex- 
tent as some of the other 


eto noted utility figures, the 


record shows that his ap- 
praisals and forecasts laid 
the foundation for many 
of the largest and most 
prosperous consolidations 
of electric utilities now in 
operation. 

It is probable that no 
other utility executive has 
had equal opportunity for contact 
with so many varying phases of the 
industry. Mr. Dame was born in Bos- 
ton and was a descendant of John 
Dame, who settled in Dover in 1633, 
and of John Libby,,on his mother’s 
side, who came from England in 
1630 and settled in Scarborough, 
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Maine. After graduating from the 
English High School of Boston, Mr. 
Dame entered Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and graduated in 
the class of 1889 with the S. B. de- 
gree in electrical engineering. 

A few weeks later Dame was at 
a bench in the historic old Garrison 
Alley shop of the Westinghouse 
Electric Company at Pittsburgh, 
learning as an apprentice the prac- 
tical side of the new tool that was to 
remake the world of industry. Be- 
fore many weeks he had demonstrat- 
ed an ability that won him a con- 
struction assignment at Newburgh, 
N. Y., and in December of the same 
year he was sent to Portland, 
Oregon, as the Westing- 


last work for them was in assembling 
various Utah and Idaho properties 
for merger with the Telluride Power 
Company under the title of the Utah 
Power and Light Company. 

Feeling in need of rest Mr. Dame 
took a vacation in the early part of 
1913. In September he became as- 
sociated with companies controlled by 
Harrison Williams. About seven 
years later Mr. Williams organized a 
syndicate which bought control of 
the North American Company. 

The price of the stock at that time 
was low and it was not active on the 
market. The company had direct or 
indirect control of the Wisconsin 
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the East St. Louis and Suburban 
Company, rounding out its properties 
in those industrial areas. 

In 1923 the Wisconsin Traction, 
Light, Heat and Power Company, 
and the Light and Development Com- 
pany, of St. Louis—a holding com- 
pany—were acquired. In 1924 a 
large interest was acquired in the 
Peninsular Power Company, and in 
1925 the Mississippi River Power 
Company, the CentralMississippi Val- 
ley Electric Properties and the Wes- 
tern Power Corporation were added 
by acquisition of complete control. 

Many of these additions were for 
the purpose of bringing under the 
single management various 
companies which had _ been 








house Company’s resident 
engineer. 

Then was launched a 
career of pioneering that car- 
ried Mr. Dame into every 
new development of the in- 
dustry. At twenty-five he 
became general superintend- 
ent of the Vancouver Rail- 
way and Light Company, re- 
turning a year later to Port- 
land as engineer in the light- 
ing department of the North- 
west Thomson-Houston 
Electric Company. In that 
position he spent the next 
two years in street railway’ 
construction and in the re- 
placement of equipment in 
various cities of Oregon and 
Washington. 

Before he was thirty Mr. 
Dame had served as general 
manager of the Seattle Con- 
solidated Street Railway, 
general superintendent of the 
Tacoma Railway and Motor 
Company and _ associated 
companies, general manager 
of the Union Electric Com- 





Development Dependent on 


“a 


Electricity 


AM convinced,” says Frank L. 
Dame, president of the North 
American Company, “that the ex- 
ceptional and unparalleled use of 
electric power in the United States 
is responsible for our world leader- 
ship. 
“There is no agency at present 
in existence other than electric 
power which can be made the bet- 
ter means of furthering prosperity, 
of furthering production, of in- 
creasing wages and shortening the 
hours of labor. nae 
“Electric power has brought us 
to where we are in 1927. If we are 
to continue or even maintain this 
commanding position, 
power must be used to do it, and 
in ever increasing amounts.” 


electric 


operating in contiguous dis- 
tricts. The purchase of the 
Western Power Corporation, 
however, marked an exten- 
sion into a new territory by 
the: North American Com- 
pany and is regarded by 
many utility men as a stroke 
of business genius. It con- 
trols the Great Western 
Power Company of Cali- 


fornia, the San Joaquin 
Light and Power’ Cor- 
poration, and the Mid- 


land Counties Public Service 
Corporation, serving a popu- 
lation of more than 1,400,000 
over an area of 6,600 square 
miles. 

These companies had a de- 
veloped capacity of more 
than 300,000 kilowatts when 
control was acquired by the 
North American Company, 
and that, roughly, is only a 
fourth of their potential stor- 
age and generating capacities. 
They are located in the heart 
of the area which uses more 

















pany of Dubuque, Iowa, and 
he had become associated 
with the General Electric Company. 
He was one of the first of the pio- 
neers to visualize the extraordinary 
demand that was to spring up for 
electric light and power, and to draw 
the conclusion that this would mean 
a financing problem which could be 
met only by organizations capable 
of reaching national security mar- 
kets. 

The General Electric first made use 
of Mr. Dame’s wide experience by 
assigning him to the supervision of 
local public utility interests inherited 
from its predecessors. At the same 
time his grasp of financial require- 
ments led to his appointment as en- 
gineer of the Electrical Securities 
Corporation formed by the General 
Electric to, market collateral trust 
securities. In 1909 he became a 
vice-president of ,the Electric Bond 
and Share Company, holding that 
position until the end of 1912. His 


Edison Company, Inc., and its four 
subsidiaries; the Union Electric 
Louis and one subsidiary; the St. 
Louis County Gas Company, the 
United Railways of St. Louis and the 
West Kentucky Coal Company. The 
major units in this group were lo- 
cated in heavily populated industrial 
sections. Mr. Dame then was made 
vice-president and a director of the 
company, and some months later was 
put in charge as president. 

Utility mergers by that time had 
reached a point where it was an. 
axiom of the industry that all the 
bargains had been snapped up. If 
one were compelled to describe Mr. 
Dame’s activities since 1920 in a 
single sentence, however, it might be 
done by saying that he has been busy 
shooting holes in the axiom. In 1922 
the North American Company ac- 
quired control of The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company and 


electricity per capita than 
any other place in the world. 
It was common rumor in the industry 
that Electric Bond and _ Share 
and other large holding com- 
panies had their eyes on this Cali- 
fornia opportunity when, in 1925, 
announcement was made that Mr. 
Dame’s company had acquired con- 
trol. 

All of these acquisitions, however, 
represent but one side of the picture. 
The presidency of the North Ameri- 
can Company not only opened the 
door for the building of one of the 
greatest of the holding companies; it 
also furnished the first opportunity 
Mr. Dame had had to apply his 
knowledge and experience to manage- 
ment on a national scale. The re- 
sult is more than a big holding com- 
pany. It is an organization recog- 
nized throughout the industry as a 
model of efficiency. And the story 
of how this has been accomplished 
constitutes another absorbing chapter 
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in theromance of public utilities. 

By way of background to this it 
may be pointed out that the corpo- 
ration occupies a unique position in 
the field of utility holding corpora- 
tions. It was incorporated less than 
eight years after the opening of the 
first commercial electric central sta- 
tion in the United States in 1882, 
and therefore is one of the oldest 
holding companies in this industry. 
It is the only group operating almost 
exclusively in large centres of popu- 
lation and industry, and it also differs 
from many other holding corpora- 
tions in that the bulk of its income 
comes from the production and dis- 
tribution of electricity through its 
subsidiaries. In other words, it does 
not charge managing or engineering 
fees for the direction of these com- 
panies. 


Management Policies 


In relation to volume and impor- 
tance of the business carried on by 
the North American Company, its 
executive staff is small, much smaller 
in fact than the executive staffs of 
many companies whose controlled 
companies are not nearly so large, 
measured in business and earnings, 
as the North American subsidiaries. 

The North American Company it- 
self does not maintain centralized 
management or engineering depart- 
ments but its subsidiaries derive the 
benefit of the wide experience and 
recognized ability of its executives 
through their close contact and co-op- 
eration with the executives of the 
subsidiaries in matters of policy, fi- 
nance, construction, engineering oper- 
ations and public and employees re- 
lations. In addition, the heads of 

















A giant generator recently installed by the North American Company. 


the various departments of the sub- 
sidiaries are brought together by a 
system of committee work through 
which the experience and results of 
research and developments or dis- 
coveries of each company are 
promptly made available to the other 
companies. 








a 











One of the largest and most modern power plants in the world, operated by the 


North American Company. 


In Mr. Dame’s opinion this method 
of operation works a two fold benefit 
—for both public service and for 
security holders—and is helpful in 
making an efficient showing by the 
subsidiary companies. It compels 
the employment of engineers and ex- 
ecutives capable of meeting any 
emergency which may arise locally 
and, through the frequent committee 
meetings, it furnishes each group the 
benefit of direct contact with the re- 
sults of experience and research in 
other centres. Apart from that, it 
inculcates a sense of responsibility 
among local executives, and this is 
reflected in the cordial relations be- 
tween the various subsidiaries and 
the people of their respective com- 
munities. 

“You cannot expect to get and hold 
the maximum goodwill of a com- 
munity when the operating manage- 
ment looks to a distant authority, 
rather than to the needs of the com- 
munity, for its incentive,” says Mr. 
Dame. “It is our experience also 
that this policy of home rule leads 
to far more rapid adoption of new 
economies. One example is to be 
found in the use by most of our sub- 
sidiaries of pulverized fuel. The en- 
gineers of our new plant at Mil- 
waukee succeeded in showing marked 
savings over all other forms of firing, 
with this type of coal. But instead 


(Continued on page 50) 
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OHN J. MITCHELL, now the 
veteran Chicago banker, but not 
so much of a veteran in those days, 
was approached some twenty or more 
years ago by Barron G. Collier, then 
laying the foundation for his success- 
ful career as a 
street car adver- 
tising man, for a 
loan of $100,000. 
Mr. Collier ex- 
plained that 
though the busi- 
ness was rather 
new and not well 
known to bankers, 
nevertheless it 
was thoroughly sound. He could 
not hand over a mass of gilt-edge 
collateral, but he assured the banker 
that the receivables were absolutely 
good. 

Mr. Mitchell asked him to call the 
following afternoon, promising to lay 
the matter before his board. 

Mr. Collier, his needs most press- 
ing, entered the next day with fear 
and trembling. Visitors to Mr. Mit- 
chell had to walk the whole length 
of a very long office before reaching 
his desk. It seemed to the anxious 
would-be borrower an interminable 
journey. Mr. Mitchell’s first words 
were: 

“Qur directors see no reason why 


” 

















Mr. Collier’s heart stood still. 
“you shouldn’t have the 





money.” 
Both have made many millions 
since. 


OHN A. MAC MILLAN, head 

of the Dayton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company, finds music a 
much better cure for the “business 
blues” than a round of golf or an 
afternoon at the race track. Though 
of Scotch an- 
cestry, he has 
no time for golf, 
and the ponies 
fail to amuse. 

“If music is 
good for the 
morale of combat 
troops it is 
equally good for 
the soldier on the 
battlefield of busi- 
ness,” says Mr. MacMillan. “I know 
that I have been helped out of many 
a tough hole by a timely concert or 
an evening at the opera.” 

He relates how Gounod helped him 
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increase his company’s profits last 
year. 

“A substantial profit or a big loss 
hung upon a decision I had to make 
one day during the year’s hectic surge 
of rubber prices. The opening of the 
San Carlos Opera Company in the 
city that evening, with ‘Faust’ as the 
attraction, found me present. The 
music absorbed my attention as it 
always does, and I forgot my still 
unsolved problem. Driving home 
with snatches of the strains in my 
mind, the idea I had been seeking 
suddenly presented itself fully de- 
veloped. Later events showed that my 
music-born inspiration was a profit- 
able one indeed. I recommend good 
music as a business counselor.” 

Mr. MacMillan is president of the 
Dayton Civic Music League which 
each year brings noted artists to that 
city:in furtherance of the communi- 
ty’s musical appreciation. 


ZRE’S one which, if not true, 
H ought to be true: 

A man interested in aviation got 
the Guggenheims mixed up and 
sought out an interview with Daniel 
Guggenheim, believing that he was 
the active head of 
the School of 
Aeronautics, 
which he founded 
at New York Uni- 
versity. Mr. Gug- 
genheim explain- 
ed that it was his 
son, Harry F. 
Guggenheim, who 
was the person he 
really wanted to see, and added: 

“The rising generation—naturally 
—are the ones most interested in fly- 
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ing. 

















HEN S. E. Kiser first came - 


to New York, he carried a let- 
ter of introduction to William Dean 
Howells, then the foremost figure in 
American letters. 

To get an introduction to Howells 
and to be received by him was a 
coveted advantage and honor. It was 
a help up Parnassus to a young 
writer. 

Kiser had two things in his favor. 
First he had worked in Jefferson, 
Ohio, for a brother of Howells, who 
had written the letter of introduction 
and with whom the great novelist 
himself had served his apprentice- 
ship. In the second place, the young 
poet who had conducted a column on 
the Cleveland Leader, was beginning 





to enjoy an expanding circle of rec- 
ognition for his work. 

He arrived at the famous Fifty- 
ninth Street apartment, the mecca of 
many literary pilgrims, where he ex- 
perienced the surprise and delight, as 
others did, of having its famous 
author in person answer the ring at 
the door. 

Howells had his own methods, evi- 
dently, of determining who should be 
welcomed. He read over the letter 
with a non-commital “h’m”, and then 
turning, called in vibrant tones to the 
luxurious depths of the apartment: 

“Oh, mother, here’s someone from 
Ohio.” 

“On that basis,” said Mr. Kiser 
the other day, relating the incident to 
the editor of Forsess, “W. D. Howells 
entertained me for a week.” 


LAUDE E. BURNETT, presi- 

dent of The Duro Company, 
manufacturers of water systems and 
water softeners, in addition to hav- 
ing made a success of his business, 
has a record as a civic leader. 

He was former- 
ly president of 
the Dayton 
Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Two years ago 
Burnett headed 
the committee 
supporting the 
bridge bonds, 
school bonds, 
street improve- 
ment bonds, and two one mill levies. 
They went over by a big majority. 

Burnett again headed the commit- 
tee this year, and surprised himself, 
city officials and the public generally, 
by the size of the plurality given 
grade elimination bonds. 

He used harsh words in describing 
the citizens who would vote against 
grade crossing bonds, calling him a 
traitor and other ‘names. 

Timid souls who thought the only 
way to put across the issue was to 
wheedle votes held up their hands, 
declaring that Burnett had killed 
what ever chance the bonds had had. 
But Burnett continued his original 
tactics until, it is said, he got the 
moss-backs so “het up” they voted 
for the bonds just to show him he 
didn’t know what he was ‘talking 
about. 

















\ NE writer remarks to Forsgs: 
“Some big men will be remem- 


bered as the ones chosen to entertain 
Lindbergh.” 
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A Salutary Lesson 





What the Lindbergh Flight 
Means to Business 
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ty. |, Sees Domestic and International Business Benefited as a Result of Awakened Inter- 

of ff est in Aviation—Trans-Ocean Air Mail and Passenger Lines a Possibility of 

oe Near Future—Suggests That Idle Shipping Board Vessels be Utilized 

—— for Mid-Atlantic Safety and Supply Stations 
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— By Edward Marshall 
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terical and peeved than friendly, into York and Paris in 33% hours, was, facturers and the public generally, 

“al something like the old affectionate in fact, America’s greatest commercial already almost have forgotten that 

to consideration of the one Republic for traveller, its most notable bank mes-_ recently it was impossible to get let- 

Ils the other. He made his mother the senger. Lindbergh’s significance to ters of inquiry, money, orders, or 
proudest woman in this world. business seems greater than that of any other commercial papers across 
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Charles A. Lindbergh and prominent business men who are playing important roles in the development of aviation 
in the United States. They are, left to right, B. F. Mahoney, president, Ryan Air Lines, Inc.; Harry Guggenheim, 
Charles A. Lindbergh, and Charles L. Lawrence, president, Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
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ness week. Less than half that in 
these days. After Lindbergh we 
shall have transocean air mail. 


We have done little here with air- 
transport of passengers. For a long 
time it has been said to be on its way. 
Now it will come. 

In certain enterprises in which 
transcontinental transport of high 
salaried personnel becomes an impor- 
tant factor from time to time, as, 
for instance, the production of motion 
pictures, the quesion of air-travel, by 
private means if necessary, is being 
very seriously discussed since Lind- 
bergh made his quick, beautifully fast 
flight. One company I know of is 
carefully working out plans for its 
own facilities, to be flown regularly 
or as may be required. If a man or 
woman is being paid a really high 
salary and must be transferred be- 
tween distant points as a part of and 
in the course of the job, the cost of 
air-transport would be small as com- 
pared to the saving of money through 
economy of time. 

In Europe ait transport for pas- 
sengers already is available. In 
America it is not. The Lindbergh 
flight must make it so unless the little 
old United States has wholly lost that 
pep in which it has proclaimed so 
great a pride. 


America’s Opportunity 


If it does not now establish aerial 
passenger carrying facilities the world 
inevitably must take notice that the 
American businessman has junked 
that spirit of enterprise which in the 
past has meant world leadership, and 
for it substituted that attitude of con- 
servatism which has meant retrogres- 
sion elsewhere and would mean that 
here. 


It is highly improbable that busi- 
nessmen, either in Europe or in 
America, now that Lindbergh has 
shown the feasibility of high-speed, 
non-stop transocean flight, will toler- 
ate much greater delay in the estab- 
lishment of at least transocean air 
mail lines. 

That is one thing which the Lind- 
bergh flight is almost certain to mean 
to business. 


Naturally an air mail service be- 
tween Europe and America will not 
come at once. Many problems must 
be carefully worked out before such 
an achievement becomes a workable 
certainty; but Lindbergh undoubt- 
edly has blazed the way for it. 


It has been inevitable for a long 
time, indeed ever since the Wrights 
made their first flight at Kitty Hawk. 
But there has been an obstacle—the 
fact that none had made the stopless 
dash, although crossings had been 
made. 


For one reason or another the suc- 
cessful transocean flights of dirigibles 


did not impress the businessman. 
Great hopes were pinned on dirigibles 
by the Germans, who first developed 
them, but even in war-service, when 
waste is excusable, they often proved 
unmanageable in bad weather. In 
war and peace, the English who had 
shot down the Zeppelins (I saw one 
of them fall) found them so, though 
she sent the R-34 overseas to visit 
us. Here, where we had many earn- 
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Captain Lindbergh as he appeared 
just before stepping. into the air- 
plane for the great flight. 


est believers in such craft, general 
enthusiasm for them has been dim 
since the tragic loss of the great 
Shenandoah, which, although it is 
supposed to have represented the 
dirigible building art at its best, failed 
to weather a not very terrible thunder 
storm and its accompanying twisting 
gale. 


But the plane in transcontinental 
mail service has proved itself effi- 
cient. It has flown successfully on 
schedule in every sort of weather. 
Its disasters have been comparatively 
few and its loss of mail amazingly 
slight. Night flying has become as 
much a commonplace to our air- 
pilots, as night railway running has 
become to our railway mail train lo- 
comotive engineers. 


The Air Mail men have learned to 
combat successfully every weather 
condition in daylight or in darkness. 
Flight through the worst of storms, 
at any time of the clock or year, is 
a mere part of the week’s work with 
them. 

The first Air Mail route in the 
country was established between 
Washington and New York almost 
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ten years ago and was flown by the 
War Department. 

That was the beginning over land. 
It seems reasonable to believe that 
Lindbergh’s over sea flight will indi- 
cate to progressive men and govern- 
ments that transocean air mail must 
be an enterprise to be undertaken 
before long. Lindbergh thinks it will 
be. Perhaps, inasmuch as he has had 
the supremely good sense to decline 
to be exploited as any kind of a 
stuntist, his great future field of use- 
fulness may lie in the establishment 
of regular overseas mail services. 

Transocean passenger traffic prob- 
ably will be the next step. Within an 
hour I have had in my office a man 
who from the very beginning of our 
mercantile marine effort has been in- 
tensely interested in it. The destruc- 
tion of any one of the decently built 
and seaworthy among our wartime 
constructed ships, the fact that any 
are tied up and useless, these things 
tear this man’s heart to tatters.. He 
feels that the United States, in the 
old days builder and sailer of the 
world’s fastest clipper ships, should 
lead the world upon the ocean in the 
future, also. 

At this effort-it has failed. 

So why not ‘over it? 

He begs Amercia not to let any- 
body take this leadership from us 
now that we have shown what we 
can do. 


A Use for Idle Vessels 


And might not this provide a use- 
fulness for those idle vessels of the 
Shipping Board? 

Why should not these war-time 
hulks be anchored in a line at inter- 
vals across the sea, a matter long 
since shown by oceanographers to be 
a possibility, and thus be utilized as 
guarantees of safety and supply sta- 
tions for an all-American transocean 
air service? 

He assures me that Admiral Ben- 
son will endorse the thought and that 
a plan actually has been made. I have 
telegraphed the Admiral about this, 
but as I write it is too early reason- 
ably to expect an answer. 

Surely it would be an immense 
stimulant to international business if 
Lindbergh’s time between New York 
and Paris could even be approxi- 
mated by regularly flying Air Mail 
planes. And if Lindbergh did the 
thing once, why should it not be 
done daily? ‘The Transcontinental 
Air Mail and its success, plus Lind- 
bergh, seems to answer that inquiry. 

Everything linked up with aviation 
moves fast. Bleriot who first flew 
across the English Channel, now a 
mere casual hop, still lives. He was 
one of those who greeted Lindbergh. 

That passenger transport by air in 
the United States itself, must come, 
and quickly, there is not the slightest 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Business Leader Analyzes 
Nation’s Prospects 


High Executive of New York Edison Presents Seven Reasons 
for Expecting Continuation of Sound Conditions 


W gai there may be reac- 
tions—not serious, and of 
brief duration, I hope—I feel 

we are justified in entertaining very 

optimistic expectations concerning the 
future, as a whole. Some of the 
reasons for this conclusion are: 

1. Pooling of the national 
money resources through the Federal 
Reserve Banks, and the construc- 
tive manner in which these 


By Arthur Williams 


In response to a request from “Forbes” 


With these high wage standards, 
I am not at all sure but that unit 
costs are actually lower. Some years 
ago, studying conditions in Europe, 
I found that low wages with their 
resultant living conditions ‘did . not 
mean low unit cost—but on the con- 
trary, unit costs there were relatively 
high compared with results here un- 
der much higher wage schedules. 


Fiske, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, stated: 
“Taking wages and prices of 1913 as 
100, the union wage rates last August 
were 238 and relative prices 150. 
Along with it has come increased pro- 
ductivity.” 

As to the immediate future, the 
figures of Mr. Fiske seem very sig- 
nificant. With price relations aver- 

aging 150 and wages 238, 





banks are being conducted, 
practically eliminating the old- 
time money stringency and 


panic. 
2. Recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court, through 


which the possibility, or even 
menace, of confiscating prop- 
erty by direct or indirect 
methods has been lessened or 
entirely eliminated. This 
gives a degree of security and 
public confidence never here- 
tofore equalled. | 

3. The constructive attitude 
of the Federal Government 
toward business, small and 
large—not favoritism, but 
simply fair, impartial treat- 
ment to all. In addition to the 
President himself, who on 
every important subject has 
expressed himself conserva- 
tively and constructively, and 
in harmony with enlightened 
public opinion, we have such 
outstanding men in the 
Cabinet as Herbert Hoover 
and Andrew Mellon. 

4. The continued high pur- 
chasing power of the nation at 





= 





compared with a pre-war 100, 
the difference, 88 points, must 
largely represent the purchas- 
ing power of the worker to 
improve his own and his 
family’s living standards, to 
acquire things lying beyond or 
outside his former purchasing 
power. Thus, he opens a sav- 
ings bank account, or pur- 
chases an insurance policy, or 
a home, or securities, or some 
of the necessities of life some- 
times unfairly classed as lux- 
uries, such as the _ radio, 
phonograph or piano, or an 
automobile—all meaning a 
step in cultural and general 
education, lessened worry, bet- 
ter health and a_ broadened 
view of life in general. 

I know that many look upon 
the present tendency to pur- 
chase on the deferred payment 
plan as undesirable, as an ar- 
tificial exhaustion of the real 
purchasing power of the na- 
tion and as something which 
. will ultimately lead to disaster. 
I take an entirely different 








large, which is due in part, if 
not entirely, to the high aver- 
age of wages. This has led 
to improved living standards 
generally, from which I feel there 
will never be any substantial reces- 
sion—rather still further enhance- 
ment of standards. One hears fre- 
quently the suggestion that high 
wages must come down; yet, so far 
as I can see, the tendency is upward 
rather than downward. We should 
constantly strive to eliminate waste 
—waste of time or labor and ma- 
terial—which benefits no one and our 
major effort should be here rather 
than in the direction of lowering 
wages, 


Arthur Williams 


Vice-President of the New York Edison Company 


The introduction of power and labor 
saving machinery gives greatly en- 
hanced effect to every worker in any 
given enterprise. For example, in 
building construction I should judge 
that to-day one man averages the 
work formerly accomplished by ten 
men—and the ratio may be even 
higher. In great power plants one 
man produces results requiring at the 
beginning of the electrical industry 
forty or fifty men. 

In a recent address, that outstand- 
ing figure in our national life, Haley 








view and look upon the matter 
as buying out of earnings in- 
stead of capital, as an exten- 
sion of justified credit to the 
worker, as well as the man of 
means, and as an agency for so en- 
hancing mass production that unit 
costs are lowered far beyond any 
added cost of deferred purchase— 
thus benefiting the manufacturer and 
his workers, as well as the purchaser 
and the community in general. 

5. The constant improvement in 
the attitude of “Big Business”, in- 
cluding the public utilities, seems in 
itself an added guarantee of future 
prosperity. I refer not only to the 
newer attitude toward the public and 
stockholders, but also toward em- 
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ployees—a fairer spirit toward them, 
a recognition that the most priceless 
values, not only to industry, but to 
the nation at large, are human, not 
material. Employers realize as never 
before that theirs is a position of 
trustee toward those who work for 
them—that in the industrial sense 
they are their “brother’s keeper”. 

6. Another very important con- 
sideration at the moment is found, 
I think, in the conservative ratio of 
reserve between production and con- 
sumption—in other words, the very 
conservativé inventories in factories 
and stores as contrasted with the re- 
verse of these conditions soon after 
the war. 

7. The attitude of labor, generally 
speaking, is another very hopeful in- 
dication of future progress and pros- 
perity. Our country is comparatively 
free from labor troubles at the pres- 


ent time; the tendency is to submit 
these differences to arbitration; and 
there is the constantly improving 
public spirit of leadership in organ- 
ized labor—note the selection of men 
like William Green, Matthew Woll, 
Hugh Frayne and others. 

Seemingly the one cloud upon the 
national horizon is the farm problem. 
When you recall that the home and 
working conditions on more than 
ninety per cent. of our six-and-a 
quarter million farms, affecting ad- 
versely the daily lives of fully thirty 
millions of our American people, are 
inferior to those under which even 
immigrants will live and work in this 
country, you will probably find a very 
large part of the underlying cause 
for the present discontent. The 
remedy is economic, not political, 
and, rightly approached, I believe, it 
will be found and the cause for un- 
rest and apprehension removed. 
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While no interest can be depressed 
without affecting many or all other 
related interests, I feel that, whatever 
the conditions of the future, the elec- 
trical industry as a whole must eve 
go forward—that within the range of 
anything now in sight there is no 
such thing as recession, stagnation, 
or the “saturation point”. Power is 
the foundation of industrial effi- 
ciency, supremacy and general pros- 


rity. 

One of the things to be avoided, 
it seems to me, is over-stressing of 
any “downward note” concerning fu- 
ture business conditions. Unjusti- 
fied and unreasonable expressions of 
fear concerning the future may some- 
times have very far-reaching effect. 
I feel that business men should al- 
ways be conservatively hopeful, never 
depressive, in attitude, as attitude 
is sometimes very articulate and elo- 
quent. 


True Success Not Always in a 
Sack of Money 


AILURE to earn the best pos- 
Hk sible return from business 

does not apply only to that 
man who has not acquired wealth; or 
on the other side of the picture, to 
him who has taken from the world 
more than his share. 

The really sorry ending business 
career is of the man who in his under- 
taking, regardless of whether the 
outcome left him rich or poor, failed 
to strike a true balance between the 
dictates of his head and of his heart 
and finished without content of mind. 

The man who plays only his head 
to win, who completely shuts his 
mind to the wishes of .his heart, 
eventually pays too great a price for 
his gain. He has crucified his finer 
instinct and scarred his ability to en- 
joy. Assuredly none loves or envies 
such a man. 

Another type without the gift that 
produces wealth, or, carrying idealism 
and self-sacrifice to the mistaken 
point of destructiveness, makes a 
sad mess of money matters. Some- 
how, with many a helping hand, they 
just manage to keep afloat and never 
make the swift current that leads to 
success. Such a man misses no rock 
or eddy, until, tiring his companions 
and himself, he is engulfed with no 
more splash made in dying than in 
living. 

The purposeless man, however, is 
no more nor less a failure than the 
man who is solely money-ridden ; to- 


By Ell C. Bennett 


gether they represent the extremes. 
Both miss the best in life. 

In between, we find the man we 
love and respect; the man we search 
out when the golf course calls; when 
our palms itch for the feel of the 
rod; when the old gun is oiled and 
the camp fire glows. 

He may be as rich as a Hindu 
prince, every cent made in business, 
but that wealth has no false values 
for him; or, he may have just enough 
to hold up his end, but he neither 
poses nor poaches because of that. 








He knew what money was worth; 
what an ideal was worth; he paid 
for each neither more nor less than 
its value. 

In building a business, to strike 
a true balance between peace of 
pocket-book and peace of mind, the 
surest method is maximum possible 
contact with other men, to determine 
how far we may indulge idealism and 
money desire without personal dis- 
aster. 

Our boys should meet men, lots of 
men, under all sorts of conditions, 
with the veneer off and on. 

The average boy is taught and 
relies upon fraternity, and the honor 
system in high school and college. 
He is not taught, nor has he oppor- 
tunity to learn, the fierce, give-and- 
take, catch-as-catch-can, give-him- 
the-boot fight through which he will 
be called upon to protect himself in 
the intensive scramble of business 
builders. In his ignorance, he rides 
to his fall. 

He will, more likely than not, 
either lose heart for business, stick 
to his exaggerated ideals to his 
permanent stagnation, or, cast all 
idealism and fraternity aside and 
consider as worthy of effort only that 
which has a bankable value. 

Let us set, therefore, neither too 
great a valuation upon money gain, 
nor upon idealism, but give to each 
that measure of worth which totals 
material success plus peace of mind. 
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Genesis until forty-five years 

ago when the first central sta- 
tion was established, progress in the 
art and science of light creation had 
been relatively slow. From the time 
the Lord said: “Let there be light,” 
primitive technology prevailed in the 
light industry until Thomas A. Edi- 
son, the wizard of East Orange, con- 
ceived the incandescent lamp and the 
central power station. 

In these last forty-five years the 
art has been developing at a pro- 
digious pace—particularly since the 
war. The war disturbed the habits 
of the nation and heightened the ele- 
ment of flux in all industries. To 
the light and power industry it em- 
phasized the feasibility of intercon- 
necting scattered central stations 
through high-power transmission 
lines. The idea of “superpower,” or 
interconnected power, spread with 
the lightning speed of electric cur- 
rent, and the men of vision at the 
forefront of the industry, such as 
Sidney Z. Mitchell, Samuel Insull, 
Henry L. Doherty, and the late 
H. M. Byilesby, gave the impetus 
necessary to make over an ever- 
changing industry. 

It was as though the leaders of 
the industry sat on a high mountain 
and considered the greatness of 
America. They pondered the needs 
of the nation—and foresaw the po- 
tentialities for economic growth. In 
contemplating the grandeur of the 
country, the leaders in effect said to 
their native land: “More power to 
you.” 

And in recent years the leaders of 
the industry have been engaged in 
imparting on a colossal scale to the 


J cere the time of the Book of 


_try has been developing 


'The Coming of Age of the 
Power and Light Industry 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 





United States more and 
more power. The secret 
of the superior produc- 
tivity of the American 
workingman is explained 
by the fact that there is 
four times as much 
power behind him as be- 
hind the British work- 
man. In ten years the 
output of American fac- 
tories has increased 30 to 
35 per cent. despite only 
a 16 per cent. growth in 
population. The indus- 


a technique for substitut- 
ing electrical current for 
human drudgery in the 
shop and in the home. 
There is a new slavery: 
electricity in the role of 
a captive has been chosen 
to relieve the sweat and 
groan of human labor. 
The public appetite 
for electrical current— 
for purposes of power 














and light—has been in- 
satiable. There has been 
a persistently expanding 
demand for all the new 
service which modern in- 
genuity and skill. could furnish. 
The demand, it is true, has 
been latent rather than active, and be- 
came effective largely through the 
selling zeal of the companies. The 
demand fluctuates with the price, and 
the clamor for power and light has 
been in part ascribable to the fact 
that, unlike most goods and services, 
power and light are quoted below 
pre-war prices. 

In spite of the downward course 








Pn Total 

Ca: he on 

(Millions) (Miilions) 
1918 $3,423 $ 605 
1919 3,900 715 
1920 4,250 823 
1921 4,600 883 
1922 5,000 1,011 
| 1923 5,500 1,205 
| 1924 6,200 1,278 
| 1925 7,050 1,423 
1926 7,950 1,571 





| Electric Light and Power Industry* 
(From table in Electrical World, January 1, 1927) 


*Includes municipal plants, whose “capitalization” is taken as value of plants and lines. 


Cents Kw.-Hours Cents 
Revenue Kw.-Hours Sold Revenue 
er $1 Sold Per $1 Per 

Capital (Billions) Capital Kw.-Hours 
17.7 23.6 6.9 2.56 
18.3 28.2 7.2 2.53 
19.4 31.9 73 2.58 
19.2 29.9 6.5 2.95 
20.2 33.2 7.0 2.87 
21.9 41.5 735 2.90 
20.6 43.9 7.1 2.91 
20.2 49.4 7.0 2.88 
19.8 55.5 7.0 2.83 

















Thomas A. Edison 


The wizard of East Orange, who conceived 


the incandescent lamp. 


of electrical rates, the industry seems 
on the verge of a period of political 
criticism. Senator Walsh, of Mon- 
tana, at the last session of Congress 
indicated a curiosity toward the sub- 
ject of rates and holding companies, 
and there is the threat of an investi- 
gation in the next Congress. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, former Governor of 
Pennsylvania, has encamped _ at 
Washington to foster a movement 
against “the power trust.” The as- 
sertion has been made that in the 
last seven years power and light rates 
have not declined commensurately 
with the general price level. And to 
this assertion the industry replies 
there was no earlier inflation of rates 
and consequently no subsequent de- 
flation. All through this period the 
trend of rates has been moderately 
downward. There is justice in this 
plea that the war and post-armistice 
period be considered as a whole. 


And yet, present rates, even though 
lower than those prevailing in 1920 
at the peak of post-armistice inflation, 
are more beneficial to the companies. 
The dollars they collect go further. 
The prosperity of the industry, 
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which in the last five years has been 
reflected in the rise of power and 
light securities to a new and un- 
wonted prestige, has in no negligible 
manner been influenced by the in- 
creasing spread between the general 
price level and rate schedules. 


In the nature of things, however, 
the power and light industry is not 
a profiteering industry. It has es- 
tablished its rights in the courts to a 
fair return on the capital invested— 
up to 8 per cent; but the regulatory 
bodies are not in general disposed to 
permit the companies to earn more. 
Numerous progressive minded com- 
panies have passed along to con- 
sumers increasing economies in the 
form of voluntary rate reductions. 
It has financed its great expansion in 





nursed along their subsidiaries. Ac- 
cordingly, the holding companies, 
which were carrying the bag, showed 
little in the way of earnings. They 
abstained from taking dividends from 
their subsidiaries. 

Consequently, as the industry at- 
tained maturity, the holding com- 
panies came into their own. The 


hidden equities in subsidiary com- - 


panies soon became visible to the 
speculative mind, as the time had 
approached when the holding com- 
panies found it practicable to take 
dividends from their subsidiaries. 
The net external effect of the change 
was seemingly to place the holding 
companies in a different financial 
status. In a short period, they were 
transformed from nurses to bene- 
ficiaries. The offspring were at length 
contributing to the support of their 
parents. 


Demand for Holding Company Shares 


The complicated financial structure 
of many of the holding companies 
kept the public unaware of their true 
position until earnings statements 
were actually published. 

Holding company shares, which 
had long been comparatively un- 
wanted, suddenly became the cyno- 
sure of speculative eyes. Subject to 
the influence of mob _ psychology, 
speculators rushed to the market-place 
and bid avidly for the shares of 
parent companies. Some shares of 
holding companies doubled and 
tripled in market value. The peak 
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Group Average—7 Operating 
Companies. 
97 100 93 94 97 101 105 105 
104 106 107 
1927.. 105 105 107 110.8 *114.5 


Group Average—13 Holding Companies. 


1926... 


1926... 113 108 88 85 84 90 95 99 99 
95 97 98 
1927.. 98 100 103 104.7 *107.3 


Combined Average 20 Operating and 

Holding Company Stocks 
107 105 90 88 87 92 97 
101 98 100 101 

1927.. 100 102 104 106.8. *109.9 
*Average for period May 1 to 14. 


The Standard Statistics Company 
has also prepared the subjoined index 
of 16 traction, gas and power com- 
panies, with the mean of the 1917-21 
stock market cycle as 100: 


1926.. 101 


High Low High Low 
1918 113.1 98.5 1923 138.9 120.2 
1919 112.0 87.6 1924 170.8 130.0 
1920 93.1 74.4 1925 222.6 167.8 
1921 94.2 81.5 1926 227.1 190.4 
1922 140.0 948 1927* 230.7 214.6 
(* first 4 months) 
Through this entire five-year 
period—and the end is not yet in 


sight—holding companies have com- 
peted to extend and amplify their 
systems. There has been an epidemic 
of mergers and consolidations. Hold- 
ing companies have competed eagerly 
to acquire new subsidiaries and thus 
better round out their systems. As 
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was attained in January, 1926. 
Then the speculative bubble burst. 
Sentiment veered as thinly margined 
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THOMAS N. McCARTER 


President, Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey 


recent years almost entirely from new 
capital obtained from the investment 
and speculative public—not out of 
profits, as unregulated industrial con- 
cerns often do. 


The striking prosperity of the 
power and light industry during the 
last five years has been ascribable to 
the coming of age of the industry. 
The industry during this period 
gradually emerged from the pioneer- 
ing or developmental stage. Improve- 
ments in technique were being made 
so incessantly that scarcely any one 
recognized that a turning-point had 
been reached. 

During the pioneer period the 
backers of the industry had been 
pouring in capital in the hopes of 
preparing for the power age of the 
future, which has since been attained. 
In the development period the sup- 
porters of the industry contributed 
capital with little expectation of im- 
mediate return on their junior secur- 
ities. The common stock of operat- 
ing companies was owned to a large 
extent by holding companies, which 


accounts were forced to liquidate. A 


cycle of selling carried numerous 
shares substantially lower. The set- 
back was purely a_ speculative 


phenomenon, the inevitable sequence 
to the earlier phase of excessive 
bulling. The industry behind the 
stocks continued its healthy, steady 
expansion in gross business and in 
net earnings. 


Nothing Wrong With Industry 


In recent months security buyers 
have contrasted the industry with the 
stock market and have discovered 
that nothing had been the matter 
with the industry, which gives promise 
of new peak earnings for the calen- 
dar year 1927. The new viewpoint 
has led in recent months to a new 
disposition to acquire the shares of 
power and light holding companies at 
rising prices. However, the market 
has been far more orderly than in 
late 1924 and 1925. And shares of 
holding companies are still substan- 
tially below the January, 1926, peak. 

The Standard Statistics Company 
has prepared the subjoined table 
showing monthly average changes in 
prices of power and light stocks with 
the mean of the 1926 high, and low 
taken as 100. 





SAMUEL INSULL 


President, Commonwealth Edison 
Company. 


a result, the stocks of operating com- 
panies, which ordinarily should sell 
on an investment basis reflecting the 
return which is held in prospect, have 
had a spectacular speculative rise. 
The atmosphere of mergers has fired 
the imagination of traders, and the 
actual competition among holding 
companies has boosted the prices at 
which control changed hands. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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How to Do Your Own 
Business Forecasting 


General Price Movements Important Factors — Trends Dominated by a Com- 
bination and Interaction of Economic and Psychological Forces 


By Paul Clay 


Chief Economist, Moody’s Investors Service 


HANGES in the general 
C; average price level, meaning 

swings of the index numbers 
of prices in either direction, are im- 
portant to forecasting. Indeed, they 
are doubly important because the 
price level itself is one of the chief 
effects of the economic and psycho- 
logical conditions of the past and one 
of the chief causes of coming changes 
in sentiment and in trade. 

One might almost say that price is 
the most important fact in economic 
life; and, therefore, it is a prime 
necessity for the forecaster to have in 
mind the factors and influences which 
in practice bring about substantial 
changes in the price level. 

Surely, we cannot attribute these 
changes to either the quantity of 
gold or the quantity of money; for 
this quantity 


cause of general price movements. It 
is axiomatic both in economics and 
in practical business that prices res- 
pond to supply and demand. We 
know, too, that supply is equivalent 
in the long run to the volume of pro- 
duction and that demand is equiva- 
lent, or proportionate, to the income 
or purchasing power of the people. 

Except in particular commodities 
or instances, where there are special 
limiting factors, supply and produc- 
tion will always in the long run ex- 
pand sufficiently to satisfy the needs 
of the market, or the demand. 
Hence, in seeking the general cause 
of large changes in the price level, 
we can postpone the consideration of 
supply and concentrate our first at- 
tention upon demand. The prime 
question is the nature of demand 


employed multiplied by the average 
rate of pay or income per capita ; but, 
as per capita rates of pay or income 
tend normally to increase, except in 
times of severe depression, we need 
not, for present purposes, consider 
the variations in these rates; because 
these variations are not among the 
major causes of general price move- 
ments. 

Let us summarize our thought to 
this point. It is: first, that the quan- 
tity of money theory may be dis- 
missed as contrary to the facts of 
history; second, that supply and de- 
mand account for general price 
movements; third, that because of 
the continual adaptation of supplies 
to market or demand, the key to 
large changes in price level is to be 
found mostly in variations of de- 

mand; fourth, 





theory has been 

more than dis- 260 
credited by the 240 
modern history of 

prices and money 220 
and has been 

widely abandoned a 200 
or else amended | @ 0 
to death by those = - 
thinkers who have |Z 160 
respect for the ob- 

jective facts of i 140 
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More _ often é 120 
than otherwise, in 10 
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declines -in the 
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that demand itself 
is mostly propor- 
tionate to employ- 
ment, using the 
word in its widest 
sense, and, fifth, 
that we may here 
consider employ- 
ment apart from 
_ rates of pay or 
income, partly be- 
cause changes in 
these rates are ef- 
fects rather than 
causes and partly 


1926 1927 because they are 








price level. have 
been accompanied by increase in the 
quantity of gold and money, or great 
advarices by decreases. For instance, 
while Dun’s index number was fall- 
ing from 123.230 in 1882 to 89.226 
in 1886, both our stock of gold and 
and our stock of. money made huge 
increases. Instances of this kind 
might be multiplied ; and even those 
who adhere to the quantity theory 
now bolster it up with so called “de- 
posit currency” which is not currency 
at all, but is, rather, a bank credit. 
By treating so intangible a thing 
as a bank credit as if it were a phy- 
sical thing like money, it is entirely 
simple to prove that black is white. 
It requires no elaborate research or 
abstruse theory to discover the main 








itself and of the causes and sources 
from which it springs. 

Broadly speaking, the commercial 
demand for goods and products is 
proportionate to the purchasing 
power of the people, which, in turn, 
is proportionate to their income or 
earnings. In this connection, one 
naturally means all people engaged in 
gainful occupations without distinc- 
tion as to class or station in life. 
These personal earnings, in turn, are 
mostly proportionate to employment, 
using the term to mean the employ- 
ment or activity of both the em- 
ployee and employer and of the pro- 
fessional classes and all others. 
Total income is, of course, equivalent 
to the number of persons gainfully 


ordinarily minor 
factors in deter- 
mining the total purchasing power of 
the people. Let us add that we may 
also disregard the velocity of circula- 
tion of money and bank funds since 
this velocity is almost wholly an ef- 
fect of trade and price activity rather 
than a cause. 

Partly by elimination, then, we 
arrive at the conclusion that the vary- 
ing degree of employment—referring 
to all classes of people normally en- 
gaged in gainful occupations—is the 
main cause of changes in the pur- 
chasing power of the people and in 
the aggregate demand for goods and 
products. Aggregate income, how- 
ever, doubtless changes considerably 
faster than does the number of per- 
sons employed. 
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If, for example, there occurs a ten 
per cent. unemployment of labor, this 
means in practice that there is also 
a, large unemployment of capital, that 
factories are operating at part 
capacity, that business executives are 
partly idle, that trade is bad, that 
this unemployed labor is living on 
past savings or else upon employed 
labor ; and, therefore, that purchasing 
power has presumably fallen not ten 
per cent., but, rather, twelve to 
eighteen per cent. 

Even in the absence of absolute 
statistical proof, it appears safe to 
say that income and purchasing 
power, whether increasing or dimin- 
ishing, change much faster than does 
employment. Probably, purchasing 
power varies in some sort of a geo- 
metrical ratio to employment. 

However, employment, itself, is 
the result of what might be called 
co-operation or co-ordination, as be- 
tween industries and men. When- 
ever there is perfect co-ordination, 
employment. rises to one hundred per 
cent. of the persons engaged in gain- 
ful occupations. If, however, certain 
industries commit the error of over- 
production, they are penalized by 
some idleness of both personnel and 
capital; and they reduce the aggre- 
gate purchasing power. 

Or if, as with agriculture at the 
present time, the prices received by 
an industry fall below the general 
average price level, the consequent 
positive or negative cutting of the 
earning power of that industry re- 
duces its ability to buy the products 
of other industries. Employment is 
the most nearly complete when each 
industry is producing enough, but not 
too much, and when each is receiving 
fair, but not exorbitant prices or re- 
muneration. 


Prosperity Result of Co-ordination 

However, this co-ordination which 
tends toward perfect employment is, 
in itself, largely psychological. In- 
dustry co-operates well when there 
is a general spirit of fairness abroad, 
or when manufacturers, merchants 
and labor organizations feel disposed 
to “live and let live.” On the other 
hand, when, as in 1919-20, there is a 
general spirit of intense avarice or a 
disregard of fair play in trade, dis- 
cord results and unemployment fol- 
lows. The unemployment in the soft 
coal mining industry during the past 
two years has been largely the result 
of the successful activities of the coal 
miners’ unions during 1920-22. 

Thus, the prevailing mental atti- 
tude has a great influence upon the 
co-ordination and that, in turn, 
largely dominates employment and, 
through it, purchasing power. 

As a matter of fact, the great up- 
ward swings of commodity prices 
have been simultaneous with eras of 
exceptionally good co-ordination be- 
tween industries and within them; 


and the great downward swings have 
been made in times of particular lack 
of co-ordination. The violent slump 
in prices after the Napoleonic wars 
was accompanied by extreme depres- 
sion in agriculture in Great Britain, 
and by confusion in foreign trade, 
widespread unemployment and other 
evidences of non-co-ordination. 
Similar discord prevailed here dur- 
ing the price decline of 1882 to 1897. 
The big bull movement in commodity 
prices from 1897 to 1912 was ac- 
companied by excellent co-ordination 
or co-operation ; and the huge further 
rise during the World War was ac- 
companied by co-ordination which 
was forced upon industries by gov- 
ernmental control. Almost every im- 
portant business was literally forced 
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to dovetail with, or operate in har- 
mony with, all the others. 

This reciprocal movement, from a 
fine co-ordination on the one hand, 
to great industrial discord on the 
other, is quite sufficient to account 
for the large general price movements 
without much assistance from other 
factors, and without any from purely 
physical facts, such as the volume of 
gold. Modern banking and financial 
systems create such a quantity of 
money as demanded by the needs of 
business, and use only such a quan- 
tity as is thus demanded, no matter 
how much gold happens to be avail- 
able. Employment of labor is subject 
to occasional changes of as much as 
twenty-five per cent.; aggregate em- 
ployment probably varies equally 
widely ; and the total of funds avail- 
able for current buying probably 
varies more widely. 

Thus, we may regard variations 
in aggregate employment as the chief 
cause of changes in income and pur- 
chasing power, and variations in the 
degree of co-ordination as the prin- 
cipal cause of changes in employmer*. 
The causal factors behind co-ordina- 
tion, in turn, consist of all those 
mental and economic conditions, and 
subjective and objective influences, 
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which in the aggregate mold senti- 
ment. All these factors converge in 
the creation of a given sentiment; 
this mostly determines the co-ordina- 
tion or discord; and these, in turn, 
are the dominant factors in demand. 

The influence of demand itself 
upon prices is limited not only by 
the question of supply, but also by 
the inertia of custom or popular be- 
lief. Habit is one of the most power- 
ful factors in business life and people 
do form the habit of thinking that a 
given article is worth approximately 
a fixed price. Consequently, even 
a perfect calculation of the ratio of 
supply to demand would not yield a 
correct conclusion unless one consid- 
ered habit—a psychological entity— 
as a factor in demand. 


20 | 21 | ‘22 | 23 | 24 


There is still another great force 
in the making of price movements, 
which does not lend itself to physical 
or economic measurement. This is, 
the degree of optimism or pessimism. 
A high degree of optimism sometimes 
serves to remove the resistance to ad- 
vances in prices, costs, wages, rents, 
charges, etc., and thus to raise the 
level of our whole system of busi- 
ness figures. 

In 1919, for instance, our stand- 
ard of living was probably no higher 
than in 1913; but everything, ap- 
proximately speaking, was quoted a 
hundred per cent. higher in absolute 
figures. This was broadly true of 
wages, rents, wholesale and retail 
prices and of nearly everything. 
Meanwhile, our 1919 wages, salaries. 
and incomes would purchase little, if 
any, more of the necessities, com- 
forts and pleasures of life than would 
our 1913 incomes. Almost the only 
thing that had genuinely rather than 
nominally risen was the amount of 
capital and credit required to finance 
our business. 

Now, the point is that these whole- 
sale, universal, all-inclusive advances 
in the prices and values of everything 
proceed more or less rapidly, accord- 
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timism. Such advances are not par- 
ticularly related to the law of supply 
and demand, except in the sense that 
there is a boom in the demand for 
everything, based on the optimism. 
Current production and consumption 
in 1919, for instance, were fairly 
well balanced. In like manner, a high 
degree of pessimism is occasionally 
capable of making an almost uni- 
versal depression in the level of 
prices and values. 

Looking now at the question of 
supply, we find that the subject div- 
ides itself naturally into four parts or 
phases. First, there is the question 
of current production and the deter- 
mination to be made as to whether it 
is over or under requirements. Sec- 
ond, and more important, is the mat- 
ter of plant capacity, because the 
excess or deficiency of this capacity 
will largely determine the under or 
over production of the future. 

Capital once invested in plants 
cannot be withdrawn, so that there 
is a strong continuing motive for 
operating plants to the full, if pos- 
sible. Third, and looking still farther 
into the future, there is the question 
of the largeness or smallness of na- 
tional savings, which might otherwise 
be called production of new capital. 
Such new capital, saved out of earn- 
ings, tends to flow into plants and 
permanent property or improve- 
ments; and if this flow is too rapid, 
it will ultimately over-expand pro- 
ducing capacity, with depressing ef- 
fects upon the general price level, 
and vice versa. 


Creative Thought 


Fourth in this enumeration, but 
first in importance, at times, is the 
matter of creative thought. By this 
is meant the kind of thinking which 
so improves equipment, machinery 
and productive and selling methods as 
to inerease the actual capacity of 
plants beyond their nominal capacity. 
Such thinking is subject to great up- 
ward and downward movements each 
of which tends to last a long period 
of years. 

Managerial, productive and invent- 
ive thinking is especially creative 
after any great war, since war excites 
the mind and the mind works better 
under excitement. 

The great wars of modern history 
have been followed by periods of 
something like twenty years each of 
brilliant business thinking, which 
tends to enhance productive capacity 
and reduce the price level. 

Credit conditions, too, occasionally, 
although rarely, have a dominant in- 
fluence upon the current supply of 
goods and products for sale. In such 
years as 1920, 1907 and 1882, credits 
were so over-expanded, meaning that 
there was such a shortage of loanable 
funds, that merchants, manufacturers 


Two-Line Editorials 


Orders are doing better than net 


profits. 


*x* * * 


Depressed oil shares look more at- 
tractive as investments than boomed 
shares. 

* * * 


Nature is now taking better care 
of our farmers than Washington 
could. 


* * ® 
“U. S. Fire Loss in 1926 $560,- 
548,624.” <A crime! 
* ok 


Consolidations are not 
over. 


nearly 


* * * 


The political barometer still points 
to Cal. and Al. 


*x* * * 


Look for foreign assaults on our 
high tariffs. 

e <« * 

A 10 instead of a 13% per cent. 
corporation tax is a reasonable de- 
mand. Small stockholders pay most 
of it. 


* * * 
“N. Y. Curb Admits French 
Broker.’ Good! 
* *k * 


Ford’s new-car announcement, like 
Durant’s recent announcement, didn’t 
cause a ripple. 

-ae <@ 


A good time to lighten debts. 


The upward trend in wages proba- 
bly is near its end for a time. 
. <e * 


Expect fewer loans to foreigners. 


2 2 
Of America’s 27,377 banks only 
789 had branches at the end of 1926. 
But more will. 
2 6 
Mix courage with conservatism 
until the outlook becomes more 
clearly defined. 
oe 
“Mussolini Says He Will Rule i5 
Years More.” Perhaps — perhaps 
not, 
* * x 


Shipping looks more promising. 
a 


McAdoo’s political stock, Cali- 
fornians say, has dropped io zero. 
* * x 


Coal strikes help fuel oil, the 
miners seem to forget. 
* * 


Mexico’s hardupness will make 
her more conciliatory. 
a ae 
“American Woolen Ends Em- 
ployee Insurance.” The bitter fruit 
of past mismanagement. 
* * x 
Flood sufferers are better off having 
Hoover rather than Congress active 
in their aid. 
* %* * 
How about vacations, with pay, for 
your workers? 








and producers were forced to throw 
their goods on the market for the 
purpose of raising the money to meet 
maturing current liabilities. True 
over-expansion of credits when it 
occurs is the sure precursor of a 
slump in the price level. 


In a similar manner, an over-con- 
traction of credit, such as existed in 
1922, 1915, 1908 and 1904, is an 
almost equally sure forecast of a 
great rise in the price level. Such 
contraction and the thawing out of 
frozen loans serves to throw into the 
hands of capitalists large amounts of 
idle funds for which current trade 
has no employment; and portions of 
these funds flow into inventories and 
thus inaugurate an upward movement 
in the price level. 

The above, in brief, are the big 
factors in general price movements. 
The less one thinks about money and 
gold, the more likely he is correctly 
to perceive the trend of prices. These 
trends are dominated by a combina- 
tion and interaction of economic and 
psychological forces; and it is quite 
impossible to say that either group of 





these forces is more important than 
the other. 





Use of Electric 
Appliances 


HE fourteen million homes in 

the United States equipped for 
electric service make use of more 
electric irons than of any other labor- 
saving appliance, with vacuum clean- 
ers and toasters in second and third 
places, according to a recent survey. 
This survey gives the following 
approximate numbers of the eleven 
best-known domestic electrical de- 
vices, in the order of their popularity : 


Eeetivec Moms .......... 9,940, 

Vacuum cleaners ....... 4,340,000 
a as aiid a vk 3,220,000 
Washing machines ...... 2,940,006 
ae hat as oon Bik% OM 2,660,000 
Percolators ............ 1,820,000 
ee a en toe ® 1,400,000 
ee 420,000 
Ironing machines ....... 210,000 
Dishwashers ........... 105,000 
Refrigerators .......... 70,000 
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Awarded First Prize 


Georgia Power Company Wins 
Forbes Public Service Cup 


Highest Award in National Contest to Determine the Most Constructive Public 
Relations Campaign Carried On by a Light and Power Company 
in Local Territory During the Last Year 


FEW years ago the companies 
A which now make up the 

Georgia Power Company 
were the objects of unbridled news- 
paper attacks in many parts of the 
State. 

“To-day,” the officers of the com- 
pany admit, “public sentiment is fair 
and favorable in all parts of Georgia. 
Every newspaper is fair and 
generous in its attitude to- 


By Johnson Heywood 


works, that it is necessary to tell the 
public what they are doing, what 
they are trying to do, and how they 
are doing it. 

These two are essential: good ser- 
vice, which really includes promoting 
the growth of the community, and 
telling the public about it. 

In awarding the cup, the judges 


able to the Georgia Power Company. 

The veteran upbuilder of the com- 
pany, H. M. Atkinson, was present- 
ed a loving cup by an Atlanta news- 
paper, the Georgia-American, as be- 
ing the citizen who had been most 
valuable to his community during 
1925. 

When the company was seeking 
permission to consolidate a 
number of companies into a 





ward us. 





“The reasons for the 
changes are good service, con- 
tinuous presentation of our 
story to the public, and con- 
stant efforts to promote the 
growth of the State.” 

Because the Georgia Power 
Company, using sound and 
proper methods, has been able 
to bring this right-about-face 
on the part of the public, the 
judges of the Forses Public 
Relations Contest were unani- 
mous in deciding that among 
all of the entries this com- 
pany deserved to be declared 
the winner of the Forses 
Public Service Cup. 

The reasons given are well 
worth repeating : 

“Good service, continuous 

presentation of our story to 
the public, and constant ef- 
forts to promote the growth 
of the State.” 
_ They are the keynotes of 
any effective effort to build 
public goodwill toward a pub- 
lic utility. 

Unless good service is ren- 








pany; 


Winners in Forbes’ Public 


Service Contest 


HE following companies 


Georgia Power Company 
The Pennsylvania-Ohio Power & 
Light Company 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 


In addition to the certificate of high- 
est award, the Georgia Power Company 
was presented the FORBES Public Ser- 
vice Cup, a handsome silver trophy. 
Winners of second and third prizes were 
presented engraved certificates of award. 

The judges were Bruce Barton, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn; Thomas F. 
Logan, Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
Inc.; J. C. McQuiston, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company; 
T. J. McManis, General Electric Com- 
Western 
Electric Company; Frederick C. Ken- 
dall, “Advertising & Selling”; and the 
s Editor of FORBES. 


P. L. Thompson, 


were 
awarded first, second, and third 
prizes, respectively, by the judges in the 
national public utility contest conducted 
by FORBES: 


cohesive unit, the Public 
Commission received 225 let- 
ters from editors, business 
men, bankers, lawyers, cham- 
bers of commerce and mayors 
telling of the company’s good 
service and fair dealing and 
urging that the consolidation 
be approved. 

People are of two kinds, 
those who write letters when 
there is something on their 
chests, and those who say 
nothing, but hold a grouch 
and get even at an election or 
when on a jury. 

Within the last year or so 
the letters of criticism re- 
ceived by the company have 
fallen to a negligible number, 
but many letter writers are 
now expressing themselves in 
voluntary commendations. 

The non-letter writers are 
equally expressive in their 
own ways. For instance, the 
company’s legal department 
says: “Juries are no longer 
the objects of dread to us 
| that they once were.” They 











show a marked disposition to 





dered, no amount of adver- 
tising or propaganda will 
be convincing. It is put down 
by those at whom it is aimed 
as bunk. Yet, no matter how good 
the service, there is usually a cer- 
tain amount of antagonism toward 
utilities because in their very nature 
they must be monopolies, and because 
many people on general principles 
are suspicious of large aggregations 
of capital. Therefore, although it 
used to be said that “good wine needs 
no bush,” it has been proved by the 
experience of utilities, who thought 
that they would be known by their 


am 


had first to be convinced that the 
Georgia Power Company had really 
succeeded in its efforts to build fa- 
vorable public opinion. In its exhibit 
it offered ample proof. Here are 
some examples : 

In 1926 the Georgia Press Asso- 
ciation unanimously adopted resolu- 
tions commending the company for 
constructive work on behalf of the 
whole State. It is notable that the 


resolution was submitted by an editor, 
who, a year before, was nearly every 
week running an editorial unfavor- 






be fair, to judge each case 

which involves the company 
on its merits and not to “soak the 
corporation,” which is too often the 
attitude of disgruntled customers of 
a public utility. 

The attitude of a company toward 
its customers—its public—the service 
rendered, and the spirit of the organi- 
zation as to courtesy and willingness 
to serve, depend largely upon the at- 
titude of those high in the organiza- 
tion. Unless the high officers have 
an honest desire to do the right thing, 
and unless they can get that idea 
into the head and heart of every pcr- 
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son in their employ, nothing much 
can be accomplished with the public. 

The attitude of the president of the 
Georgia Power Company’ is_ well 
shown in a talk he gave to the sales- 
men who sell electricity and electric 
appliances, such as irons, fans and 
vacuum cleaners. Here are his words 
at the beginning of an important sell- 
ing campaign, words which are fre- 
quently reprinted in the salesmen’s 
magazine : 


“We are not here trading horses 
just for the opportunity of getting rid 
of a horse and then letting the buyer 
suffer with a bad bargain . forever 
afterwards. 


“We are in business permanently. 
We expect to be here always. We are 
going to live with the people of Geor- 
gia forever. 


“We are not going to misrepresent 
anything to them. We are never going 
to offer anything to them that we don’t 
believe in. We are never going to sell 
anything to them that they do not need 
and cannot make good use of.” 


That is typical of the attitude of 
the officials on every phase of deal- 
ing with the public. To get those 
ideas across to the employees is a big 
job, one which the company consid- 
ers well worth painstaking effort. 
The company realizes that for every 
contact which an officer has with the 
public, the body of employees has 
many thousands of contacts. And 
many of these contacts, while seem- 
ingly trivial, come at crucial times 
when the right word and attitude may 
make a friend or an enemy. 

The company is, therefore, con- 
vinced that any progress it can 
achieve in making any employee a 
more intelligent, careful, considerate 
and dependable worker is certain to 
make him of more value in helping to 
build public goodwill toward the 
company. 

To that end it carries on educa- 
tional work along many lines and tells 





P. R. ARKWRIGHT 


President, Georgia Power 
Company 
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Photograph of the handsome silver cup awarded the Georgia Power Company 
for its evidences of public service, in the Forbes Public Relations Contest. 


employees about their company 
through the medium of an employees’ 


H. M. ATKINSON 


Chairman of the Board of the 
Georgia Power Company. 





magazine and through frequent bul- 
letins giving information and talking 
points about the company. It pro- 
motes the health and happiness of 
the employees in every reasonable 
way, other than through offensive 
paternalism, in the belief that this will 
indirectly work to make the employee 
a booster for the company as well as 
affect his attitude toward the com- 
pany’s customers. 

In the company’s files are thou- 
sands of voluntary letters from out- 
siders praising even the most humble 
workers. Street car conductors, 
meter men, clerks and minor execu- 
tives all come in for their share of 
voluntary praise. The following let- 
ter from a small town editor is 
typical : 

“We want,” he writes, “especially 
to commend your local manager, Mr. 
R. J. Wilson, and the local employees, 
both of the office force and of the 
service end. Mr. Wilson works day 
and night to give the best of service, 
and there is no complaint too insig- 
nificant to receive his personal atten- 
tion.” 
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Such a letter indicates—when mul- 
tiplied many times—that the company 
has succeeded in living up to its slo- 
gan, “A citizen wherever we serve.” 

Certainly it fulfils the most impor- 
tant duty of any citizen, to contribute 
to the good of the community, and 
not merely to benefit from advantage 
offered by the community. As part 
of this policy, a notable feature is 
that the company does not operate 
from one large main office with in- 
significant little branches stuck off in 
sub-stations in the smaller communi- 
ties. Instead, it has attractive offices 
in every community. In many it has 
stores, which are always the best 
lighted and most attractive in the 
town. Every community, no matter 
how small, gets the same quality and 
quantity of service as the biggest. 

The company offers to co-operate 
with every community it serves in at- 
tracting new enterprises. It will pre- 
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An electrical home sponsored by the Georgia Power Company. 


Also, it has co-operated with the 
State Agricultural College in electri- 
fying the experimental and model 
farm. It has also furnished money 
to finance a total of fifty scholarships, 
ten each year for five years, for stu- 
dents who desire to study agriculture 

















Tallulah Falls Power plant of the Georgia Power Company—capacity 
108,000 horsepower. 


pare literature descriptive of the 
town’s advantages and attractions and 
provide expert and experienced ad- 
vice for the campaign—this in addi- 
tion to the work it conducts on its 
own hook for attracting new busi- 
nesses to Georgia. 

To that end it advertises frequently 
in magazines which have nation-wide 
circulation telling of the facilities 
which Georgia has to offer. It main- 
tains an office in New York City for 
the purpose of conferring with or- 
ganizations looking for new sites. 

As a result of this effort, Georgia 
now boasts of nineteen industries the 
company can justly claim the credit 
of bringing into the State. 

Great efforts are being put forth 
to make electricity available to the 
farmers of Georgia. The possibilities 
of farm electrification have been in- 
creased through the tying up of the 
several individual companies of which 
the Georgia Power Company is now 
composed. 


in the State College. These scholar- 
ships are for $150 each. It also do- 
nated $5,000 for the Georgia National 
Egg-laying Contest, which those fa- 
miliar with conditions say has done 
much to make Georgia self-contained 
so far as this important item of food 
is concerned. 


So much for what the company has 
done to deserve good public relations. 
That, of course, is a necessary funda- 
mental of public relations work; but 
it will not achieve its full success if 
the public is not told the story. 

The keynote of the company atti- 
tude toward publicity is sounded in 
the advertisement which it occasion- 
ally runs in local papers throughout 
the State. It reads: 

“There is an answer to any ques- 
tion anyone wants to ask about our 
activities.” 

Some of these questions are antici- 
pated and answered in paid advertise- 
ments. Others are freely answered 
by the public relations department or 
officers, in press interviews. In this 
respect many concerns, public utilities 
and others, can well take a lesson 
from the Georgia Power Company. 
Too many are unwilling to talk about 
unpleasant topics, yet unpleasant hap- 
penings have a way of occurring in 
the best-managed concerns. 

Take accidents, as an example. 
They will happen in spite of all pre- 
cautions. Yet too many concerns 
surround such happenings with more 
mystery than they deserve, thus mak- 
ing them appear more serious than 
they really are. The effect on the 
newspaper men who are assigned to 
cover such stories is unfortunate. 
They can hardly be blamed for a feel- 
ing of prejudice against a concern 
which makes their difficult jobs more 
onerous. So the subjoined comments 
from editors carry a world of sug- 
gestive value to any concern, public 
utility or not, which is in the public 

















A general view of the barns, separator house, churn house and other 
outbuildings on an electrified Georgia farm. 
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Exhibit, submitted by the Georgia Power Company, which was awarded first prize by the judges in the Forbes 


Public Relations Contest. 


It consists of three enormous volumes of convincing evidence of the progress made by 


the company in its dealings with the public in the territory served. Each volume measures 2 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 


eye. The editor of the Atlanta Jour- 
nal has this to say: 

“We have received the finest sort of 
co-operation from the public relations 
department whether the news was such 
as the company might wish to have 
made public or not. Incase of an acci- 
dent, instead of endeavoring to cover 
up the facts, we always have found 
the public relations department ready 
to give us all of the information they 
possess so that a correct account may 
be published.” 

Another editor says: 

“The frank discussion of your affairs 
which relate to the public has entirely 
eradicated that hostility which existed 
against your company a few years ago.” 
Which brings out an important 

point about public relations work; 
namely, that if a concern deserves 
good public relations, it need have no 
fear about telling the public about its 
affairs. 

The public relations department di- 
vides its activities into two classes: 
work within the company, and work 
outside the company. 

To get the policies of the company 
across to the public, the public rela- 
tions department uses practically all 
of the available mediums—newspaper 
advertisements and articles, a weekly 
publication distributed from racks in 
the street cars which contains articles 
about all phases of the company’s af- 
fairs, semi-monthly goodwill posters 
which are displayed in street car win- 
dows, public schools and libraries, 
street car signs, direct mail advertis- 
ing, radio, movies, exhibits at exposi- 
tions, addresses before various or- 





ganizations by trained speakers, co- 
operation in civic campaigns of all 
sorts, and personal work with indi- 
viduals. 

A most effective form of goodwill 
builder has been the poster called the 
Empire State, in which the company 
tells facts about Georgia of which 
every Georgian should be inordi- 
nately proud, yet of which many of 
them were ignorant until told by the 
Georgia Power Company. 

Some of these posters take up sig- 
nificant facts about Georgia’s indus- 
tries and resources, others deal with 
little known but interesting bits of 
history. Every Empire State poster 
is signed by the company with the 
slogan: “It’s Great To Be a Geor- 
gian,” prominently played up. 

Here are a couple of the messages, 
carried on two of the Empire State 
posters, which are typical; the mes- 
sages, it should be added, are enclosed 
in an outline map of the State: 


“THE EMPIRE STATE.” 

“A steamboat was operated on the 
Savannah River (William Long- 
street’s, 1790) seventeen years before 
Fulton launched his Clermont on the 
Hudson at New York.” 

“It’s Great To Be a Georgian.” 

This one following is of the indus- 
trial type: 


“THE EMPIRE STATE.” . 
“Georgia the Leader. Griffin, Geor- 
gia, “The Turkish Towel Town,” is 
the world’s second largest manufac- 
turing center of towels.” 
“It’s Great To Be a Georgian.” 


Although such posters have been 
used for several years, there is still a 
great demand for them from schools 
and other organizations. 

The company also carries on news- 
paper advertising campaigns in the 
communities which it serves to ac- 
quaint the public with its problems, 
aims and facilities. The following 
one is typical : 


“YOUR SERVICE MUST NOT 
FALTER” 

“To assure that you will at all 
times have good and sufficient service, 
we maintain in readiness a surplus ca- 
pacity, for dark days and other emer- 
gencies. At the approach of a sudden 
storm on a bright day, you press a 
button, and we are ready to supply 
the power for our lights. 

“Maintaining this surplus power— 
this ability to make crises common- 
place—is part of our obligation to you, 
part of our citizenship in your com- 
munity.” 

The company has done very little 
in selling stock to customers, because 
of the recent mergers and consolida- 
tions of various companies into the 
Georgia Power Company. Many 
employees have bought stock and 
there have been many requests for 
stock from customers. The company 
is planning to start a stock selling 
campaign shortly now that the con- 
solidations are complete. 

With a body of customer stock- 
holders to augment the thousands of 
friends it already has, it is hard to 
see how the Georgia Power Company 
could possibly attain much more in 
the way of good public relations. 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and 


Comment 


By B. C. Forbes 


Some battle their way to the top. They believe in what 
they call being two-fisted. They are aggressive. They 
love to fight. Woe betide anyone crossing their path. 
They picture the business arena as a battlefield, where 

no quarter need be expected. America 
ae. aoe h roduced y such leaders—in 
BATTLE; as produced many such lea 
OWEN D. YOUNG railroading, in finance, in mining, in 
CONCILIATES . : ie 

manufacturing, in merchandising. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that that type is passing, 
but it would not be an exaggeration to say that the type 
is becoming somewhat less common. Co-operation is tak- 
ing the place of ruthless competition. 

America’s most shining example of the conciliatory, 
harmonizing, diplomatic type of leader is Owen D. 
Young. It was these qualities which first attracted the 
attention of C. A. Coffin, then head of General Electric. 
Mr. Young, as legal representative of Stone & Webster, 
early won a reputation as a successful settler of compli- 
cated disputes. He developed aptitude for harmonizing 
even the sharpest differences between conflicting inter- 
ests—and doing it without displeasing any party. It was 
Owen D. Young’s exercise of these same qualities which 
made the drawing up and acceptance of the Dawes Plan 
possible. And now comes the news that, through his 
offices, the unpleasant Goodyear litigation has been 
amicably settled out of court. 

This raises the question: Should success be sought by 
battling or by conciliating? Different men doubtless will 
reach different answers. Once when E. H. Harriman was 
counseled to adopt less pugnacious methods to reach a 
certain objective, he replied: “Probably you are right— 
but I can do it only my way.” 

Perhaps that is the only answer to the question here 
raised. But will it not make for a happier business world 
if conciliation be practised in preference to combative- 
ness wherever possible? 


= 
Winning quartette: Health, Head, Hustle, Heart. 
.* + 4 


No trained diplomat could have handled himself more 
becomingly than Captain Lindbergh. On every occasion 
he has said and done exactly the right thing. Repeatedly 
taken unawares, he never failed to act or talk fittingly. 

; His excellent behavior, under all cir- 
paw eaeenagdy cumstances, springs from his innate 
CHARACTERISTIC modesty and his kindly attitude to- 
OF GREATNESS wards his fellow-beings. He didn’t 
have to be coached; he simply had it in his heart and out 
it came whenever occasion arose. Modesty often goes 
hand-in-hand with genuine greatness. So is it in the 
case of Captain Charles A. Lindbergh. He has been 
aptly described as the most effective ambassador America 
has sent to Europe since the World War. His country 
owes him an incalculable debt of gratitude. 


Some readers have cancelled their subscriptions and, 
judging from letters received regarding our Ford articles, 
a number of other readers should also do so. Anyone 
who assumes that it is entirely outside the province of 
this publication to indulge in criticism 


PLEASE n to i 
CANCEL of powerful individuals or corpora- 
YOUR tions had bett ibing. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS er stop subscribing. Our 


very first volume contained a series 
of articles on “High-Placed Misfits.” Ever since we 
have, when occasion demanded, outspokenly criticised 
condemnable practices regardless of how influential those 
guilty of practising them. 

We waged warfare against the seven-day week and 
the twelve-hour day in the steel industry and did not 
choose to desist because Judge Gary and other leaders 
protested vehemently. On few subjects have we written 
more often than on the un-American practice of continu- 
ing the seven-day week in various departments of rail- 
way operation. When W. C. Durant had an army of men 
selling his stock throughout the country at what we were 
convinced were unwarrantedly high prices, we did not 
hesitate to issue loud warnings. When General Motors 
on one occasion paid out many millions in extra cash 
dividends we voiced our opinion that a more conservative 
policy would have been preferable, as it was not very long 
thereafter before the corporation raised millions by is- 
suing additional preferred stock. We have before now 
incurred the ire of J. P. Morgan & Company. Our writ- 
ings have brought resolutions of censure and also resolu- 
tions of commendation from trade unions. We have 
published editorials and articles with the certain knowl- 
edge that they would cost us loss of favor and loss of 
business. But we have refused to be muzzled. 

Apparently there are quite a number of readers who 
demand that we shall say nothing but sweet things about 
every individual and every corporation. Criticism they 
dub “muck raking.” And they threaten that, if we per- 
sist in talking straight-from-the-shoulder unfavorably 
about anybody or anything, they will stop subscribing. 
They are hereby notified to do so, because we have not 
the slightest intention of giving up our independence of 
thought and expression. Our publication would—de- 
servedly—have scant influence and would fall con- 
temptibly short of being true to life, true to the financial 
and business life of this country, did it represent every- 
body and everything as always being beyond criticism. 
We place a higher value upon our freedom and self-re- 
spect than we do upon making money by mugwumpish 
obsequiousness. 

* * * 

Success in business is not success tf tt kills all else in 
life. 

* * * 


You can’t be game unless you are playing the game. 
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Running into a Westerner in New York the other day, 

I asked him what had brought him East. “I am inter- 
ested in a railroad,” he replied, “which has had an im- 
portant matter before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for more than two years. It has 


Te ISSION been absolutely impossible to get a 
TWO YEARS decision from them. The delay has 
BEHIND 


been most embarrassing, and as con- 
tinued inaction would be serious, I am trying to get op- 
portunity to plead with the Commission not to hold the 
whole thing up much longer.” 

How would any large business enterprise fare if the 
management were more than two years behind in taking 
up important proposals for decision? Two years’ delay 
in accepting or rejecting business propositions would 
bankrupt any company. The Interstate Commission i; 
hopelessly behind in its work. Few governmental bodies 
are not. Yet radical politicians agitate for swelling 
enormously Washington’s responsibilities by creating new 
commissions and other political bodies and clothing them 
with far-reaching powers to interfere still further with 
business. Happily, the majority of the people have learned 
to put more trust in responsible business men than in ir- 
responsible politicians and proposed new tax-eating bodies. 

ie. fe 

Thriftlessness often fosters cowardice. Thrift inspires 
courage. Shiftless persons rarely have much backbone. 
They are so dependent upon others for assistance that 
often they cannot assert themselves to preserve their 
self-respect. Their wasteful habits sap 


La Ae their self-reliance, their self-assur- 
AID TO ance. The thrifty individual, on the 
COURAGE 


other hand, has learned to stand on 
his own feet. He has learned how to take care of him- 
self, how to manage his affairs, how to provide against 
emergencies. Therefore, he is little inclined to submit to 
uncalled for indignities. Nor is he afraid to take reason- 
able risks. His financial backlog gives him courage. And 
without courage few successful careers have been built 
up. Thus we arrive at this formula: 

Thrift develops courage; courage develops success. 

“2 

When the Pioneer Limited of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul rolled out of Chicago the other day equipped, 
for the first time, with new Pullman cars, it marked the 
end of a thirty-seven-year-old quarrel. Two stalwarts of 
last generation, Roswell Miller, then 


Hh. ES eae president of the St. Paul, and George 
QUARREL M. Pullman, both strong, self-willed 
BURIED 


men, each running a large enterprise 
with a free hand, fell out—about what, nobody now re- 
calls. As Roswell Miller stamped out of Pullman’s of- 
fice, he heatedly announced that from that moment Pull- 
man would not be permitted to operate cars on the St. 
Paul. He kept his word. Miller’s successors continued 
the stand, continued it until the St. Paul was the only 
important railroad in America operating its own sleeping 
cars. The road was still adhering to this practice when it 
went into bankruptcy. Trouble often heals old sores. 
At any rate, the St. Paul management decided to bury the 
hatchet, a deal was made with the Pullman Company and 
the starting whistle of the Pioneer Limited was as a salute 
over the grave of the generation-old feud. 

















Torn-up streets often cause irritation. Motorists detest 
“Detour” signs. In Eastern cities a common theme of 
complaint is the number of torn-up or blocked sidewalks 
and streets. In the Far West alert public utility com- 

anies h i ik 
sonenine panies have taught the public to like 


STREETS AND- it! The accompanying photograph 
MAKING THEM presents a partial explanation. A 


vaeeeniiniais communication from J. Charles Jor- 
dan of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, inspired by 
a paragraph I recently wrote about such mollifying signs, 
tells the rest of the story. He says: 


; The idea originated with the Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
in an endeavor to provide a standard trench barrier to be used 
where the company had openings in the streets or highways. With 
the. completion of the mechanical details for this trench barrier, 
which is used over the company’s entire system throughout North- 
ern California, the problem of suitable wording arose. There 
were all kinds of suggestions such as “Danger!” “Keep Out!” 
“Stop!” “Street Closed!” 

Two factors entered in the making up of a standard trench 
barrier with suitable wording. The first was that all styles, 
shapes and makes of barrier were used, which had a negative 
advertising value, and the other was that the wording often 
gave the impression of a domineering utility or a negative sug- 
gestion. 

After considerable study we came to the conclusion that in 
practically every case where a utility opened up a street, it was 
for an extension, improvement in service, or to provide additional 
facilities to serve—truly, a sign of progress. So we hit upon the 
happy thought of the slogan, “A Sign of Progress—P. G. and E.,” 
by which almost everyone knows the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company. This slogan met with immediate favor, creating a 
favorable impression for the company and likewise the com- 
munity. To strangers entering a city or town where this utility’s 
work was so advertised, it gave the impression that the town 
was alive and growing. The local people also absorbed the ex- 
pansion and development idea. The telephone company thought 
well of it and followed, using our standard of construction and a 
slogan, “Growing with San Francisco,” and a like wording featur- 
ing other cities and towns. The Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Company and others are revamping their barriers, using a pro- 
posed slogan “Digging to Serve,” etc. 

We have had much favorable comment on these trench barriers 
and the following is indicative of the spirit in which it was re- 
ceived. The item was used as a caption for an illustration, show- 
ing an opening in the street covered with this type of barrier: 

“BLOCKING THE STREET AND MAKING THEM LIKE IT” 

“Our hats are off to the ‘public be served’ genius of a 
wellknown company, who evolved this variation of the time 
honored ‘Danger—Men At Work’ signs, which from time 
immemorial has protected underground workmen and aroused 
the irate motorist, who finds his way blocked, to even greater 
heights of ire. Who could be angry at a sign of progress?” 


Will Eastern companies please copy—or, if possible, 
improve on this temper-healing idea? 
* * * 


Discourtesy leads to another “dis”—dismissal. 


a 
’Tis better to be stung than sting. 
a ee 


Boasting and boosting differ only one letter—but they 


differ much. 
* * * 


You can’t live a well-rounded life unless you are square. 
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my modest savings in 
electric light and power 
stocks than in either railway 
or industrial issues. 
Why? 
Most railway stocks have 


[= = invested more of 








Say It with Lower Rates 


and 1926, combined, reached 
$550,000,000. 

From the investor’s point 
of view, it is extremely com- 
forting to know that there is 
a ready market, at declining 
rates, for the total of well over 














advanced spectacularly. The 





yield on them, measured, not 

by earnings, but by dividend payments, is very small, and 
I have less confidence of growth in railway and industrial 
profits than I have in the prospects of well-managed 
light and power companies. 

Certainly the electrical industry, taken as a whole, is 
expanding more than railroading. Also, it is growing 
faster and has every likelihood of continuing to grow 
faster than most of our established industries. 

This one factor of greater prospetcive relative growth 
has influenced me to select common shares of ably-run, 
enterprising gas and electric light and power companies. 

Other considerations have been taken into the reckon- 
ing. For example: 

Few industries are proving capable of achieving so 
much in the way of reducing costs. 

Science and invention are constantly succeeding in ex- 
tracting more light and power from each pound of coal 
consumed. 

Engineers and inventors are making it possible to 
transmit a constantly-increasing volume of power over 
constantly-increasing distances. 

Transmission and’ distributing wastes and costs, like 
generating wastes and costs, are being ingeniously reduced. 

Brainy leaders are broad-guage enough to sanction and 
carry out the interconnection of their systems, so as to 
benefit consumers and cut down the expensive individual 
reserve facilities necessary for the insuring of uninter- 
rupted service in cases of emergency. 

Progress has been made in awakening the public’s con- 
sciousness of the need for conserving and harnessing the 
nation’s latent water power resources. 

Suspicion and hostility have been broken down suf- 
ficiently to modify very notably clamor for governmental 
and municipal ownership and operation of public utilities. 

By the more solicitous consideration the industry has 
shown for the public during recent years, such a measure 
of goodwill has been inspired that local regulatory bodies, 
with rare exceptions, now act fairly and reasonably. These 
same bodies usually recognize, among other things, that 
it ts true of electric light and power plants that in unity 
there is strength; consequently, the trend towards magni- 
tude, towards consolidation, in evidence throughout the 
whole world of economics, is not blindly opposed by the 
official authorities. 

The higher regard in which the industry is now deserv- 
edly held by the public has made possible the raising of 
needed new capital at progressively lower rates. 

Last year not far from $1,000,000,000 of additional 
capital was furnished by investors, while in the first 
quarter of this year total flotations, including refunding 
operations, approximated $500,000,000, exclusive of un- 
advertised local sales of securities to customers and em- 
ployees, a movement which has reached very important 

magnitude—customer ownership sales of securities in 1925 


a billion dollars of new money 
to be raised by the industry 
this year. Not only has it become easy to refund high-in- 
terest-bearing obligations with less costly obligations, not 
only is it now feasible to reduce the ratio of bonds (carry- 
ing fixed interest-bearing charges) to stocks, but the in- 
vestor’s whole attitude towards the light and power in- 
dustry is facilitating the carrying out of consolidation on 
an unprecedented scale. 

This, furthermore, should, and doubtless will, greatly 
stimulate the accomplishing of that colossal objective, the 
electrification of the 95 per cent. of our 6,500,000 farms 
still without the work-saving and life-saving current. 

But—yes, there must be added a “but.” 

What will the public demand from public utility oper- 
ators in return for the greater favor now shown them? 

Into the electric light and power “kitty” there have been 
poured, as already shown, a more generous amount of fair 
play and goodwill, friendly regulation, invention and 
science, cost-cutting efficiency, cheaper capital, intercon- 
nection, consolidation, etc., etc. 

Gentlemen of the electric light and power industry, the 
public will not be satisfied merely by punctilious courtesy, 
affable attention to complaints, fine-sounding speeches or 
other statements, rosy promises or any form of flatttery. 

No, gentlemen. All your public relations activities, all 
your demonstrations of brilliant efficiency, all your achieve- 
ments in the direction of inter-connecting and merging 
far-flung properties, will not long suffice to gain and re- 
tain public and political goodwill unless you prove your- 
selves able, willing, anxious to: 

Say tt with lower rates. 

Matt. Sloan, president of Brooklyn Edison, recently 
bought whole newspaper pages to announce a reduction 
in rates and to point out that this was the second volun- 
tary reduction made in two years. When I drew a 
prominent utility leader’s attention to this record, he shot 
back, “Why, our company has done quite as much in the 
way of lowering rates.” My comment was, “Well, al- 
though I am one of your customers, I didn’t know it. You 
are mighty poor merchandisers.” 

The truth is that, whereas nearly every other com- 
modity and service has advanced in cost since 1913, 
domestic electricity rates have been reduced 15 per cent. 
and the rates for industrial power—a vital factor in aid- 
ing the United States to win its industrial supremacy— 
have likewise been very substantially lowered. 

Yet, without finding the slightest fault with such a 
record, but rather applauding it, emphasis cannot be too 
strongly stressed as to the urgent necessity for ceaselessly 
striving to achieve still further progress. 

Say it with lower rates and, when you do say it, say it 
so loudly that every household in the land will hear. 

Du this and you will have nothing to fear from what- 
ever any self-seeking, trouble-raising, radical politicians 
may say or attempt to do. 
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Many Readers 
Condemn Our 


HIS entire issue of Forres could be filled wth 

letters of comment on our series of articles on the 

Ford Motor Company. Pointed extracts are here 
presented. Names of writers criticising us are given; for 
obvious reasons names of critics of Ford are withheld. 


THESE CONDEMN: 


Secretary Harvey Campbell, of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce, writes that his directors discussed our Ford 
articles and 


“I was instructed to communicate with you and inform you 
that in the opinion of Detroit’s leading business men, such 
articles are extremely destructive. They are particularly 
resented because they reflect upon the community at large as 
much as they reflect upon any individual or institution... . 

“We can see no reason for such articles aside from sensa- 
tionalism. Such attacks can do no possible good and the 
harm they may do will be felt more by your magazine than 
by Detroit or Detroit’s industrial leaders.” 


Claud R. Tromley, “realtor,” Detroit, states that he 
took the matter up with the Detroit Real Estate Board, 
and, Secretary H. T. Clough writes, it 


“RESOLVED that the Directors of the Detroit Real Estate 
Board respectfully submit to the Editor of Forpes MaGazIne 
that articles of this character can only be harmful and that 
it is our judgment that the publication of this particular 
article serves no good purpose and that a copy of this reso- 
lution be respectfully submitted to the 
MAGAZINE.” 


Mark Kolich, “connected with the Ford organization 


for the past seven (7) years,” in course of a long letter 
says: 
“In several of the large motor and body plants in Detroit 
there are women working on machines, doing a man’s work at 
less than half a man’s pay. No mention was made of these 
concerns in your magazine. In my fifteen years of mechani- 
cal experience, I have not found a more fair organization to 
be connected with... . 

“I am not trying to defend the Ford Motor Co., but am 
just endeavoring to show that all manufacturing companies 
have a long ways to go to attain perfection.” 


Martin E. Kemmerle, “automobile finance and insur- 
ance,” San Francisco, writes: 
“To me Forses has represented all that was ideal in a busi- 
ness’ life—Forses looked always for the best in business and 
presented it to his readers in an inspiring manner. To find 
that Forses will deliberately set out to tear a business organi- 
zation to pieces, however, is something that destroys my 
faith entirely in the motives of his articles.” 

Harold H. Stewart, Stewart Mailing List Company, 
Seattle, in cancelling his subscription, writes: 
“You are probably well paid for your vicious attacks on Henry 
Ford. . . . I would attend I. W. W. meetings and listen to soap 


box orators rather than pay for reading the ravings of soap 
box writers.” 


C. A. Anderson, “a foreman in the Chicago branch,” 
disclaims “slave-driving” there, and says of complaining 
Detroit employees: 


“They asked for work when they applied at Ford’s, and if the 
work was too hard why didn’t they have enough backbone to 


get up and quit? No; they are ‘yellow’.” 


J. M. Allen, Oakland, Cal.: 


“Looks like Forses had called upon Mr. Ford for a feature’ 
at so much per and had been unable to put the idea over. 
Stop my magazine at once!” 

A. L. Couzens, Detroit, cancelling his subscription: 


“Perhaps a good advertising contract would cure all the ills 
of which you complain.” 


FORD 


Editor of Forpes . 
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Articles; Others 
Commend Them 


W. C. Bettilyon, New England sales manager of the 
Williamson Heater Company, after referring to our pub- 
lication as a “scandal sheet” : 


“As I weigh the issue it certainly must be a personal reason 
of your own, and it cannot be by any chance the desire of 
your readers to know the bad points of any one man.” 


W. M. Owen, Realty Development Corporation, West 
Palm Beach, after complimenting us on our past be- 
havior : 


“Is it your province to publish these things? Is it not a part 
of your purpose as a business magazine to build up rather 
than tear down?” 


Erhold H. Gunther, attorney and professor, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana: 


“Have the Jewish people retained you as their Press Agent?” 
THESE COMMEND: 


A Certified Public Accountant in Ford’s employ: 


“You have scarcely acratched the surface. I know of my own 
knowledge that everything you have said is unquestionably 
true—the real trouble is that you could not possibly present 
the situation in its full truth.” 


J. D. L., Philadelphia : 


“No doubt you saw Senator Couzen’s vindication of many of 


your contentions in connection with his replies on the Mellon tax 
” 
case. 


J. B. W., Jacksonville, Florida : 


“I have noted with interest that Mr. Ford has ceased to be a 
competitor, to some extent, of the retail stores. I am of the 
opinion that the changes of the next three years will very 
vitally affect Mr. Ford. 


From a nationally-known publisher : 


“T want to congratulate you on your Ford series. This will be 
an evidence of the courage of your magazine to many people 
who did not realize its stamina’ heretofore. Your readers 


will become your friends ‘because of your courage and initia- 
tive, 


A. Maunder, Detroit: 


“I have just been reading your article on Ford. With regard 
to a vacation, I was with them 7 years. My mother died last 
September and on January 17th I applied for leave of absence, 
but when I returned I was surprised to see a letter from Ford’s 
dated February 25th informing me I had terminated my ser- 
vices with the company. I had a leave of absence for two 
months. I have their letter with me. I still think Ford’ is a 
good man, but he has some most extraordinary superintend- 
ents and foremen. Many of them sell wildcat real estate, 


borrow money of their men, etc. You can use my name and 
address any old time.” 


A. J. V., a Southern minister : 


“Henry Ford’s fight against the Jewish race, to my mind, is 
only the evidence of self-inflated ignorance. I am not a Jew, 
but I am a minister of the gospel.” 


G. C. S. M., Chicago: 


“Regardless of the merits of Ford’s car and the high state 
of efficiency reached in his manufacturing plants, the fact 
remains that he has gone ‘swashbuckling’ through the motor 
field—to borrow Lloyd George’s expression—for a number of 
years, and now that he faces the fight of his career the sym- 
pathies of the public are with his adversaries. 

“Furthermore, his public utterances on numerous occasions 
have taken away the glamour which would naturally surround 
a ‘billionaire,’ and to a great number of thinking people he is 


—outside of his business success—a joke.” 

A Western public accountant and auditor, formerly in 
Ford’s employ: 

“The so-called minimum of $6 per day for production or 


plant employees is a farce, because I worked on payroll rec- 
ords and know whereof I write. The employees made $6 
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per day for days worked, but could not depend each week on 
a satisfactory week’s wages. wm A didi 

“Ford’s man Sorensen paid us a visit. His visit was followed 
shortly thereafter by wholesale firing of office and plant 
employees. The writer was fired without notice. Ford’s 
policies of firing without notice all classes of employees and 
of dealers is ruthless. I believe ' . m safe in predicting trouble 
for the Ford Motor Company within the next three or four 
years unless an about-face is executed, his employees treated 
jairly, his dealers encouraged and helped, rather than driven, 
and an improved automobile with a modern, up-to-date en- 
gine, brought out very soon.” 


From a man who rose to high position in the Ford 


organization : 

“Just an hour and a half after I had received notice, I was 
on the street without a job, after years of faithful service, 
after working my way through the various departments of the 
Ford business from a $100 a month retail salesman to———. 
It took a little time to get my personal belongings together, 
or Mr. Ford’s representative could have worked faster.” 


From a former Ford dealer: 


“When purchasing the Ford dealership I was told by the 
Ford Company to purchase at cost price less reasonable de- 
preciation. This was set up on my books and usual deprecia- 
tion taken yearly. When we wanted to sell, we were told that 
we would have to sell to the man that they designated and 
intimated that if we did not sell at their suggested price they 
would cance: the contract.. This of course left us at their 
mercy and we were compelled to sell at a loss of several 
thousand dollars. But even at that was glad to get out at 
any price. 

“You know that every Ford dealer was compelled to secure 
a certain number of subscribers yearly. This meant that the 
average Ford dealer became a pest to his friends and custom- 
ers and all to feed the ego of Ford.” 


From a retail merchant located in a “Ford town,’ 
Detroit : 


“T have never been able to understand why Ford should 
consider us robbers and profiteers when he makes such tre- 
mendous profits on his products. As far as we are concerned 
here, his five-day week is a hoax. His employees, especially 
in the auto parts factory, are lucky if they get three days a 
week,” 


, 


not 


From an Alabama business man, who “lived in De- 
troit for forty years”: 


“You could have written a great deal more. You could 
have related his record in regard to patents and ideas, and of 
cancelled contracts; you could have been told of contractor's 
who have been ruined by Ford methods. It is time that the 
truth should be told.” 


From a Baltimore business man: 


“A friend started selling Ford cars for a dealer and was 
informed that he was expected to get four subscribers each 
week for The Dearborn Independent and if he didn’t, he (the 
dealer) would be forced to deduct $4 from his drawing ac- 
count. 

“I am giving you this information because of the great 
influence: which you have been able to bring to bear where 
unjust working conditions exist, such as was the case former- 
ly in the steel industry.” 


From the head of a firm of Ford dealers in an import- 
ant city who writes at great length: 


“When the critical condition of some of their dealers was 
made known to the Ford organization, the only satisfaction 
they received was a message something like this, ‘Tell your 


dealers that we have just completed a successful year, and’ 


have made considerable money. We have $400,000,000.00 in 
the bank, and are not worrying. If they don’t like the game 
let them get out the best way they can. When they are gone 
we can probably find others to replace them. 

‘Much has been said of Ford’s indifference to his employ- 
ees, but they have nothing to complain about in comparison 
to his dealers. 

“One great trouble with Ford Motor Company seems to be 
that they still live and move in the atmosphere of 1919. 
Methods that were highly successful then would be disast- 
rous now. 


“Mr. Ford appears sorely in need of a Colonel House.” 
From Providence, R. I., comes this: 


“Your criticisms of Ford without doubt are actuated by a spirit 
Ol sympathy for the ‘under dog’ and the spirit of justice. 

“Mr. D. Brown’s letter from Cambridge, shows, on its face, 
the type of small man with a peanut shell intelligence—annoying, 
but not worthy of consideration.” 
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America should ponder the British Government’s with- 
drawal of the diplomatic relations established with the 
Russian Soviet Government by the Ramsay Macdonald 
Labor Administration. There still is agitation here for 
“recognizing” the Moscow gang of 


LEAVE . 
RUSSIAN debt repudiators and avowed enemies 
BOLSHEVISTS of Amverican institutions and of 
ALONE ne ten] ”? 

capital. How any self-respect- 


ing government can hold out the right hand of fellow- 
ship to the tyrants who are dominating the Russian people 
and who are sleeplessly striving to foment revolution 
throughout the world passes comprehension. 

Trade considerations are important in human affairs; 
but there are other considerations transcendently more 
important. Our own Government’s attitude has been 
eminently sensible: let those who choose to have business 
dealings with Bolshevists do so at their own risk, but 
do not ask the United States Government to open wide 
its official portals to proclaimed enemies of our law and 
order. 

Honesty and dishonesty cannot mix any more than 
oil and water can mix. The less countenance, co-opera- 
tion, encouragement and credit Russia’s Reds receive 
from the rest of the world, the sooner will they find 
themselves compelled to drop their impossible theories 
and adopt decent principles and practices. 

* + * 
When everybody else seems wrong, you are. 
ee 9 


Knock the boss and by and by yow'll be knocking doors 
for a job. 
+s 


Success and research will go hand in hand in the 
future. Research blazes new trails and makes progress 
possible: Concerns without research departments will be 
doomed to-stand still or, at best, trail behind. General 


Poe a Electric, Eastman Kodak, General 
TO DEPEND Motors, Westinghouse, American 
beter ON Telephone & Telegraph, National 
— Cash Register, Burroughs Adding 


Machine, are among shining examples of large-scale re- 
search profitably conducted. Now—rather tardily—the 
United States Steel Corporation has decided to prosecute 
research energetically and extensively. Research possi- 
bilities are not confined to billion-dollar or other mam- 
moth corporations. A paper manufacturer declares: 
“Our research laboratory costs us about $50,000 a year, 
but it is the biggest dividend-paying department of our 
organization.” 

Many industries are now experiencing competition 
from without, meaning competition from other products. 
Usually it has been research that has made it possible for 
certain industries to evolve new uses for their materials 
and products. Obviously, any industry which fails to 
maintain ceaseless research becomes vulnerable. Buying 
from hand-to-mouth may be good business; but making 
no effort, by study, research, experiment, to become bet- 
ter equipped to meet conditions to-morrow and the day 
after is not good business. 

e 2% 


The young man who comes to work all in is finally 


let out. 
* * * 


No human who radiates happiness is a failure. 
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Depending More on 
Investment Bankers 


FORBES for June 15, 1927 


Meeting Diversified Demands 
of a Nation of Investors 


Bayard F. Pope, Head of Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc., Discusses Changes in 
the Methods of Distributing Investment Securities 


AYARD F. POPE is under 
B forty and at the head of one 

of Wall Street’s great invest- 
ment banking houses. 

But that is not the whole story. It 
is not even the most human phase of 
it, as human life is coming to be 
understood to-day. 

The career of the youthful presi- 
dent of Stone & Webster and Blod- 
get, Inc., has surely been an exciting 
one. But no one knows better than 
Mr. Pope himself that the story is 
not one of a young champion bend- 
ing the world to his will, but one of 
a new line-up in human affairs gen- 
erally, of a new co-ordination in the 
world of human relations, of a com- 
plete new industrial order and of 
necessarily new methods in the world 
of finance. 

Mr. Pope will not talk of his career 
as a career, mainly because he be- 
longs to the new order of American 
executives who find it impossible to 
think of life in terms of personal 
careering. 


The Metamorphosis of Finance 


American finance, as these leaders 
see it, has become impersonal—es- 
pecially during the past ten years— 
and other things being equal, the per- 
son who is most capable of becoming 
impersonal is in the best position to 
deal with it in realistic and effective 
fashion. 

Young as he is, the whole world 
of finance has changed almost beyond 
recognition since Mr. Pope’s connec- 
tion with it. He did not bring about 
that change, he knows. No financial 
leader and no group of financial lead- 
ers brought it about. The change 
happened, much as the war happened, 
not so much by anybody’s decree as 
by the new relations which had been 
set up between people and people. 

The marked change in the world 
of finance may be illustrated by a 
few figures. At the beginning of 
this century, Mr. Pope pointed out, 
the national wealth of the United 
States was, roughly, $88,000,000,000. 

This is approximately our estim- 
ated annual national income to-day. 

By 1922 our wealth had increased 
about 265 per cent. and in 1926 it had 


By Charles W. Wood 


reached the tremendous total of 
$386,000,000,000. 

Before the war, when our national 
income was about half what it is to- 
day, there were estimated approxi- 
mately 500,000 investors in the coun- 
try. Reputable economists estimate 
that there are now between ten and 
fifteen millions. 

“Those figures,’ Mr. Pope re- 

















BAYARD F. POPE 


President, Stone & Webster and 
Blodget, Inc. 


marked, “constitute the biggest hu- 
man interest story I know anything 
about. They mean that between ten 
and fifteen million Americans have 
come into a different relation with 
one another, and with all the world. 
Only a few years ago the financing 
of a great enterprise was naturally 
looked upon as a job for a rich man 
or a little group of rich men. To- 
day, it is rightly thought of as a 
proposition to be placed before a na- 
tion of investors. 

“Tn the old days it was only natural 
that financing should be thought of 
largely as an art. To-day it must be 
approached as a science. Individuals 
and little groups may be induced to 
invest or speculate according to their 
own hunches or the hunches of some 
successful plunger who has captured 


their imagination. More and more, 
however, as financiers are dealing 
with this tremendous reservoir of the 
people’s savings, it is necessary to 
discount mere hopes and hunches 


and to subject each proposition to 


the most rigorous analysis. 

“The pressure to-day is definitely 
toward the elimination of the mere 
‘hunch’ speculator. Scientific finance 
is coming in—and scientific finance 
is not the art of getting rich quickly, 
but the process by which the life of 
socjety itself is nourished.” 

This change in the manner of 
financing is one of the primary fac- 
tors behind the creation of the or- 
ganization of Stone & Webster and 
Blodget, Inc. The firm is a combina- 
tion e the investment department of 


Stone & Webster, Inc., with the in- \ 


vestment house of Blodget & Co 


This is the first time in Wall Street 
history that two such large and 


flourishing investment banking houses 
have consolidated. 


Responsibility of Bankers 


Both of these organizations were 
very prosperous, with substantial 
capital and large sales departments, 
particularly in New York and New 
England, and a fast-growing busi- 
ness in the Middle West. They had 
both reflected the new conditions and 
both had identical aims. 

Like all present-day banking houses 
of the better character, they recog- 
nized one common enemy, the un- 
scrupulous dealer in securities with 
no other particular aim than to get 
rich quickly. The two concerns, in 
fact, were very much one in prin- 
ciple and, therefore, they set about to 
become one in practice, so that the 
growing demand for diversified in- 
vestments might be even more ade- 
quately met. 

“Investment banking,” Mr. Pope 
explained, “is either a great social 
service or a great social dis-service. 
Modern civilization is dependent 
upon competent financing of ever 
greater and greater collective enter- 
prises. This financing itself has now 
become collective to a degree that no 
one dreamed of before the war. To 
lure investors into unsound invest- 
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Jptee-Péter accounting-writing machines do a 

great deal more than handle routine accounting 
work. They so organize your accounting depart- 
ment that it can furnish you daily every vital fact 
that helps you guide your business. Yet your account- 
ing overhead actually goes down! 




















: Elliott-Fisher can do more effective work because it 
: has the exclusive flat writing surface and automatic- 
> 7 electric operation. These two features enable Elliott- 
Fisher to combine many details into one operation 
y and at the same time do them with greater speed 
e ff and accuracy than is possible any other way. 
e & We shall be glad to show you how Elliott-Fisher 
¢ can fit smoothly into your accounting system and 
; improve it. Write us for details. 
f ' zg ¥ 3 - e, ee a 
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t paperwas does more than simply add. Touch a key and 
it subtracts directly. It prints the figure to be subtracted 
as well as the result. No complements to figure. Nothing 
to learn. Touch another key and Sundstrand is ready to 
do automatic shift multiplication. 

Yet the Sundstrand keyboard has only ten figure 
keys—never more. The operator need not locate 
columns. Without shifting position, one hand controls 
all operations. 

Such simplicity of action gives Sundstrand extreme 
speed without any loss of accuracy. Its visibility and 
portability make it convenient and pleasant to use. 

See that you get all the features Sundstrand offers when 
you buy an adding machine. You will find them in no 
other machine at anything like Sundstrand’s price. Write 
us for further information. 


| =(% eneral On Eevrment Crorenen 


























Elliott-Fisher Company has Corporation through its | 
Elliott-Fisher Division fj acquired the business and _£Elliott-Fisher and Sund- Sundstrand Division 
The Elliott-Fisher Division mar- assets ofthe SundstrandCor- _ strand Divisions. The Sundstrand Division markets 
kets Elliott-Fisher Accounting- poration. Sales and service offices are Sundstrand Adding, Subtracting 
Writing machines designed to meet Products of both com- maintained by GOEC in the and Bookkeeping Machines and 
every accounting requirement. panies are marketed by the _ principal cities of theUnited Cash Registers. 

General Office Equipment States and foreign countries. / 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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ments is not merely a crime against 
them as individuals; it is treason to 
our whole social structure. 


“But the time has passed when the 
individual investor can discriminate 
between sound and unsound enter- 
prises. The whole situation, in fact, 
has become so complicated that not 
only the investing public but the is- 
suers of securities are finding them- 
selves more and more dependent upon 
the services of the investment banker. 

“A public utility enterprise may be 
of the soundest character, well en- 
gineered in every respect, and still 
unable to float its securities without 
this expert assistance, for millions of 
investors scattered all over the coun- 
try, who might normally select this 
type of investment in preference to 
any other, are in no position to check 
it up and compare it with the thou- 
sands of other offerings of good, 
bad and indifferent stocks and bonds. 


“Without the aid of an investment 


banker in whom he has learned to. 


have confidence, an investor is likely 
to be merely gambling, even though 
this may be the farthest thing from 
his mind. And without the invest- 
ment banker to carry his securities 
to their normal market, the promoter 
of the most worthy enterprise is 
likely also to become the victim of 
chance. He may find a market for 
those securities or he may not; but 
with the tremendous volume of other 
securities now clamoring for the in- 
vestor’s attention through recognized 
and time-tested channels, the chances 
are that he will not. 


$7,300,000,000 in Electric Plants 


“The investment in electrical plants 
and equipment in the United States 
has increased in four years from 
$4,400,000,000 to $7,300,000,000. 

“The average public utility cor- 
poration has not only welcomed but 
fostered the tendency toward a wider 
and ever wider distribution of its se- 
curities. By virtue of these great 
collective enterprises, the individual 
American is able to employ a degree 
of power many times greater than the 
citizens of any previous society in all 
human history, and by virtue of the 
scientific financing of these enter- 
prises, the profits derived from this 
new flood of power are being dis- 
tributed to millions and millions of 
these Americans, and to more mil- 
lions of them every year.” 


To handle ever-increasingly large 
issues, the investment banker must 
have increasing capital—which was 
another reason for the consolidation 
that brought the firm of Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Inc., into be- 
ing. Combinations in the utility field 
and in other industrials now require 
financing in sums of ten or twenty- 
five or fifty millions, where two or 
five millions would have been called 
for only a few years ago. 


In the distribution of these securi- 
ties, however, the average investor is 
likely to be satisfied with smaller 
holdings than the average investor of 
former days. Ten years ago, a man 
with $10,000 to invest was likely to 
invest it all in one particular stock or 
bond. To-day, the same man may be 
investing $100,000 and not have $10,- 
000 tied up in any one investment. 


“The investor of to-day,” said Mr. 
Pope, “wants diversity. He wants 
not only bonds, but stocks, and he 
wants different kinds of stocks. He 
wants some preferred stocks yielding 
a definite return, some common 
stocks which are good dividend pay- 
ers, and some, perhaps, which have 
not yet begun to pay dividends. 

“Scientific investing does not mean 
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people and goods must be provided, 
and that those who have best rend- 
ered that service now and in the past 
will continue by their brains, their 
energy and their ingenuity so to do. 


“The need, the demand for trans- 
portation, public service, industry and 
so forth goes ever-increasingly on. 
It is only the means by which the 
service is supplied that changes, ever 
improving. This is a vastly different 
thing to speculate upon from the in- 
tegrity and the sanity and business 
capacity of organizations which the 
investor is in no position to learn 
about. 

“The investment banker is in a pos- 
ition to learn these things if he has 
an adequate staff of investigators, 
accountants, auditors and engineers. 

















The latest development in electric generation—A 7,000 kilowatt turbine 

generator, operating at 1,200 pounds steam pressure and at a speed of 

3,600 revolutions per minute—installed at the Lakeside power plant of 
the North American System at Milwaukee, Wis. 


that the element of adventure has 
been wholly eliminated. There is, 
and I think there always will be, a 
great field for adventure in invest- 
ment. A new industrial process is 
discovered and a new industry is 
built about it. Only time can tell 
how profitable this industry may 
prove to be. In a sense, there must 
always be some who are willing to 
speculate on the future, and those 
who have capital which can be spared 
for such an expression of their faith 
perform a great social service when 
they capitalize such new enterprises 
of a worthy character. 


“The investment banker cannot 
guarantee that any enterprise will 
pay certain dividends forever. But 
he can inform his clients whether the 
enterprise is industrially and finan- 
cially well constructed. He cannot 
eliminate the clement of chance from 
social evolution. Possibly our 
modern systems of railroad trans- 
portation may some day be supplant- 
ed by airplanes or other different 
methods of conveyance. But that is 
not a matter for concern. 


“We are willing to speculate that 


the world will go on, that transporta- 
tion for an increasing volume of 





And he is in a position to relate 
the enterprise, if sound, to the speci- 
fic needs of the investor. He will 
not permit a helpless widow with 
limited means, for instance, to risk 
them in securities of a speculative 
character. 

“With the man who wants to buy 
in the hope of selling immediately 
and making a quick speculative profit, 
he will have nothing to do at all. Our 
industrial system is our life-sustain- 
ing process, and this process can be 
nourished best by the orderly dis- 
tribution of securities. Wall Street 
has come to appreciate this; and this 
new understanding can be relied 
upon, much more than we can rely 
upon mere restrictions, to set our 
industrial and social and financial 
house in order.” 


Mr. Pope, like all the typical lead- 
ers of to-day, was much more ready 
to talk about his job than were the 
leaders of yesterday. He was not 
only willing but anxious that the pub- 
lic should know all there is to know 
about that job. And is it not getting 
to be more and more of a question 
whether one’s relation to the rest of 
eo —— is not after all his real 
self ? 
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“ANACONDA COPPER. 


EXTENDING 


Electricity’s 
Helping Hand 


HE electrical industry as a unit 

has set itself to overcome the obsta- 
cles in the way of extending electrical 
service to the farmer. 


Thus far the greatest handicap has been 
the high cost—as compared to the ex- 
pected earning power—of establishing 
and maintaining transmission lines over 
the great distances required to serve 
rural communities. 


Anaconda helps by providing a trans- 
mission wire especially designed to give 
economical service. This wire, known as 
Hitenso“BB,” possesses the greatest tough- 
ness and strength consistent with high 
conductivity. Its strength permits the use 
of longer spans, thus lowering the cost 
of the original installation. Its toughness 
in service reduces repairs to a minimum, 
and assures long life. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices, Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Mills and Factories: Waterbury, Conn., Ansonia, Conn., 
Torrington, Conn., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., Buffalo, N.Y.. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Canadian Mill, Anaconda American Brass, Ltd., 
New Toronto, Ontario 


BRASS “22 BRONZE 
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~™ OOD SERVICE FIRST! This 
~ was the basis on which the 
J Georgia Power Company built 
its public relations campaign. 
Before they asked for 
friendship and _ support, 
they showed that they were 


deserving of it. 


One of the first things the 
Georgia Power Company 
did was to install, in the 
offices which dealt directly 
with the public, the most 
modern office equipment 
and office systems in exist- 
ence. They made good 
service to the public inevitable. 


Then 
they trained, and trained, and trained 
their employees in the use of this equip- 
ment and of these systems. 


After that they talked service. And 
they had a right to talk. 
* * * * x 
OOD SERVICE FIRST! Reming- 


ton Rand Business Service exists 
primarily to serve businesses. In line 
with our service program we are creating 
a business library—presenting in separate 





Remington Rand 
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First of All 


For Unless Good Service Is Ren- 
dered, No Amount of Advertising 
or Propaganda Will Be Convincing 


books the story of outstandingly success- 
ful office methods in every business. 

Naturally we recognized the value of 
the Georgia Power Company’s work, and 
we have published the story 
of this work as one volume 
of our business library. 


“The Public Utility Of- 
fice and The Public,” is now 
ready. In it you will find 
the story of how the 
Georgia Power Company 
assured good service to its 
customers right at the be- 
ginning—in their every-day 
office contacts. 

Their Service Order Routine, their De- 
posit Policy, their Complaint Procedure, 
their Collection Organization, their Em- 
ploye Training Program—all are de- 
scribed in an interesting, readable manner 
in this book. Forms are. included—and 
routine charts. 


We want to send you 
a copy of this book, and if 
you'll just ask us for it, 
we will. Its worth while. 


REMINGTON RaNnp, Tonawanpa, N. Y. 
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F you are interested in the 
office methods used in this 
prize-winning company, 

or if you are one of the men 
and women in Public Util- 
ity Companies who are facing 
daily the problem of creating, 
maintaining and increasing 
the confidence and respect of 
the public — send for this 
book, because it is dedicated 
to you. 
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The Evolution of Regulation 
in the United States 


By James Blaine Walker 


Secretary, National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 


regulation of public utilities most 

persons at first thought would say 
that it is a distinctly modern develop- 
ment, and so it is in its fruition. Yet 
the seed was planted in New England 
so many years ago that there are few 
men to-day living who can recall the 
time. 

Eighty-three years ago, namely in 
1844, the first railroad commissions 
. were established in New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island. Connecticut fol- 
lowed in 1853 and New York and 
Vermont in 1855. Considering the 
fact that railroading as a practical 
business began in this country about 
1830, the promptness with which 
these States recognized the problems 
it brought is surprising. 

The work of the early commissions, 
however, was a feeble attempt at reg- 
ulation. Few of them had any real 
powers. Most of them were confined 
to observation, reports and recom- 
mendations. The railroad companies 
did about as they pleased, without 
any serious curb on their activities 
on the part of public authorities. 

Not until the period of great rail- 
road expansion in the ’70’s did the 


[: considering the policy of public 


public awake to the necessity of in- 
augurating effective control. During 
that decade the first transcontinental 
railroad was built and placed in oper- 
ation, and several States began super- 
vision through their legislatures of 
the rates charged. Year by year, how- 
ever, the regulating commissions 
grew in public confidence, and the 
State legislatures began delegating 
their powers over rates and other 
railroad operations to the commis- 
sions. 

Regulation with “teeth” in it may 
be said to date from the establish- 
ment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1887. With the growth 
of the railroads and their extension 
across the continent, agitation for the 
creation of a Federal Commission to 
control them began soon after the 
Civil War—about 1870. The move- 
ment gained in popularity and gradu- 
ally spread over the country. Such 


men as William Windom, of Minne- ~ 


sota, John H. Reagan, of Texas, and 
Shelby M. Cullom, of Illinois, cham- 
pioned the cause, and after years of 
work prevailed upon Congress in 
1887 to establish the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This was accom- 














clusion ? 


States. 


. go a war can result in a victory for both sides is 
hardly to be expected: but is not the long-drawn-out 
contest between “public” and “private” interests in the 
utility field just now reaching some such happy con- 


James Blaine Walker, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, here 
tells the story of the evolution of regulation in the United 


At first there was only a clamor against the extortion 
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and greed of the “interests,” and the public commissions 
merely pleaded the cause of the people and proposed 
changes which were necessarily or unnecessarily rejected. 
Then the public began to fight and to “curb the interests” 
through many and diverse systems of State regulation. 
Later, the Interstate Commerce Commission was inaugu- 
rated and the battle for a time became three-handed. 
Eventually, through their fighting, all sides began to 
learn a little about all the other sides, and ‘that made a 
big difference. Antagonism gradually gave way to under- 
standing, and out of understanding came, neither a truce 


nor a compromise, but the positive co-operation of which 
Mr. Walker tells. 

















JAMES BLAINE WALKER 


Secretary, National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Com issi 





plished by the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce, which was based on that clause 
of the Federal Constitution giving to 
Congress the right to “regulate com- 
merce between the States.” The 
powers conferred by that Act have 
been steadily broadened until to-day 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has wide and extensive authority over 
the railroads. 

Judge Thomas M. Cooley, of 
Michigan, a jurist of national repu- 
tation, was the first Chairman of the 
Commission. He was not long in of- 
fice until he realized that there could 
be no effective regulation unless the 
Government co-operated with the 
States having regulatory commis- 
sions. Accordingly, he called a confer- 
ence in 1889 of all existing State 
Commissions to meet with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and 
that conference resulted in the for- 
mation of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commission- 
ers, which has done most beneficial 
and effective work in harmonizing 
Federal and State action and prevent- 
ing wasteful and dangerous conflict of 
jurisdiction. 

This has been accomplished by 
Co-operation. 

The States have always been jeal- 
ous of the encroachment of the Fed- 
eral Government upon their local 
rights, particularly in the early days 
of regulation, and the Federal Com- 
mission at that time was intolerant of 
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~ N 1919, it took three pounds £5 

= of coal to make one kilowatt i> 
A i hour of energy — leaving thou- * _3 


sands of tons wasted as smoke and 
ashes. 


Today only about two pounds 
of coal are needed to generate a 
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~ coal that with 1919 methods 
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a would have turned into smoke 
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the efforts of the States to wield 
plenary powers of control in their res- 
spective jurisdictions. The spirit of 
rivalry led to many conflicts and much 
needless and expensive litigation. 
Finally both sides realized the wisdom 
of co-operation, and their representa- 
tives met around the council tables 
of the National Asso- 


istic to public control, and even some 
of the commissions were animated by 
the conviction that their business was 
to prosecute the operating companies. 

In other words, both sides were sus- 
picious of the other, and naturally a 
fighting spirit was engendered. Al- 
most everything that the companies 
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the companies realized that there are 
two sides to every question, and when 
their representatives got together and 
discussed their problems, the com- 
panies found that the commissions 
rarely if ever asked for anything un- 
reasonable, and the commissions 
learned that the companies in gen- 


ciation and formulated 
a policy of co-opera- 
tion. 

This policy was 
definitely adopted in 
1922 at the National 
Association conven- 
tion in Detroit. It 
was in substance an 
agreement that, when 
the Federal Commis- 
sion had a case involv- 
ing intra-state ques- 
tions it would ask the 
State Commission con- 
cerned to act with it, 
and when the States 
had a case involving 
interstate questions 
they would ask the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission to par- 
ticipate. This is stated 
broadly. There is more 
. to the agreement, but 
the result generally 
has been harmonious 
- action by the Federal 
and State. Commis- 
sions. It is very 
seldom now, that we 
see the Federal and 
State Commissions in 
serious conflict. 

Following the estab- 
lishment of the rail- 
road commissions 
their powers were 
gradually enlarged to 
take in other public 
utilities, and other 
commissions were 
created for the pur- 
pose until now they 
have taken control of 
gas companies, electric 
companies, telephone 
companies, water com- 
panies, and warehouse 
companies—in fact 
every public utility 
which does business 
by virtue of a public 
franchise. The ex- 
pansion of their juris- 
diction in this respect 
dates from about 1900 
and now practically 

















Is the Public Reasonable? 


By 
Walter S. Gifford 


President, 


Bell System 


In reply to a request 


from “Forbes” 


ROBABLY no other single business enterprise is in 
P such constant contact with all parts of the public 
as the Bell System. It has relations of varying sorts 
with the representatives of the people holding public office 
in the Federal Government, State Governments, counties 
and municipalities. It is regulated by commissions and 
makes to them the most complete and detailed reports of 
its affairs. It must occupy the streets and highways; it 
is subject to State and Federal laws and local ordinances ; 
its property located throughout the land is subject to 
taxes. 

In addition to these relations with governmental authori- 
ties, its property extends into the homes and offices of 
millions of citizens representing all classes of our popula- 
tion. 

It is employed to carry the most intimate personal com- 
munications as well as to transact business of the greatest 
importance. In fact, its relation to the user is so inti- 
— that it is practically an extension of his own person- 
ality. 

Every day each one of many millions of customers 
comes in contact with its organization in the 60,000,000 
conversations which are made every twenty-four hours. 
In the course of a year, 4,000,000 telephones are installed 
or moved and other millions are inspected. 

The Bell System must collect twelve times a year for 
its service by rendering 10,000,000 monthly bills. 

It follows that it must be at all times subject to the most 
critical scrutiny from the entire public. 

The fact that under the foregoing conditions the busi- 
ness has been able to grow and be so successful that the 
United States leads the world in the character and extent 
of its telephone service, would seem very definitely to 


answer “Yes,” to your question, “Is the public reason- 
able ?” 

















eral were managing 
their properties with 
the view of serving 
the public and making 
what money _ they 
could out of the op- 
eration. 

Gradually there was 
a coming together, a 
mutual realization of 
opposing views, and 
in the end companies 
which at first bitterly 
fought efforts to regu- 
late them became the 
firm friends of regula- 
tion. Generally speak- 
ing the spirit now is 
one of co-operation 
instead of antagonism. 

This liberalizing of 
viewpoint has ex- 
tended to States as 
well as to public 
utilities. Both are co- 
operating and cordi- 
nating their activities. 
Groups of neighboring 
states in many sections 
of the country from 
time to time form 
committees from the 
commissions to con- 
sider and suggest a 
line of joint action for 
meeting problems af- 
fecting such group. 

Large public utili- 
ties such as the elec- 
tric power companies, 
formerly active com- 
petitors, are working 
together for mutual 
benefit in the distribu- 
tion of power and the 
extension of distribut- 
ing systems. Thus the 
spirit of CO-OPERA- 
TION is’ growing 
among the regulated 
companies as well as 
among the regulating 
commissions. 





The ideal foreman 
is a man with no job 
whatever so long as 
his department is op- 





speaking all public 
utilities are under some kind of 
regulation. 
When we survey the regulation 
field to-day we are struck with the 
changes a quarter of a century has 
brought. On the establishment of 
the State commission, many of the 
regulated companies were antagon- 


wanted was viewed askance by the 
commissions; many things that the 
commission desired were objection- 
able to the companies. 

But experience and better under- 
standing which came with the years 
brought increased tolerance. With 
continued contact the commission and 


erating with one hun- 
dred per cent. efficiency. Service 
departments of one type or another 
should take all this work from him 
and allow him to stand at one side, 
watch the business go on, anticipate 
and check the errors that are sure 
to creep in, and work out improve- 
ments.—John A. Fisher. 
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There are very definite reasons 


3 why more and more Public Utility 


Companies are handling Frigidaire 








| 

| 

| RAPIDLY 
| growing 
number of Public 
Utility Companies realize 
that in the Frigidaire fran- 
chise they find their biggest 
opportunity for sales and increased load. 


Frigidaire meets practically every re- 
frigeration need. Metal cabinet models 
offer a size and style for any home or 
apartment. Innumerable combinations 
are available for converting ice-boxes and 
commercial refrigerating equipment. 
| Frigidaire cools drinking water in offices 
and factories. 


More than 300,000 Frigidaire users 


| The word-of-mouth advertising of 
| more than 300,000 Frigidaire users helps 
tremendously to sell Frigidaire. The 
Frigidaire advertising program for 1927 
is among the largest of any kind—by far 
the biggest in the field. Every possible 
user of electric refrigeration will be 
reached many times through publications 










FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 


chosen for circulation parallel- 
ing the number of electric out- 
lets by state and county. 


Merchandising helps 


Newspapers and billboards bring the 
full benefit of national advertising to 
each dealer’s territory. Window displays, 
direct-mail matter, follow-up material, 
complete booklets on special types of 
refrigeration—all help to make sales. 


Intensive training in sales and service 
schools give new men the benefit of long 
experience. 


Write for information 


The Frigidaire franchise has the stabil- 
ity and financial responsibility of General 
Motors behind it—good reasons for 
choosing Frigidaire. 


Let us tell you what we are doing in 
your territory—what we will do for you 
as a Frigidaire dealer to help sell Frigid- 
aire and increase your load. Write 


today. 


Dept. M-72, DAYTON, OHIO 
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Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Public Utilities Division, New York City 


FRIGIDAIRE 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


1174 Broadway, 
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F there is any one thing which the 
progress of science has taught us 
it is the necessity of an open mind. 
Without this attitude very little ad- 
vance could be made. Truth must 
always be able to demonstrate itself. 
But when it has been demonstrated, 
in whatsoever direction it may lead, 
it ought to be followed. The re- 
markable ability of America to adopt 
this policy has been one of the lead- 
ing factors in its rise to power. 
When a principle has been demon- 
strated the American people have not 
hesitated to adopt it and put it into 
practice. Being free from the un- 
warranted impediments of custom 
and caste, we have been able to ac- 
cept, whole-heartedly, the results of 
research and investigation and the 
benefits of discovery and invention.— 
President Coolidge. 
* * * 
The man who says more than he 
thinks is apt to make others think 
more than they say.—The American 
Legion Weekly. 
x * x 
Prohibition is a great praise- 
worthy effort and I like great efforts. 
I resent my fellow countrymen com- 
ing over here and sneering at it. 
When I go back I am going to take 
the other side——Ramsay MacDonald. 
= 6 
*Tis better to trust and be deceived, 
than to suspect and be mistaken. 
, From W. Hariley, Boston, Mass. 
x * Ok 
HE survival of the fittest means 
finally the survival of the self- 
controlled, because they alone can 
adapt themselves to the perpetual 
shifting of conditions produced by 
industrial progress.—Shaw. 
es © 
Life is simply a matter of concen- 
tration; you are what you set out to 
be. The things you read to-day are 
the things you become to-morrow. 
You are a composite of the things 
you say, the books you read, the 
thoughts you think, the company you 
keep, and the things you desire to 
become.—Home Spun Yarns. 
* * * 
If our vision does not extend be- 
yond what we can clearly see, we are 
living in a fog.—The Colgate Clock. 


AVINGS represent much more 

than mere money value. They 
are the proof that the saver is worth 
something in himself. Any fool can 
waste; any fool can muddle; but it 
takes something more of a man to 
save, and the more he saves the more 
of a man he makes of himself. Waste 
and extravagance unsettle a man’s 
mind for every crisis; thrift, which 
means some form of self-restraint, 
steadies it—Rudyard Kipling. 

x * * 


One does not maintain, let alone 
enhance, the value of his own invest- 
ment in self by keeping within the 
narrow circle of his own achieve- 
ments and never going out to observe 
the methods, principles and ideals of 


those who are co-operating and com- 


peting with him.—Manager’s Maga- 
zine. 





@ Text 


HIS book of the law shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, but 
thou shalt meditate therein day 
and night, that thou mayest ob- 
serve to do according to all that is 
written therein: for then thou shalt 
make thy way prosperous and then 
thou shalt have good success.— 
Joshua 1:8. 


Sent in by P. S. Foster, 
Washington, D. C. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











I have brought myself by long 
meditation to the conviction that a 


human being with a settled purpose 


must accomplish it, and that nothing 
can resist a will which will stake even 


existence upon its fulfillment.—Dis- 


raeli. 
* * * 


Not the size of the task, but the 


spirit shown in the task is the meas- 


ure of the man.—H. C. King. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author's name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 




















O man’s world is any bigger than 

the man himself. That which 
his eye can see, his ear can hear, his 
heart can feel, make up for him the 
universe. For no man has anything 
he can’t use. What good is money 
to a Hottentot, or a magnificent pic- 
ture to an idiot? The whole world 
for you lies under your own hat, and 
it is just as large and just as varied 
as your own mind will let it become. 
—Selected. 

x * * 

“The greatest object in the uni- 
verse” said a certain philosopher, “is 
a good man struggling with ad- 
versity,” yet there is still a greater 
which is the good man who comes to 
relieve it—Oliver Goldsmith. 

‘6 

It is the cheery worker that suc- 
ceeds. No one can do his best, or 
even do well, in the midst of worry 
or nagging. Wherefore, when you 
work, work as cheerily as you can. 
And do not put even a straw in the 
way of others.—Selected. 

x * * 

Horse sense behind the steering 
wheel is better than horse power 
under the hood—The Common- 
wealther. 

x * x 

The man who is continually at 
work is the man who is happy and 
continuously — successful.—National 
Life Convention Daily. 

* * 
¢ you're dissatisfied with yourself 
and not with your position, you’re 
headed right. Don’t get dissatisfied 
with your job; get thoroughly dis- 
gusted with yourself. The job is 
merely the medium, the instrumen- 
tality through which you demonstrate 
yourself to be either a man or a 
manikin.—F. D. Van Amburgh. 
* * * 

Every year of my life I grow more 
convinced that it is wisest and best to 
fix one’s attention on the beautiful 
and the good, and dwell as little as 
possible on the evil and false ——Cecil. 

x * & 

The fellow who makes his environ- 
ment his excuse for remaining little 
lacks one of the very essentials that 
make a man big in any position.— 
Motor Chat. 
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. | Erie County’s Greater Motorways | %\. 55 
id e § 
al v 
" | System Provides for Future Growth 
f § Realizing that expansion is highly de- example of the modern type 
4 pendent upon transportation,GeorgeC. of thoroughfare and is the Quiline map fe. Fos oad 
_ Diehl, County Engineer of Erie County, first link in the system. Itis the inner and outer loops. 
is New York, has developed a highway paved with portland cement 
a plan adequate to Buffalo's future re- concrete 40 to 60 feet wide on a 100 to 
. quirements. 180 ft. right-of-way. Modern concrete 
Mr. Diehl’s proposed system will pro- lighting standards provide complete illu- 
| vide an inner loop and an outer loop mination. The pavement is eight inches 
4 of highways around Buffalo, with over thick, reinforced with steel fabric, and 
1 twenty radiating roads crossing these divided into ten-foot lanes. 
. f me ok a 320 miles of road Fo; Greater Buffalo, asother progressive 
— communities, portland cement concrete 
- 4 Sheridan Drive, forming the north bou- pavements are solving the transportation 
: levard of the inner loop, is an excellent problems of the present and the future. 


| PORTLAND CEMENT Association. 


Concrete for “Permanence, CHICAGO 
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Giant 


Steadily Increasing Demand for Electric Power Results in Development of Larger 
Power Plants—Perfection of Long Distance Transmission Speeds 
Electrification of American Industry 


HE spectacular growth of the 
Central Station industry is one 
of the marvels of the age. In 

thirty-five years electricity has pro- 
gressed from merely a source of 
energy for the lighting of homes to 
the life blood of industry itself. The 
enormous industrial development of 
the Pacific Coast during the past few 
years is an outstanding example of 
how the building up of regional pros- 
perity has been fostered by the link- 
ing together of economical power de- 
velopments with industrial centers. 

The essential function performed 
by the Central Station Companies is 
to develop water falls, . utilize low 
head river possibilities, build high 
capacity steam power plants in favor- 
able locations, and then through high 
voltage transmission lines bring this 
power to consumers in centers of in- 
dustry which could not feasibly be 
built at the various power sites. 

The first development of this kind 
was the Niagara Falls power plant, 
a serious technical problem both as 
to the actual transformation from the 
energy of the water to electrical 
energy, as well as to the means of 
getting this power to the ultimate 
user without enormous loss in trans- 
mission. 

Several international commissions 
were retained to consider the matter 
but it remained for an American 

















A 1,000,000 volt arc in a high voltage 
boratory. 


By George E. Wearn 


Electric & Manufacturing Company 





GEORGE E. WEARN 


Manager, Central Station Sales De- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. 


manufacturer to present and have ac- 
cepted the idea of using the poly- 
phase alternating-current system. 
This particular method permitted the 
transmission of power over long dis- 
tances, due to the use of trans- 
formers, and it was this system, then 
established, that has permitted the 
Central Stations to reach their pres- 
ent dominant position. 

The next step was for the manu- 
facturer to produce and develop the 
electrical machinery and other devices 
to utilize this power. Electrification 
of railroads, coal mines, metal mines, 
wood working machinery, machine 
tools, heat treatment, electrical ranges, 
household devices, arc welding, street 
illumination and a myriad other ap- 
plications have come out in rapid suc- 
cession, and the Central Stations, in 
order to keep up with the rapidly in- 
creasing loads thus developed, have 
been forced to go further and further 
away for their power supply or have 
had to install super-power plants near 


‘ industrial centers. 


These high voltages, high capacity 
developments have been a_ very 
serious problem with manufacturers. 
In the early days the voltages ran 
from 33,000 to 44,000 volts, and for 

ten years there was little tendency 


Central Station Sales Manager, Westinghouse 


toward increasing them because pin 
type insulators had their limitations 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
66,000 volts. The use of suspension 
insulators, made up of units which 
can be added to very much like a 
sectional bookcase, permitted new 
possibilities, and about 1909 the first 
100,000 volt system was put in oper- 
ation. ‘Then 110,000 volts, 132,000 
volts and 154,000 volts came rapidly 
into use and transmission distances 
became longer with each-voltage. 

Meanwhile power generated by 
steam was also passing through 
radical changes, going from the Cor- 
liss engine-driven generator to the 
turbine-generator, with resulting 
higher capacity, better economies, etc. 
Hydraulic turbines were improved 
during the same period and the re- 
action-type machine for high heads 
were brought to a high state of de- 
velopment. 

With the increase in size of units 
and power stations, great savings 
were effected in coal combustion ; and 
to obtain continuity of servjce and 
efficiently to develop new power sites, 
the larger companies started inter- 
connecting power systems. 

The table on page 46 indicates 
the increasing sizes of transformers 
and steam turbine units during the 
past ten to fifteen years. The rating 
given is in kilowatts, and when one 
considers that the ordinary electric 
iron consumes one-half a kilowatt, 
the size of these machines can be ap- 
preciated. With machine sizes doub- 
ling every two or three years, very 
extensive research work on materials 














A klydonograph record of a lightning 
disturbance on a high voltage line. 
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and method of fabricating apparatus 
thas been necessary, and great prob- 
lems in shop procedure itself have 
had to be worked out. 

For instance, up until very re- 
cently 25 ft. was considered the maxi- 
mum diameter of the rotating element 
of a waterwheel-generator, but re- 
cently in connection with an installa- 
tion near Philadelphia it was neces- 
sary to go to a 34 ft. diameter. The 
problems of new machinery, 
strengthening of cranes, careful plan- 
ning of railroad shipping facilities, 
foundry problems, etc., can be appre- 
ciated. The constantly increasing size 
of turbine equipment presents par- 
ticularly serious problems from 
stresses in materials due to high peri- 
pheral speeds and to expansion dif- 
ficulties on account of high tempera- 
tures and enormous quantities of 
steam which are handled in these 
large units. 

Transformers are the keystone of 
the whole Central Station system of 
power distribution, as they permit the 
transforming of the low generator 
voltage to the high transmission line 
voltage and then again stepping it 
down at the point of utilization to the 
lower voltages, used by motors, heat- 
ing apparatus and other equipment. 
The designs of high voltage, high 
capacity transformers present difficult 
insulation problems and manufactur- 
ing methods, for a transformer must 
stand up under the abnormal light- 
ning and surge conditions encounter- 
ed in service. 


Growth Brings New Problems 


The tying together of large sys- 
tems has presented difficulties in the 
development of circuit breakers, the 
safety valves of the systems. A line 
goes down during a storm and there 
is an enormous rush of current into 
the resulting short circuit or ground. 
The circuit breakers are the particu- 
lar apparatus on a system that func- 
tion under these conditions and open 
the circuit until it can be repaired. 
When two or three large systems are 
tied together with high capacity 
transmission lines, the problems en- 
countered in designing circuit break- 
ers to disrupt the enormous flow of 
power pertain more to the design of 
12-inch navy guns than to electrical 
apparatus. 


As higher voltages are encountered 
—the last step has been 220,000 volts 
—a great deal of scientific investiga- 
tion has had to be conducted by the 
manufacturer to make sure that the 
resulting system will give thorough 
reliability. While it is difficult to 
present some of this investigation 
work in a non-technical way, still it 
deals with phenomena of interest to 
everyone. 


Electricity is, undoubtedly, a mys- 
terious thing to most people on the 
“Jamp-socket end” of the problem, 








Increasing size of 
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but it is also a mysterious thing to 
the people who work with it every 
day! 

With increasing length of trans- 
mission lines and increasing voltages, 
many peculiar things happen. Circuit 
breakers open for no apparent rea- 
son, surges of still higher voltage 
occasionally come on the line and yet 
there is no visible lightning disturb- 
ances ; generators run hot when there 
is only a light load being taken from 
the system which should cause no 
heating. 

The problem is a little bit like a 
youngster piling up his blocks. He 
puts one on top of the other with 
great success until finally the whole 
pile topples over. Longer lines and 
higher voltages are in the same class. 

In recent years a great deal of time 
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and money has been spent by the 
manufacturers to make certain that 
they were ready to supply apparatus 
for lines of still greater length and 
still higher voltage. To imsure suc- 
cess it has been necessary to find out 
what these unknown quantities are, 
how high a voltage results from a 
lightning disturbance in one interrup- 
tion or a series of interruptions, and 
many other similar problems. 

The first step in this research work 
has been to build large experimental 
laboratories with high voltage equip- 
ment permitting the generation of 
man-made lightning. By supplying 
artificial rain, fogs, and other weather 
conditions, it has been possible to 
study the flashover characteristics of 
insulators, work out arcing distances, 
and other details. 


Constant Search for Economies 


After the laboratory work is com- 
pleted, further study is made on 
actual lines in operation. One in- 
strument developed to study condi- 
tions on lines has been the Klydono- 
graph, which uses a sensitive photo- 
graphic film, having a conductor from 
the high tension line touch the sur- 
face of the film which is moved by 
a clock mechanism. Under ordinary 
conditions, just a white streak is 
drawn on the film, but in the case 
of any lightning disturbances or line 
surges, a flower-like figure is pro- 
duced, its dimensions in proportion 
to the voltage causing the disturb- 
ance. 

It is through detail research of this 
nature that the manufacturer is able 
to go into unknown fields of design 
with definite assurance that the prob- 
lems can be surmounted—always 
with the idea of greater reliability of 
service to the user and possible econ- 
omies which will make the present 
low cost of electricity still lower. 





Overcoming An Aversion 


W A. SHEAFFER, president of 
* the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company, like other men, has his 
pet aversions to certain kinds of 
food. Mr. Sheaffer for twenty-five 
years has gone annually to Missouri 
to visit old friends and to hunt. 
Among the game were cottontails, 
which provide good sport. 

Part of the pleasure for Mr. Sheaf- 
fer’s friends, the other hunters, was 
rabbit stew, jugged hare and other 
delectable dishes which the Missouri 
housewife excelled in preparing. 

But Mr. Sheaffer, who had about 
as much love for a rabbit as an Aus- 
tralian has, refused utterly to eat the 
animals in any form. 

One day one of the hunting party 
killed a mess of tree squirrels, which 
when young and properly prepared, 
are succulent. As a joke on the rab- 
bit hater and to overcome what théty 





knew was a groundless prejudice, a 
rabbit was smuggled in, cooked as a 
squirrel and served on Sheaffer’s 
plate. He ate the rabbit thinking it 
was squirrel, enjoyed it, and joined 
in its general praise. 

Of course he was told of the hoax. 
Instead of resenting the trick, Mr. 
Sheaffer realized that his aversion 
had been a mere prejudice. 

His friends since have had no dif- 
a in getting him to enjoy rab- 

it. 





The reason people pass one door 

To patronize another store 

Is not because the busier place 

Has better silks or gloves or lace 

Or cheaper prices; it largely lies 

In pleasant words and smiling eyes; 

The true trade magnet, I believe, 

Is just the treatment folks receive. 
—Edgar Guest. 
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T REACHES into a fac- 
tory miles away and 
picks up some much- 
needed items for some 

pressing local use. 
Distribution, as Graybar 
Electric practices it, means get- 
ting electrical supplies to the 
place where they are needed 
—when they are needed. Without 
such a service the manufacturer 
must seek out the user and the 
user must seek the manufacturer. 
Graybar is thus the logical market 
place for buyer and seller alike. 
The arm of Graybar distribu- 






The long arm of 


distribution 





tion is long. It is far-reaching, 
going to hundreds of sources for 
the supplies of everything elec- 
trical which it distributes 
through 61 houses located at the 
cross-roads of industry, nation- 
wide. 

Look to the nearby Graybar 
warehouse, only a few minutes 
or a few hours away. Look to 
Graybar as an organization serv- 
ing your own interests—not only 
selling to you but also buying for 
you electrical supplies of high 
quality, and holding them avail- 
able for your needs. 


The Graybar Tag— 
symbol of distribution 





Grayber Electric Co., Executive Offices: Graybar Building, Lexington Avenue and 43rd Street, New York City 
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What the Lindbergh Flight 
Means to Business 


(Continued from page 14) 


doubt. Many Amercians, including 
myself, are greatly puzzled because it 
has not, been realized in this country, 
so progressive in some things, at least 
as quickly as in the supposedly far 
less progressive nations overseas. 

Probably the answer is that really 
the war gave the man on the Euro- 
pean street a greater familiarity with 
aircraft than it gave his brother here. 
A machine that could bring bombs to 
drop upon his military unit or his 
wife and babies in war time obviously 
could carry peace-time materials and 
passengers. For him the immediate 
development of commercial aviation 
was an entirely natural thing. 

Here in the United States we (that 
is, those of us who stayed at home) 
were a long way from the fighting 
Bowery, and the effort which we 
made to supply aircraft succeeded 
rather in supplying flying scandal. 
Grafters, incompetents and politics 
wholly wrecked our wartime aerial 
effort, though it cost us a mountain 
of millions. It has been something 
to keep quiet about. Hush, hush! 


Have Made Little Progress 


We trained here and in Europe a 
certain number of flyers, and after 
the war a certain number of ambi- 
tious and far-sighted firms stead- 
fastly strove for the development of 
reliable aircraft. We captured many 
records. But our real commercial 
aviation has made little headway. 
Heroes almost as great as Lindbergh 
have been the men who have fought 
- for it and financed and managed the 
little that we have. 

The nation is so vast that the Air 
Mail, transcontinental in range 
though it be, really intimately touches 
only a small proportion of the popu- 
lation, and the railways and express 
companies, failing to envision the 
grandeur of the American. future, 
have fought the very thought that 
passenger transport ever could be 
made safe and cheap in the United 
States. Europe? Well, possibly, 
but in America—for some reason, 
that, to them, has seemed quite a dif- 
ferent matter. 

They will learn wisdom and change 
tactics, even as they did, for in- 
stance, in connection with the trolley- 
car, and then in connection with the 
automobile and especially the motor- 
truck and motor-bus. Eventually 
they will understand that air trans- 
port will help them in the end, as the 
trolley, truck and ’bus are now help- 
ing them, but they do not see that 
yet. 

1 am very familiar with the rail- 
ways and steamer lines which in the 
old days had a monopoly of passenger 
transport between London and Paris, 


between Berlin and the many cities 
which now are linked with it by the 
enterprising passenger air lines, and, 
indeed, with the European transport 
situation generally. The railways 
have not suffered, but have benefitted 
from the development of the air lines. 


Sir Alfred Yarrow, the great ship 
builder of England, and Gordon 
Selfridge, the American who went to 
London from a junior partnership in 
Marshall Field’s, Chicago, to become 
England’s greatest merchant, both 
have told me they have come to ex- 
pect all fast transport in the future to 
be aerial, and the slower surface 
facilities to be busier than ever. And 
surely these two are among the most 
practical of business men. 


Dream or Reality? 


Rickenbacker, the motorcar manu- 
facturer, was America’s greatest ace 
during the World War, but he is also 
a practical business man. He has sug- 
gested to me that not only will the 
long distance transport of the future 
be principally in the air, but that it 
may combine the dirigible and air- 
plane, the dirigible, at a great height, 
acting as a virtually perpetual voy- 
ager on circular through routes, even 
the great ring route around the 
world, and being fed with and re- 
lieved of passengers, supplies and 
commodities in transit, by planes at- 
tending to local traffic and connecting 
with it, making transfers while moor- 
ed safely to it high in air. It would 
not need ever even to stop until its 
engines had worn out. Passengers, 
mail, freight and all supplies could 
be fed to it and taken from it while 
it maintained full speed. 


Handicapped by Politics 


In the United States, which creat- 
ed the airplane, whose machines and 
men have made many of the greatest 
air records, and which now has given 
Lindbergh, himself, to the world, the 
nation which obviously should lead 
in all air effort, we so far have been 
petty in the development of com- 
mercial aviation. In our naval and 
military services the old-liners, afraid 
of their jobs, their necks and their 
cherished traditional tactics, have re- 
sorted to every means (devices in 
many instances very far from fair to 
the nation and its defense) to curb 
development of our air-force. The 
political air of Washington has been 
the hardest of all atmosphere for the 
science, art and business of aviation 
to progress in. 


That orgy of corruption which 
marked our war air effort has been 
followed by a riot of political trickery 
and lobbying, all definitely designed 
to keep Uncle Sam’s feet firmly 
planted on the ground. Patriotism 
has been forgotten, and only mis- 
taken self-interest remembered. 

The next generation will look back 
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at the Washington procedure of this 
decade with a resentment not with- 
out a content of disgust. The steel 
men, the ship-builders, the manufac- 
turers of heavy guns, are no more 
air-minded than the sailor, cavalry- 
man, infantryman or artilleryman. 
They feel that in an aeronautically 
developed country they may cease to 
be regarded as essentials to the na- 
tional defense. They know air-de- 
velopment must come, but with both 
hands they desperately fend it away. 

The anti-aircraft lobby managed to 
crucify one great American military 
aviation leader, Gen. William Mitch- 
ell; it has necessitated several ex- 
pensive and extensive investigations, 
and has spread misinformation with 
great diligence. 


But the United States will come 
through that all right, although the 
eagle’s tail-feathers have had good 
reason to droop. 


American individuals—such men 
as Glenn H. Curtis, airman and busi- 
ness man, McReady, Byrd, Bettis 
and many other individuals have done 
great things. 


Lindbergh a Symbol 


And all of these now have been 
capped, emphasized, multiplied by 
ten and immeasurably glorified by the 
supreme achievement of the boy, 
Lindbergh, recently matter-of-fact 
Air Mail pilot, now Air King of the 
World—the youth who quietly step- 
ped into his small plane and without 
fuss not only hopped off for Paris 
but presently arrived there on time, 
as he usually had arrived while flying 
the Air Mail—modestly surprised 
because anybody praised him. 

The really great achievement of 
Charles A. Lindbergh will be, the 
few progressive, already air-minded 
business men of the United States 
very well may hope, to wake up their 
fellow business men to the import- 
ance and efficiency of air-transport. 
European business men are wide 
awake to it. 

Lindbergh is a symbol. 


Let all American business men 
paste his picture in their hats. 





An Appreciation 
The Editor: 

This is a letter of thanks and ap- 
preciation for the benefit which 
Forses is conferring on me as a 
reader. 

Please keep on giving us true pic- 
tures of business conditions and the 
inspiration of reading about men who 
are really accomplishing much 
through giving effective service to 
clients. 


HARRY S. BALDWIN, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, The 
Waldorf System, Boston, Mass. 
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One of the South’s largest 
power developments 
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Hales Bar hydro-electric plant and navi- 


gation dam on the Tennessee River 








COMMONWEALTH POWER CORPORATION 


Controlling utility properties operating in MICHIGAN, ILLINOIS, INDIANA, OHIO and 
TENNESSEE serving 549 cities and towns with a population estimated in excess of 2,000,000 


To operated properties form one of the 
largest groups of utilities in the United 
States, engaged principally in the production and 
sale of electricity for light and power, and gas as 
fuel. Among the larger cities served are— 


ELECTRIC 
3,290 Miles of Transmission Lines 
27,619 Miles of Distribution Lines 
439,438 Electric Customers 
789,950 H. P. Generating Capacity 


Grand Rapids, Jackson, Lansing, Flint, Kala- 
mazoo, Muskegon, Pontiac, Battle Creek, Bay 
City and Saginaw, Michigan; Springfield, Ohio; 
Evansville, Indiana; Peoria and Springfield, 
Illinois; Nashville and Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


GAS 


1,841 Miles of Gas Mains 
171,923 Gas Customers 
40,825,000 Cu. Ft. Daily Manufactur- 
ing Capacity 
17,718,000 Cu. Ft. Storage Capacity 





7 


oil RECORD OF GROWTH 


Gries, Electric Sales Electric Gas Sales Gas 
Year Earnings * in K. W. H.* Customers * in Cubic Feet Customers 
1927 f a 1,446,836,442 439,438 6,116,761,100 171,923 
1926 49,197,543  ~1,429,553,946 433,664 5,939,658,600 171,280 
1925 44,174,864 1,277,370,522 391,960 5,310,973,900 158,745 
1924 39,314,810 1,005,855,275 354,613 4,337,707,400 143,016 
1923 37,442,596 979,681,098 317,116 4,249,271,600 119,103 
1922 32,144,695 750,346,913 264,027 3,807 ,422,300 111,513 


* These figures are prepared on basis of giving effect for the full period to the acquisition of 
the Tennessee Electric Power Company under Plan which became effective in July, 1925. 
+ Twelve months ended March 31, 1927. 











Over 70% of the gross revenue of 
the properties is contributed by the 
Electric Department. The interesting 
fact about this phase of the business 
is the evenly balanced character of 
service rendered. About one-half is 


utilized for lighting, being divided 
almost equally between residence and 
commercial lighting and the other half 
is taken principally by industrial power 
customers, a small part being delivered 
to other public utilities. 





There are more than 68,000 shareholders of Commonwealth Power Corporation 
and its subsidiary companies. 
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American Progress Insepar- 
able from Electric Power 

(Continued from page 11) 


of ordering its adoption by other sub- 
sidiaries we left the matter in the 
hands of the engineering committee, 
and when it was taken up elsewhere 
the engineers were committed to the 
process and determined to make just 
as good a showing. 

“Every man does his best work 
when his authority is commensurate 
with his responsibility. Under our 
plan of operation it is absolutely es- 
sential that we have thoroughly 
capable local management, and the 
more capable it is, the less likely it is 
to try experiments or make changes 
unless it is first convinced that they 
will succeed. Experience in all the 
utilities has proved this to be true. 
A tremendous amount of time and 
money would be wasted trying to 
make a good plan work by ordering 
its adoption before it has been sold 
to the men who are to be charged 
with its operation.” 

One of the yardsticks by which 
the North American Company can be 
measured is the steady decrease in 
the ratio of operating expense to 
gross earnings during the past six 
years, despite that during all this 
time the company has been steadily 
acquiring new plants and extending 
its older properties, and notwith- 
standing that the item of national, 
state and local taxes, which is in- 
cluded in operating expense has been 
heavily increased. But perhaps the 





most significant figure in this record 
is the increase in the number of 
stockholders. 

In this connection the North Am- 
erican Company has developed a plan 
for personal contact with its thirty 
seven thousand stockholders which 
should be applicable to any industry 
requiring large amounts of new 
capital from time to time and having 
its securities listed. It is customary 
for many corporations to send a note 
of greeting to a new stockholder 
when his name appears on their books, 
and in preparing the form letter for 
this purpose some years ago it occur- 
red to Mr. Dame that it would be far 
more important to get in touch with 
each stockholder who sells his steck 
in the corporation. 


Interest in Stockholders 


Accordingly, every time a transfer 
is noted, the North American Com- 
pany now sends a questionnaire on 
which the seller of its stock may in- 
dicate the reason for this action. At 
first personal letters were written, 
but it was found that many stock- 
holders did not want to go to the 
trouble of writing a reply. The best 
indication that this inquiry strikes a 
popular note among security holders 
is the fact that replies average about 
fifty-five per cent. Out of this re- 
turn the company gets a vast amount 
of information as to all sorts of con- 
ditions affecting the sale of stock, and 
the plan also has been instrumental 
in bringing back to the lists many in- 
vestors who had sold because of un- 
founded rumors. 
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“Every business man knows that a 
major problem of business is to off. 
set rumors constantly in circulation 
which affect the credit of a corpora- 
tion having listed securities,” said Mr. 
Dame. “Since the bulk of the securi- 
ties of most big corporations are 
marketed through banks and broker- 
age houses and there is no direct con- 
tact between the issuing corporation 
and the buyer, it has been almost im- 
possible, heretofore, to checkmate 
such reports except by the slow pro- 
cess of time. The plan we have 
adopted however, furnishes the direct 
contact and has frequently been the 
means of scotching rumors before 
they had. gone. far enough to do any 
material damage. We keep constant- 
ly in touch with our stockholders 
through the frequent mailing of peri- 
odic reports, such as earning state- 
ments, balance sheets and booklets 
showing new developments that are 
taking place in the company.” 

This policy showld be of particular 
value to the industry now, when 
many executives are wondering over 
the signs of a forthcoming campaign 
for government ownership of electric 
utilities. It is Mr. Dame’s contention 
that nothing short of full publicity 
will serve to meet this situation. “The 
people of this country may be trusted 
to use common sense if all the facts 
are laid before them,” he points out. 
“A start has been made in this direc- 
tion in exposing the so-called giant 
power campaign, but a great deal re- 
mains to be done. The engineering 
difficulties presented by the giant 
power scheme have been fairly well 
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Residence Electricity 


RELATIVE PRICES OF RESIDENCE ELECTRICITY, 
WHOLESALE COMMODITIES AND COST OF LIVING 


1890 - 1926 
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COPELAND CS 16-23 








Copeland’s scope is nationwide. Cope- 
land’s organization is sound, Copeland 
leadership is, man for man, that of 
successful leaders. Copeland’s financial 
strength is exceptional. Copeland 
products are already among the pre- 
ferred three in their field. And that 
field—electrical refrigeration—is recog- 
nized today as offering opportunities 


not equalled since the beginning of 
popular demand for the automobile. 


Small wonder, therefore, that Cope- 
land distributor and dealer franchises 
are being sought and secured by some 
of the ablest and most aggressive 
selling organizations in the entire 
United States. 


COPELAND, 630 LYCASTE AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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For The Motorist 
Who Knows 


The exacting motorist, who cannot be con- 
tent with average service from his tires, finds 
complete tire satisfaction with the Fisk Extra 
Heavy Balloon. For extra comfort, extra 


safety, extra mileage, learn to know the Fisk | 


Extra Heavy Balloon, the — for 
super-service. 


There is a Fisk Tire for every 
car, a Fisk Tube for every 


tire, priced for every purse. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 
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emphasized. It seems to me a great 
deal could be accomplished also by 
showing some of the merchandising 
difficulties. 

“The trouble with the giant power 
propaganda and its dreams of untold 
wealth in by-products is that it as- 
sumes industry to be constant. Esti- 
mates are made on the basis of pre- 
vailing prices for chemicals which are 
relatively scarce and expensive to pro- 
duce. If we waive the physical and 
engineering limitations and assume 
that giant power could become a fact, 
all of these by-products immediately 
would be available in tremendous 
The prices consequently 
would fall. Apart from that, it would 
be necessary for the industry to find 
new uses for them. This merchandis- 
ing problem has been completely over- 
looked so far by those who are 
dreaming of a great national power 
trust operated under government 
ownership.” 


Steady Decline in Rates 


Mr. Dame pointed out by means of 
the accompanying chart that some re- 
cent charges made against the power 
companies cannot be supported by 
analysis, namely that electric light 
rates have not decreased since 1920 
in proportion to the decrease of the 
cost of living. While this bare state- 
ment is true he points out the illogi- 
cal and unfair nature of the charge 
in that it was not possible for rates. 
to decline in proportion because they 
had previously advanced so little, 
while the cost of living had gone up 
tremendously. Its proponents in tak- 
ing 1920 as their starting point make 
a false issue. 

The chart here reproduced proves. 
his contention. The cost of current 
use to residence customers has de- 
clined steadily since 1890, except for 
two short periods—1916-17 and 1920: 


_—when the effect of wartime condi- 


tions made small rate advances neces- 
sary. These advances were, however,. 
lost in subsequent declines. The cost 
of living rose tremendously during 
the war period, and when it was over,. 
it was natural that large declines 
should take place, amounting in the- 
case of some commodities to 40 per 
cent. within a year. It is obvious from: 
reference to the chart that electric 
rates could not decline in the same- 
proportion because they had advanc- 
ed but slightly. 

The chart, which was made from: 
authentic governmental and indus- 
trial data, proves this point absolutely. 
It shows, as well, the effect of the 
constant application of new and effi- 
cient methods of electric production 
in lowering electric rates to residence: 
customers while the cost of living and. 
wholesale prices have been steadily 
advancing. 

“T am convinced,” said Mr. Dame, 


“that the exceptional and unparalleled‘ 


FOR 
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rEngine/ 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 


This is the finest engine ever used in $ 
Graham Brothers Trucks and Com- 670 
%-TON 


mercial Cars... Every advanced en- S$ 8s qr 


gineering feature that is proven. 



















1-TON 
See this new engine! .. . See it Sq 2 45 
today! . . . Compare it with any oti 
engine ever built into any truck! S4 445 
GRAHAM BROTHERS nates 
evansvitte — DETROIT — stockton Chassis prices, 
A DIVIStON OF DODGE BROTHERS, Ine f. o. b. Detroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


MORE POWER—MORE SPEED 
FASTER ACCELERATION 
MORE ECONOMY—MORE VALUE 
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THERMODINE UTILITY 
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=== Eliminates the early morning chill in offices. 
With this Thermodine Unit Heater, turn the 


electric switch and a flood of warm air starts in- 
stantly. Pleasant, healthful warmth in a few minutes. 





The Only Practical Unit Heater for 


Small Space Heating 


ERE is the first practical Unit Heater for small space 
heating—the Thermodine Utility Heater. Only 12” 
wide, 12” high,9'/” deep, 40 pounds in weight, sturdy, 

attractive in appearance, the Utility Heater is adaptable to 
offices, stores, salesrooms, restaurants — any small space. 


The Thermodine Utility Heater possesses extraordinary 
heating capacity—replaces 125 sq. ft. of cast iron radia- 
tion— supplies heat instantly—suspends from the steam 
line, up out of the way—is ideal where cast iron radiation 
has proved insufficient. Its quietness of operation makes 
it practical for homes—recreation rooms, kitchens, billiard 
rooms, basements. In the basement, it suspends from sup- 
ply main above water line of boiler, eliminating need of 
pumps for returning water to the boiler. 


The Thermodine Utility Heater is easily installed in a 
few minutes after piping has been completed. Adjust- 


able deflectors give vertical control of heated air — put 
heat where it’s needed. 


Write today for new Catalog, No. 127, containing com- 
plete facts about the Utility Heater and other Thermodine 
Unit Heaters of all sizes for heating and industrial drying. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO., (Heating Division) 


1706 RACINE STREET RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Branch offices in all large cities. 


THERMODINE 


UNIT HEATER 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 






(e: TherModine | a 
a 
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use of electric power in the United 
States is responsible for our world 
leadership. There is no agency at 
present in existence other than electric 
power which can be made the better 
means of furthering prosperity, of 
furthering production, of increasing 
wages and shortening the hours of 
labor. Electric power has brought us 
to where we are in 1927, If we are to 
continue or even maintain this com- 
manding position, electric power must 
be used to do it, and in ever increas- 
ing amounts.” 





A Good Samaritan 


REDERICK HENRY ROYCE, 
1%) chief engineer of Rolls-Royce, 
Ltd., formed a habit forty years ago 
of working fifteen hours a day. Now 
it is impossible for him to break it. 

On the run between Marseilles and 
Antibes along the 
Corniche Road a 
high powered 
French car zig- 
zagging around 
one of the hairpin 
turns, sheared off 
the king bolt in 
the steering, luck- 
ily doing nothing 
further except to 
ricochet against the stone sea wall. 
The usual crowd gathered, entertain- 
ed by the irate owner berating his 
chauffeur, who was not at fault. 

Scarcely any attention was paid to 
a white-bearded, elderly gentleman, 
who, dressed in rough corduroy, 
pushed through the crowd and with 
practised eye examined the damage 
suffered by the car, and then set 
about in workmanlike manner to 
make the necessary repairs. 

“Will someone please hand me a 
spanner ?” 

The argument, which had been in- 
creasing, stopped abruptly. The chau- 
ffeur responded in English: 

“Get away from the car, grand- 
papa. You'll hurt yourself.” 

“I need a spanner, but any ordi- 
nary wrench would do.” 

To humor the old “workingman” a 
wrench was passed. In a short while 
the repairs had been made. Naturally 
the owner was overjoyed. 

“T never expected to find an expert 
mechanic on this lonely road. Charge 
me whatever you like, grandpapa. I 
will gladly pay.” 

“No charge at all. Only glad I 
happened along. Hate to see a beau- 
tiful piece of mechanism come to 
grief. A quarter century ago I made 
an automobile myself.” 

“Impossible! What ever happened 
to it?” 

“Oh, it still runs. I made better 
ones later, though. My name’s Royce, 
replied the good Samaritan, stepping 
into his Rolls-Royce. 
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Delivered 


READY-TO-CRUISE 


Speedometers, windshields 
and headlights were once 
“extras’’ on motor cars. 
Boats of that sort are now 
primitive too. Complete and 
characterful as her master’s 
home is any Q.C.f? craft, 
AS DELIVERED. From 
deck swabs to towels, from 
butter plates to goblets, 
nothing lacks for expansive 
comfort and fine hospitality 
—on deck, in salon, galley, 
berths, or bath. 


Everything for everywhere 
goes with the boat—all so- 
cially and nautically correct. 
Glorious relaxation indeed, 
with the easy mind induced 
by an infallible Hall-Scott 
engine. Only Q.C.f> talent 
and resources have so com- 
bined great seaworthiness, 
style, spaciousness—and ut- 
ter completeness. See how, 
in the world’s smartest 
marine exhibition salon, or 
write today. 


Q.C.f2 NEW YORK SALON, 217 WEST 57th ST. 









> 


35-ft. Bridge Deck Cruiser 
41-ft. Bridge Deck Cruiser 
47-ft. Cabin Trunk Cruiser 
50-ft. Twin Screw Cruiser 
68-ft. Twin Screw Yacht 


_—_ ae 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 





pte ——————— ee = 
Q@.C.f| DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 

BOSTON, MASS.—Noyes Marine Sales Co., 1037 Commonwealth Avenue 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS—Ward A. Robinson, 58 East Washington Street 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN—Chenevert & Company, 324 Ford Building 

LAKEWOOD, OHIO—M. J. Shea, 1424 Lauderdale Avenue 

MIAMI, FLORIDA—C. T. Chenevert, 615 First National Bank Building 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA—S. C. Kyle, 427 Rialto Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—J. R. Emory, Cairo Hotel 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA—C. P. Whitney, Care of Bryant & Gray 
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SALON 
The Smartest 
Marine Exhibit 
in the World. 
217 W.57th St. 
New York City 
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28,000 checks signed 
in four hours! 


























The new Todd Check Signer used by the Lincoln-Alliance 

Bank, of Rochester, put a safer signature on 28,000 

Eastman Kodak dividend checks with a saving of 146 
hours of executives’ time. 


Tus remarkable machine takes checks in sheets of four, five or 
six and imprints them with a reproduction of a genuine signa- 
ture and photograph at the phenomenal rate of 7500 an hour. 
The process is one in which the actual signature plates, locked 
in the machine, never touch the paper. 


The Todd Check Signer requires the services of only one 
employee. An executive simply supervises the operation, ‘Think 
of the saving of time this means in a busy organization. 

F. S. Thomas, Esq., First Vice-president of the Lincoln- 
Alliance Bank, of Rochester, says of the Todd Check Signer 
and Super-Speed Protectograph: 

“Heretofore, it has required one hundred and fifty hours for 
officers of the Lincoln-Alliance Bank to sign the 28,000 Eastman 
Kodak dividend checks. By means of the Todd Check Signer 


the work was done in four hours. 


“The 28,000 dividend checks were amount-written on the 
Super-Speed in less than thirty hours, as against one hundred 
hours consumed’ in doing the same work by the fastest method 
previously devised.” 


This is one example of the saving that the Todd Check Signer 
and Super-Speed Protectograph effect. Big banking houses and 
businesses cut down office routine and free their executives from 
the wasteful hours spent in check signing by the installation of 
the Super-Speed Protectograph for writing amounts and the 
Todd Check Signer for applying signatures. 

There is a Todd representative in every important city. Write 
or phone him for complete information on the adaptation of the 

Todd System to the requirements of your business. 

The Todd Company, Protectograph Division. (Est. 

1899.) 1154 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Sole 

makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks 
trade W Max and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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The Coming of Age of the 
Power and Light Industry 
(Continued from page 18) 


In any period of expansion, un- 
sound practices take place alongside 
of the healthy development of an in- 
dustry. Some groups are more op- 
timistic than others and pay what to 
the more conservative wing seems 
extravagant prices. Natural correct- 
ive forces eventually curb the reck- 
less—sometimes at the expense of 
innocent outsiders who gullibly fol- 
lowed their leadership. For example, 
although some companies will pay 
only 4%4 to 5 times the gross rev- 
enues for a gas or electric plant, 
others have paid as high as eight 
times. 

It is difficult to pass judgment on 
such venturesomeness without analyz- 
ing particular cases, because there are 
sometimes strategic advantages in 
acquiring a particular property to 
round out a system. There is also a 
wide variation in the attitude of hold- 
ing companies toward subsidiaries. 


- Some, like the North American Com- 


pany, depend for income almost en- 
tirely on dividends from subsidiaries ; 
others, like the Utility Power and 
Light Corporation, get far less in 
dividends than in engineering and 
other management fees. 


Investor Should Seek Counsel 


The outside investor, therefore, 
cannot rely on any simple rule-of- 
thumb in assaying the genuine worth 
of holding companies’ shares. State- 
ments that at first flush seem com- 
parable are in reality not comparable. 
Perhaps the prudent way for the lay 
investor is to depend on the impartial 
competent advice of a well-informed 
investment counsellor or investment 
banker who knows the whole story. 

At any rate, with the scramble for 
the shares of operating companies for 
the purpose of control, operating 
company shares have since January, 
1926, fared better than those of hold- 
ing companies. There was less in- 
flation in them, and consequently less 
need of subsequent deflation. Ac- 
cording to the Standard Statistics 
index of seven operating companies, 
shares of bperating companies at- 
tained a new peak for all time this 
Spring. 


Advantages of Holding Companies 


And, in spite of the better behavior 
of the shares of operating companies 
during the last seventeen months, 
many students of the situation believe 
that the securities of the best holding 
companies are more attractive as in- 
vestments that grow. Nothwith- 
standing the criticism of some aspects 
of holding companies by Dr. William 
Z. Ripley, Harvard economic profes- 
sor, and others, holding companies 





have the merit of giving the investor 
automatic diversification of risk. 
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Domestic Elec- 
tricis morethana 


builder of special 





























motors for power 


driven appliances. It is a service - 


organization, dedicated to the per- 
fect application and satisfactory 
operation of fractional horsepower 
in a wide range of household, com- 
mercial and industrial fields. In their 
contact with the Domestic Electric 
Company, customers use our engi- 
neering and sales organizations as a 
department of their own business, to 


ust a little 
Spool of Wire 


~~~but it saved a thousand castings 








“ti 


Jdarge manufacturer, putting 

into production anew type 
of casting from his own foundry, 
found that the shrinkage from 
the first lot of more than 1000 
castings gave insufficient air 
pressure for hispump. Naturally, 
he hated to yw this money on 
the junk pile—so he took the 
problem to Domestic, his source 
of supply for skeleton-frame 
motors. 





Domestic engineers went into 
an immediate laboratory session 
and decided that a change in the 
motor windi increased the 
efficiency of the motor suffi- 
ciently to offset the losses in the 
pump. thousand skeleton- 
frame motors with this special 
winding were immediately sand- 
wiched into produc- 

tion run; the 1000 castings 

were used, and the appliance 
fully met every specification. 





be freely consulted on any problem 
involving the manufacture or mar- 
keting of electric appliances requir- 
ing less than one horsepower. From 
those not familiar with the many ex- 
ceptional features of this service we ask 
only an opportunity to demonstrate 
how Domestic Electric 
functions in developing 
special motors for specific 
service requirements. An 
inquiry will at once place 
you in touch with princi- 
pals in this organization. 





THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


7209-25 St. Clair Avenue 
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FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER. 
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New Office Building of The 

Philadelphia Electric Com- 

pany now in course of 

erection at the Southwest 

corner of Ninth and Sansom 
Streets. 


and Interconnection 


tomers added to the System, in connec- 


A substantial increase in number of cus- 


ted load, in kilowatt-hours of energy 
sold, in extensions to the physical plant, is 
the outstanding point of achievement in The 
Philadelphia Electric Company System’s 


record for 1926. 


Increase in Customers: 


41,066 customers were added to the lines during 1926, 
bringing thetotal to453,170—an increaseof10 percent. 











Increase in Connected Load: 


136,103 kilowatts were added to the connected load in 1926, bringing the 
total connected load to 1,050,396 kilowatts—an increase of 14.9 per cent. 


Increase in Energy Sales: 


208,759,336 kilowatt-hours represent the increase in energy sales for 
1926, the total amount being 1,550,948,014 kilowatt-hours— an increase 


of 15.6 per cent. 


Increase in Property: 


In March, 1926, work was started on the Conowingo Hydro-Electric 
Development at Conowingo, Maryland. At the present time, the 
development is over 40 per cent completed, and is expected to be in 


operation in July, 1928. Initial capacity will 
be 378,000 horsepower, and current will be 
transmitted to Philadelphia— a distance of 65 
miles—by means of two 220,000-volt lines. 


Extending its service still farther, The Phila- 
delphia Electric Company has recently entered 
into an agreement with the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Company, whereby these com- 
panies will pool their power supply of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 horsepower, thereby creating 
in Pennsylvania the greatest pool of power now 
in existence. 200 miles of 220,000-volt trans- 
mission line will connect the extremes of this 
system of interconnection. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY = 
DELAWARE COUNTY ELECTRIC COMPAN 





ees 





Map showing widespread territory served by 
The Philadelphia Electric Company System 
both directly and through interconnection. 
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Moreover, a large holding company 
can supply leadership and manage- 
ment of a character which small, in- 
dependent companies seemingly can- 
not approach. Most holding com- 
panies retain only the equities of 
subsidiaries, distributing the senior 
securities among outside investors. 
Thus they benefit from the difference 
between the fair return allowed and 
the price paid by the corporation in 
the money market for senior capital. 

If the power and light industry has 
passed the pioneering stage, what 
next? 

The next phase perhaps will be 
less marked by the building up of new 
systems than by the expansion and 
intensification of the service rendered 
by the major chains already in ex- 
istence. Among present consumers 
the saturation point has neither been 
reached nor considered. As_ the 
standard of living rises, the demand 
for current expands. The affluent, 
for example, usé more current for 
less light in accordance with the new 
fashion of concealed and diffused 
lighting effects. Moreover, with the 
supply of servants reduced by re- 
stricted immigration, the housewives 
of the nation are in increasing num- 
bers doing their own work at a time 
when they are also entering business, 
politics, and public life generally. 


Lines of Expansion 


To meet the situation there is a 
new vogue of pushbutton housekeep- 
ing. Electric washing machines, 
dishwashers, stoves, driers, and re- 
frigerators are typical of the new 
appliances which make it practicable 
for the houseworker to wear geor- 
gette instead of gingham while doing 
her chores. The movement to do an 
increasing array of routine jobs elec- 
trically helps to explain the rise of 
10 to 15 per cent. in demand for 
service each year. 

In future the expansion will be 
probably along two lines. First, 
further development of new uses for 
electricity in this electrical age. One 
of the most promising of the new 
uses is electrical industrial heating, 
for which pioneer appliances have al- 
ready been placed on the market. 
Although the cost of electricity will 
be slightly higher, its sponsors assert 
that it will be more economical be- 
cause electrical heat can be perfectly 
controlled during the process of in- 
dustrial production. This one new 
item, if successful, would mean an 
expansion in the demand for service 
which would stagger the imagination. 

The second great avenue for ex- 
pansion is in taking light and power 
service to the farms through the new 
high-power transmission lines. The 
development is coming and is being 
carefully planned. It will cost billions 
and will have a marked effect on the 
gross revenues of power companies. 
It is not feasible, it seems, to bring 
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Fitted to the Work 
; il 
in Every Size 


With one unit or many in your 
line you can power your entire 
production from this single 
source, and depend upon each of 
Wisconsin’s Fours and Sixes— 
20 to 120 H.P.—to outperform 
any other comparable motor. 


In addition to factory-cost savings 
is the selling advantage of demon- 
strable, unequalled economy in the 
performance of your product. Wis- 
consin’s “More Power per Cubic 
Inch” is reaffirmed day after day— 
more work per dollar—a real saving 
in fuel, oil and servicing. 


Fitted to the work, and engineered 
for Better POWER, every model in 
the Wisconsin line is built to hold 
a maximum of Good Will for the 


truck, tractor, bus or machine it 
drives. 


Ask for the Facts That Prove It 


Wisconsin Motor Mfg. li 
Company I HA 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Motors are built in a 
full range of Sixes 

from 20 te 120 HP, for a. 
busses, tractors and construction 
machinery, including models 
as industrial units. 
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Qakland ~*~ Terminal City 


—offers unexcelled 
facilities for Pacific Coast factories 


Rail Transportation 


Oakland is the geographic 
and freight rate center of the 
Pacific Coast. Three great 
transcontinental railway sys- 
tems radiate to all points 
throughout the western states: 
More people can be served 
from Oakland at the same 
freight rate than from anyother 
Pacific Coast center... a saving 
in time in transit, as well as a 
saving in dollars. 


One hundred and nine new industries 


located in Oakland during 1926. 


you to investigate Oakland’s industrial growth. 
Ask for a special technical survey of your 


particular industry. Address ... 





rail and water 


Water Transportation 


Last year more than ten 
thousand ships called at the 
PORT OF OAKLAND, pick- 
ing up a substantial portion of 
Oakland’s $400,000,000 worth 
of manufactured products and 
distributing them throughout 
the world = coastwise to points 
North and South =through the 
Canal to the Atlantic Seaboard 
= and across the Pacific to the 
markets of the Orient. 


It will pay 


Industrial Department » » Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


This advertisement of Oakland 
and Alameda County is pro- 
duced co-operatively by the bak 
land Chamber o ommerce 
and the Alameda County 
Board of Supervisors. 











OAKLAND o[ ausmeds 


County 


} CALIFORNIA 





C “Industrial Capital of the West’ ) 
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the service to isolated farms, which 
will have to depend on independent 
power systems, but farms in clusters 
will soon be tied in. Already pro- 
gressive farms in the United States 
are getting central power service to 
an increasing extent. 

When and if this rural programme 
has been carried out, more progress 
will be made in solving the farm prob- 
lem than can be promised by endless 
legislative debate and quack political 
remedies. The development would 
have important sociological aspects. 
It would help to a degree to re-estab- 
lish the balance between the lures of 
the country and of city life. It would 
bring the conveniences of urban life 
to the rural sections, which would re- 
main free of the nerve-racking traf- 
fic of the cities and the high over- 
head costs of the towns. Moreover, 
the substitution of electric power for 
human labor would make the farmer 
more productive and would release 
excess labor for other work. It 
won’t be necessary to keep as many 
boys on the farm after they’ve seen 
Broadway if an electric wire connects 
the farm with a central station. 


Consumers Scrapping Private Plants 


Since the war another factor in 
the marked growth of the central sta- 
tion industry has been the increased 
willingness of large users of power 
to scrap their own plants and buy 
power instead. The movement has 
become nationwide. 

Between 1919 and 1923, the latest 
census figures reveal, the total pri- 
mary power used in_ industry 
increased from 29,300,000 horse- 
power to 33,000,000 horsepower, 
or 13 per cent. It was con- 
sidered significant that for the first 
time the total increase had been taken 
care of by interconnected central sta- 
tions with no increase in boilers and 
engines installed locally in factories. 
The economies of large-scale opera- 
tions and more economical use of fuel 
have persuaded countless business 
men and owners of giant buildings 
of the wisdom of buying light and 
power service. The horsepower 
operated by purchased electrical 
energy represents 45 per cent. of 
total engaged, according to trust- 
worthy estimates. It has been argued 
that those who make their own power 
mislead themselves as to cost by fail- 
ure to make adequate reserves against 
depreciation and obsolescence. More- 
over, buying power obviates the 
need of tying up capital in an ex- 
pensive plant. 

In the preparation of this article 
the writer conferred with the lead- 
ing operating officials and financiers 
in the industry. 

One crucial point raised was, Why 
has the marked expansion of the in- 
dustry come within the last five 
years? 
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This Is the Emblemofthe 
Oil Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satisfactory 
public service in oil heating. 
Only the manufacturers who 
are members of the Oil Heat- 
ing Institute are permitted to 
use it. 

These manufacturers haye 
earned their membership 
through the enthusiasm of 
thousands of home owners 
whom they have provided 
with efficient and dependable 
oil heating. 

This symbol protects you, and 
it will be protected, on your 
behalf, by the Oil Heating 
Institute. 


not tomorrow! 


Satisfactory Oil Heating Is Here NOW 


eA n important announcement 

issued to every home owner 
by the Directors of the Oil Heat- 
ing Institute. 


No modern improvement in the home 
has had such a spontaneous and hearty 
welcome as oil heating. All agree that 
it is most beneficial to the health and 
comfort of every member of the family. 


Oil heating is automatic and uniform. 
It is so clean! So healthful! So steady! 
It more than pays for itself in peace 
of mind. This modern miracle of home 
comfort simply antiquates yesterday’s 
crude, untidy, unsanitary, exasperating 
methods. . 


Oil Heating Institute Formed 
in Public Interest 


To give the public a full and accurate 
understanding of the many benefits of 
oil heating, the Oil, Heating Institute 
was founded. It is composed of leading 
manufacturers of oil heating equipment 
who have a combined invested capital 
of over $40,000,000. They are well 
organized, soundly financed and thor- 
oughly qualified in experience, technical 
skill and manufacturing ability to render 
permanently satisfactory service to the 
public. 


These manufacturers realize that do- 
mestic oil heating is of nation-wide in- 
terest and importance. Every one is 
seeking to learn more about this 
wonderful home convenience. It is the 
agreed policy of the members of the 
Oil Heating Institute to serve the public 
not only in providing equipment, but in 
assuring permanent heating satisfaction. 


Hence the organization of the Oil 
Heating Institute, not for profit, but as 
a central and unbiased bureau for re- 
search and information. 


Copyright 1927, by Oil Heating Institute 





The Amazing Growth of 
Oil Heating 


Over 500,000 homes now 
enjoy this proved 
convenience 


Oil heating has proved even more 
popular than the automobile. In 
the tenth year of the automobile 
industry, manufacturers placed 
$12,000,000 worth of cars on 
American roads. 


In the tenth year of the oil heat- 
ing industry, just closed, over 
$75,000,000 worth of oil heating 
equipment was installed in Ameri- 
can homes. 


During 1926 alone, approximate- 
ly 100,000 homes were equipped 
with oil heating systems. 


It is estimated that 250,000 do- 
mestic oil heating systems will be 
installed during 1927 in order to 
meet the demand for clean, de- 
pendable, automatic oil heating. 











The chief activity of the Institute is to 
serve as a national clearing house for 
accurate and helpful information on 
this modern method of heating. 


The Oil Heating Institute is fully quali- 
fied to guide the betterment of oil heat- 
ing service. 

The Oil Heating Institute offers the pub- 
lic the benefit of the accumulated ex- 
perience of all its member companies. 
Working with it are international au- 


thorities on oil and oil combus- 7 


tion, specialists in the design 





trained in the requirements of satisfac- 
tory oil heating. 


Furthermore, the Oil Heating Institute 
numbers among its associate members 
the leading oil companies which are co- 
operating to deliver furnace oil and fuel 
oil efficiently and economically. 


Leading manufacturers of electrical de- 
vices and automatic control equipment 
are also associate members. They are 
actively engaged in furnishing the most 
efficient and up-to-date application of 
electrical power and automatic opera- 
tion to oil heating. 


This means that these responsible com- 
panies, with their technical skill and 
manufacturing experience, are support- 
ing the efforts of the Institute and its 
members in providing the satisfactory 
equipment and oil heating service which 
are now available. 


The Oil Heating Institute has prepared 
a non-technical 80-page Book which 
contains the latest information regarding 
tested and proved methods of oil 
heating. Thisbookis written by leading 
authorities, and gives complete instruc- 
tions for the selection of oil heating 
equipment. It will be sent to any one 
who returns this coupon, together with 
ten cents to cover mailing costs. 


Send in the Coupon aaah’ Ps 
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N 1926 he added 29,147 
_ 4. new consumers to the lines 
of the Southern California 
Edison Company. To these 
new friends he has taken the 
benefits of electrical 
service. Among these 
friends he has created a 
$5,000,000.00 market for 


the electrical industry. 


Busy Buttons added 
25,000 stockholder part- 








_SELLING THE ELECTRICAL IDEA 















































Busy Buttons Has Been Busy 


ners during the year, and now 
has a total in excess of 105,000, 
ninety percent of whom live 
in the territory served by the 
company. Constantly alert 
this busy fellow is ever 
stimulating new uses for 
electric service and for 
the product of the elec- 
trical industry. He is 
working for the public 
and for YOU. 


Southern California Edison Company 
Owned by Those it Serves 
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Samuel Insull, dominant figure in 
the companies clustering around Chi- 
cago, emphasized the fact that the 
expansion of the industry has been 
steady since the outset. 

“Actually,” he said, “the expansion 
of the electrical industry has been 
continuous and fairly constant since 
the first central station was put into 
operation 45 years ago. Naturally, 
as it grows in size and momentum, 
and so becomes more conspicuous, 
the expansion seems to be faster. 

“The advantages of electric power 
—economical, abundant and flexible 
—were among the industrial lessons 
taught by the stress of war time. 

“Then expansion was considerably 
retarded during the war years, and 
this has had to be made up for since 
the war.. But the expansion would 
have come anyhow, if not quite so 
rapidly, in response to the increasing 
economic advantages of mass pro- 


duction by means of large generat- Ke D ll ° 

ing units, and of interconnection be- cep O ar Si gS n S on 
tween large central stations, as pio- 

neered and demonstrated before the OU 

war, especially in the Middle West. ) Cl k 

Recognition of these advantages was r O C 


probably somewhat hastened by the 
Federal government’s action, as a 




















TIME, not money, is the real medium or exchange. It is your 


war time fuel conservation measure, most precious asset. 

in forcing a shutdown of uneconom- Only because you are able to work and use your Time pro- 
ical power plants and transfer of dociiual h : 

their loads to the larger and more uctively are there dollar signs on your clock today. Why 
economical plants.” not insure your Time and keep them there? 


If you owned a building from which you derived your sole 
support, you wouldn’t be without adequate Fire Insurance, 


As to whether regulatory bodies would you? 
have during this period taken a more Your income, derived from the sale of your Tim:, should 


constructive attitude and fostered the . . 
4 ei 
development of the industry, Mr. In- be insured no less than your property. 


sull declared: 


“Regulatory bodies generally have 
been little by little taking a ‘more ee 
constructive attitude’ toward the in- 


Views on Regulatory Bodies 


dustry, but to say they have ‘fostered’ 
its development may be saying too 
much. It is more exact to say that 
they generally seem less and less in- 
clined to hamper its natural economic 
development. The control exercised 
by regulatory bodies over the issu- 


ance of securities has also been, on Take out an Aitna Accident Policy now. Insure the capital 
the whole, of benefit to investors. represented by your Time. Provide a regular weekly income 
_As for significant technological if accident prevents you f ki C 
improvements, Mr. Insull pointed P ee ee ee ee 
out: “Technological improvement provide an income for your dependents. 

tends to — — a = All this and much more can be accomplished for a compara- 
pansion of the industry and so tends i : . ; . 
fo cullarae thie enbentantiinn Sen wie: tively small investment by carrying an Aitna Accident Policy 
capital—mnore investaient money—4o adequate to your needs and resources. 


find employment in it at fair ‘wages’. 
The one controlling event in the 
technological progress of the indus- 


Ask any Aitna-ixer 


try, since Mr. Edison’s basic inven- ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
tions, was the adaptation of the steam liated with 

turbine to central station require- er 

ments. This not only led the way to A:tna Casualty & Surety Company 

the very large and economical gener- Automobile Insurance Company 

ating units now in use, but it so 

reduced the cost of producing elec- of Hartford, Conn. 


tricity that transmission losses became 
of far less consequence and the 
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UTILITIES POWER & 
LIGHT CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 


327 So. LaSalle St. 


NEW YORK 


100 Broadway 





OWNER and OPERATOR of PUBLIC UTILITIES 


in 410 Cities and towns in 12 States. 





Principal Subsidiaries are: 


INTERSTATE POWER COMPANY 

EASTERN NEW JERSEY POWER COMPANY 
COLONIAL GAS anp ELECTRIC COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS POWER & LIGHT CORPORATION 


1924 1925 1926 
Gross Revenue .......... $5,334,542 $7,630,895 $14,896,508 
Net Earnings ........... 2,928,463 3,725,937 7,329,429 





Total Assets ............ 35,920,308 51,513,452 122,067,146 





Company owns over 99.9% of the common stock of its 


subsidiaries. 


Net income, after all deductions, including depreciation and Federal Income Tax, for 
year ended Dec. 31, 1926, was equal to $30.17 per share on average number of shares 
of Preferred Stock outstanding during the year. After paying $7.00 per share on the 
Preferred Stock, the balance of net income was equal to $5.80 per share on the average 
number of Class “A” Stock outstanding during the year. After paying $2.00 per share 
on the Class “A” Stock, the balance of net income was equal to $2.72 per share on the 
average number of shares of Class “B” Stock outstanding during the year. The 6,851 


stockholders of the Company are widely distributed through 45 States and 5 foreign 
countries. 
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practicality of transmission for longer 
distances was advanced. The im- 
provement in high tension transmis- 
sion which followed and which has 
advanced the interconnection of cen- 
tral stations and systems with all the 
consequent advantages and improve- 
ment in station building and collateral 
details of operation, have also been 
factors. 


“No striking innovations or econ- 
omies in the burning of fuel have 
been introduced recently, unless the 
use of pulverized coal can be so 
regarded. Pulverizing is a decided 
gain where the higher grades of fuel 
are used; where relatively low grade 
coals are the most available fuels, as 
in the Mississippi Valley, the advan- 
tages of pulverizing are much less. 
The gains in central station effi- 
ciencies—increased output of energy 
per ton of coal burned—are due 
rather more to the use of large gen- 
erating units and to better utilization 
of heat by saving heat formerly 
wasted.” 


Fuel Economy 


There has been striking improve- 
ment in the art of making and using 
of steam, with its corresponding 
economy in the use of fuels. This 


a 








is shown in the following table: 


Average Pounds of Coal Used for Each 

Kilowatt-hour of Electricity Generated 

by Power and Light Plants in the 
United States. 


1920—3.00 1924—2.18 
1921—2.71 ° 1925—2.00 
1922—2.47 1926—1.87 
1923—2.36 


Finally, I asked Mr. Insull what 
elements of strength are there in 
well-managed power and light stocks, 
compared with shares of manufac- 
turing companies, railroad companies, 
and miscellaneous industrials. 


“Well-managed electrical compan- 
ies,’ Mr. Insull answered, “are en- 
gaged in an essential industry, an 
essential of modern life. Use of 
what they sell increases year by year 
and will continue to increase until 
there is good lighting wherever light 
is needed and until electricity is used 
for every power purpose. Demand 
for their product is so diversified that 
they have no marked seasonal handi- 
caps. Whilst they are affected by the 
ups and downs of general business, 
the use of their output is so diversi- 
fied that a slump in one line of busi- 
ness is of slight effect and even a 
general slump is seldom or never 
disastrous; a slump or a calamity 
that would be disastrous is practically 
inconceivable. 


“They sell their product virtually 
for cash, have no long credit cus- 
tomers and have little or no trouble 
on account of collections. Their in- 
ventories are almost a_ negligible 
item; therefore, relatively little capi- 

















20,000,000 
American Homes ! 
need this | 
Greater Comfort | 
| 


HE perfection of the Celotexing process 
has placed a new degree of comfort within 
the reach of every owner of a home. 


The American public, always quick to respond 
to every better way of living, has enthusiastically 
accepted Celotex. In five short years more than 
119,000 new homes have been made more com- 
fortable by Celotexing. With this same material 
thousands more have been remodelled. But build- 
ing statistics prove that 20,000,000 homes are 
still unprotected against extremes of temperature. 


To meet this ever-growing demand, the capacity 
of Celotex mills has been doubled, redoubled, and 
doubled again. Sales have multiplied 29 times 
since 1922. Present production is on the basis 
of 350,000,000 square feet per year. Future ex- 
pansion can meet any market, for the supply of 
raw material is practically unlimited. 


These facts establish Celotex as one of our 
soundest industries. Its success is built on a 
universal need: low-cost comfort for homes. Many 
of America’s leading business men are identified 
with the progress Celotex has made. 


Complete information about this fast-growing 
basic industry will be furnished on request. 
Write Department M-166 today. The Celotex 
Company, 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


CELOTEX 


[INSULATING LUMBER ] 
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e,° while consideration. In addition, one 
Necessities effect of publicity attaching to cus- 
tomer ownership campaigns has been 
the education of the general public 
to the advantages of utility invest- 
ment, and it has created a general 
feeling of confidence in such invest- 
ment that has had its influence upon 
the wider market for securities.” 


Since 1914 utility customers have 
supplied $1,000,000,000 of new 


ital to electric power and light 
Hoactanp, ALLuM & oO. uaandbe: “ae 1926 wre customer 


owners supplied $250,000,000 of new 


tal is unproductively tied up. Regu- 000 
latory restriction of their earnings to T 
a ‘fair return’ implies an obligation anti 
to sanction rates for service that will rate 
yield a fair return.” iY 
One marked influence in the new of t 
e eye prestige of power and light invest- fielc 
Public [ tility ments has been the increasing bro 
disposition in recent years of insur- met 
- ance companies to augment the van 
an d In dustrial proportion of such securities in their at 1 
portfolios. Between 1906 and 1926 for 
life insurance companies increased eve 
their public utility holdings from bus 
Corporate $134,000,000 to $819,000,000, rep- of 
resenting an increase from 4.7 per int 
o . cent. to 6.0 per cent. of total admitted sid 
Financing = : 
As to the cause for this, Thomas pre 

N. McCarter, president of the Public 

Service Corporation of New Jersey, 

remarked : 

“Insurance companies as_ the me 
guardians and administrators of the por 
funds of their policy holders seek a 
ee investments characterized by safety Sa 
Originators of principal and assurance of return. a 
The financial history of the best class th 

rw m4 of power and light companies justi- 
Unde riters fied the confidence displayed in their = 
. . securities by the power and light com- | 
Distributors panies. Poeun oer light uate = 
furnish an _ essential service for Me 
of which there is a constantly increas- P 
ing demand; their financial opera- ai 
tions are governmentally supervised, . 
Sound and their transactions are subject to 3 
° publicity. When the companies are - 
Senior pean em financed and conserva- : 

tively managed, thejr securities 
and possess all the characteristics for con- ‘i 
: servative investment.” d 
J unior Financial Advantages g 
e,e I next asked Mr. McCarter what P 
Securities the purely financial advantages of f 
customer ownership had been. ‘ 
of “While the direct contribution of c 
C " customer ownership to the great f 
volume of public utility financing : 
orporations done in recent years,’ Mr. McCarter P 
: said, “is by no means large, it yet is 
Supplying of sufficient amount to be a worth- 
| 
( 





niciaeinaal capital. More than half the popula- 
a ile Sl Franklin 6320 tion of the United States now lives 
New YORK ee in electric-lighted homes, compared 
NEW YORK CHICAGO in electric ig i. p 


with one-fifth ten years ago. Since 
1915 the amount of electrical energy 
generated has increased more than 
fourfold. It has been estimated that 
the industry will require $8,000,000,- 
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su- 000 in new capital in the next.decade. 
to The next, question. was, “Do you 
on anticipate expansion at the current ° 
ill rate for at least the next five years?” Mail Coupon 
Mr. McCarter’s reply was typical for sample Autopoint 
“Ww of those made by other leaders: “The : ] 
st- field for electric expansion is very Offer to executives only © 
ag broad. Opportunities for develop- 
r- ment are open which, if taken ad- 
he vantage of, will assure development 
Ar at the present or even a higher rate 
26 for an indefinite future period. How- 
od ever, many factors, including general 
m business conditions, the availability . ; 
p- of new capital, possible governmental | {4 ‘ : | 
er interference and others, are to be con- : Sdn 
od sidered, and, though I see no reason me tees 
for slackening in activities, I am not 
1s prepared to pose as a prophet.” 
“ Optimistic on Outlook NG bs 
a Most leaders see clear sailing ‘S 5 
" ahead for the industry, with further 
“i marked development unless the im- ° e 
k pulse for expansion should be re- A d 
| tarded by hostile legislation. As vertisin 
d industry, however, becomes to be 
a more dependent on electrical power, ° — 
: the power industry has become more ack 
* sensitive to fluctuations in general C1enc Saar 
“a business. In 1921 general business ‘ 
a was 12 per cent. below normal, and 5 6 
. in 1926 9 per cent. above the com- | How Autopoint reduces the waste of f 
. puted normal line. : a . 
. Most spokesmen for the industry | ordinary advertising for many firms ¢ 
Fi contend that easy money during the es 
no past five years was not a determining ye never saw an Autopoint Pencil go into a wastebasket. fa 
“e factor in the expansion. Landon K. The man who has one presented to him carries it in his pocket > 
“" Thorne, president of Bonbright & for years. And every time he uses it he sees your ad on it. He is 4 
“ Company , bankers, asserted : : favorably impressed by your house. 3 
a Easy ‘money, as we customarily Circulars, form letters, most advertising is scantily read, quickly g 
use the term, has not been a pre- discarded. And all that fails to increase your business is a waste 
dominant factor in stimulating the of money. Hence, Autopoint, by doing its work efficiently, and 
growth of the industry. Great constantly, eliminates this waste... it buys the most advertising 
‘ progress was being made during a for your advertising money. 
¢ period when interest rates were so . , 
high as to give a genuine indication Not a mere souvenir—d real advertisement 
P of credit stringency. It is true, of Autopoint is successful because it is intrinsically valuable—because 
t course, that the prosperity of the last no one but appreciates its merit once they have tried it. Autopoint 
“ five years has furnished an ideal en- is never thrown away. Of what other advertisement can you say this? 
. in anne oye = the With it of hem Your salesmen present Autopoint with the name of your com- 
; Cleckrical sacustry. os ee wee pany, and a selling message, permanently stamped on its imperish- 
; industrial machine reasonably well able barrel. Y our prospect isimpressed. Autopointstaysin his pocket. 
: ee = a efficient, Each day your message is a reminder of you countless times. 
: = “a omens ‘tal “om a ses hegre wf The increasing use of Autopoint by the thousands of firms 
, Sey robe ‘ Pegs that use it as a definite part of their selling plan, is its best 
capital funds the power and light in- cnaainidiininditis 
dustry has been able to make an ef- : ? . : ; 
fertive hid.” _ Let us send you complete information. There is no obliga- 

Of course, abundant credit has tion. At _ <<" am what Autopoint can do, and where it fits The 
helped the expansion of general in- into your plans. y not mail the coupon today? — 
dustry, and has thus contributed to MAIL COUPON TODAY Model 
Ce ee CER Sr ef Ea eRe Ey nay ; 
service. : * AUTOPOINT COMANY 1 

i 4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. : 
Invaluable : Without obligation, please send sample Auto- : 
The iden: “The B Better Pencil” point, booklet, sales-building proposition, prices, etc. 

Forses is the best magazine for | } 3 Big Features Name 1 
busy men that comes to my desk. The | ! 7 Cannot “jam”—protected byanex| | : 
information furnished on various | 1 clusive patent. ET ea ee Rane ae Wee Tv : 
topics is invaluable to the average | | (2) Bakelite barrel—onyxlike, light-weight ' 
business man. The interviews with | ! material. ting | otters ccectine encceanenenneans 
our great captains of industry are | | @) prone canbe ag pop ig ato ' 
especially inspiring. ) nha, Add re55.....-----eeeeeveeeneccneccccccennnnnnnnneieteeee eriahecines 

W. A. DAVENPORT, Prs. & Mgr., won en nn nn nn SSS! 
The Bienville Lumber Co., 
Forest, Miss. 
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’ This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbesand is supplemented by short, concise analyses, on later pages 
of each issue, by well-known and authoritative specialists in the more important 


ANUFACTURING is going on 
M in great volume, distribution is 

apparently keeping pace, employ- 
ment conditions are good, and money is 
abundant for business purposes. These 
are fair weather sigas, and until something 
occurs to alter them there seems no reason 
to expect other than good returns from 
the months immediately ahead. 

There are, of course, some unsatisfac- 
tory elements in the present situation. The 
coal strike is now going into the third 
month without any prospect of settlement, 
and although there is no immediate danger 
of a coal shortage, it is none the less a 
disturbing factor in the back- 


financial and commodity divisions. 
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I. C. C. Rejects Loree Merger Plans. 
Car Loadings Again Above 
Million Mark 


F. LOREE’S plan to create a South- 
e western rail merger by the unifica- 
tion of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the 
St. Louis Southwestern and the Kansas 
City Southern, with a total trackage of 
5,801 miles and a capitalization of nearly 


HE constant upward trend of rail- 

road car loadings which has been in 
effect since the last week in April con- 
tinues—loadings for the third week in 
May, for the seventh time this year, 
again exceed the million mark, totaling 
1,016,803 cars. 

While the volume of business for the 
first four months of 1927 compares favor- 
ably with that of 1926, earnings for the 
January-April period reveal that the roads 
are having a difficult time of it translating 
gross to net. 


WN ET operating income of the 
1 first forty-three class 1 








ground. The mounting destruc- 
tion wrought by the Mississippi 
floods, the poor crop weather in 
the West, the general downward 
tendency in prices of non-agri- 
cultural commodities, the serious 
overproduction in oil, are factors 
against which business has had 
to contend. 

Opposed to these, however, are 
strong supporting factors. The 
steel industry continues to oper- 
ate at relatively high levels, re- 
flecting activity in a wide vari- 
ety of consuming lines. Foreign 
trade continues in healthy con- 
dition, and domestic retail trade 
is doing well, considering the 
very unfavorable weather condi- 
tions in many sections. 

That business in the aggregate 
is averaging fully up to, or above 
normal appears in such measures 
of volume as electric power con- 
sumption, railway traffic and 
bank debits, or checks cashed 
throughout the country. Rail- 
way traffic, despite some reduc- 
tion in the movement of coal 








Highlights of the News 


I. C. C. Rejects Loree Plan........ 
Car Loadings at Million Mark..... 
Mellon Offers 334 Per Cent. Bonds.. 69 
Brokers’ Loans Expand..........:. 
Tax Reduction Program........... 
Gente Prices Gear .....0062-s00008 
Employment Declines............. 


Spain and Argentina Protest Against 
. atone an cere 


Canada Breaks With Russia........ 
Lloyd George Criticizes Parliament. 80 
Mussolini on Italy’s Future........ 
Bank of France Buys Gold......... 
Revenue Collections Up........... 
Foreign Trade Convention......... 
Flood Waters Receding 
Sugar Growers Ruined............ 


| railroads to report April earn- 
ings showed a decrease of $8,- 
946,000, or 17.1 per cent., below 
net for April last year. Aggre- 


68 gate net for these roads was $43,- 
340,000, against $53,286,000 a 

68 year ago and $65,350,000 in 
March. 

69 Floods and the coal strike are 
reflected in the decreased gross 

70 and increased wage bills, and the 

76 flood costs contributed to the 

72 greatly increased expenses. South- 


western carriers most seriously 
hit by the flood chose generally 


to place most of the burden on 
80 the revenues for April. 
While the trend of railroad 
earnings may safely be said to be 
82 downward for both April and the 
82 first four months of 1927, there 
70 still remains a modicum of cheer 
74 in the fact that nothing very def- 
inite as to the future can be 
78 gleaned from the reports. 





——— wage conferences, 
which are expected to have 











caused by the strike, continues 
larger than ever before at this 
season. 


SHARP curtailment of production in 
the automobile industry is indicated 
for June by reports coming from the prin- 
cipal manufacturing centres—a not unex- 
pected development at this time of the 
year. Production usually reaches its peak 
in April. Thus far there have been no 
indications of anything more than a seas- 
onal decline in the demand for cars. 
Dividends and interest in cash and stocks 
amounting to more than $500,000,000 were 
distributed on June 1, it is estimated. Up- 
ward of 140 corporations paid more than 
180 cash dividends on common stocks and 
preferred issues. 


$506,000,000, was rejected by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The pro- 
posed consolidation was disapproved mainly 
because of its scheme of financing. The 
Commission also held that minority inter- 
ests in the roads concerned were not prop- 
erly safeguarded. It was stated, how- 
ever, that the formation of this distinctly 
Southwestern system was not objectionable 
in itself and it is very likely that Mr. Loree, 
like the Van Sweringens, will proceed to 
revise his plans. Thus far not one rail- 
road merger of appreciable size has ob- 
tained the Commission’s approval. The 
Sweringen brothers’ second effort to create 
a new Eastern trunk line is still before the 
Commission. 


an important bearing on the rail- 
road labor situation in the near 
future, were in progress in various parts 
of the country at this writing. The new- 
est of these meetings was that held in 
New York between the Eastern railroads 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, considering the latter’s demands 
for a 15 per cent. wage increase for en- 
gine men. The hearing in arbitration on 
demands of Southeastern firemen, hostlers, 
helpers and outside hostlers for an in- 
crease in wages of $1 per day was in 
progress in Washington. The third con- 


ference, in Chicago, involving the de- 
mands of the Western train employees for 
a 7% per cent. wage rise has passed to 
the Federal Arbitration Board for final 
disposition. 
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Public hearings in connection with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s inves- 
tigation of freight rates on livestock, in- 
stituted as a result of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, will be held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, beginning June 30. The livestock 
inquiry has been divided into two parts 
—one dealing with rates in Southern ter- 
ritory and the other with rates in West- 
ern territory. 




















Government Offers Bonds to Yield 33/8 
Per Cent. Brokers’ Loans Expand. 
Call Money 4% Per Cent. 

NOTHER reduction in the interest on 
long-term Government securities was 
announced by Secretary Mellon in offer- 
ing in exchange at par for Second Liberty 
Loan bonds, of which $1,697,337,050 are 
still outstanding, an issue of Treasury 
bonds bearing 334 per cent. interest, ma- 
turing in 1947 and callable in 1943. The 
remaining Second Liberty bonds bear in- 
terest at 4%4 per cent. and have been 
called for redemption on Nov. 15. 
The Treasury Department also offered 
to receive cash subscriptions for about $200,- 
000,000 of the new 33% per cent. bonds, but 





purchasers will have to pay 100% for the 
securities, or a premium of 50 cents on 
each $100 purchase. Under this arrange- 
ment the interest rate to each buyer is 
whittled down to about 31-3 per cent. 

The $200,000,000 will be used, with sur- 
plus revenue of the Government, to retire 
about $378,000,000 of short-term certifi- 
cates which mature on June 15. On this 
operation the Treasury will save about 
$14,851,000 annually in interest payments. 
In March Secretary Mellon exchanged 
3% per cent. Treasury notes for $1,360,- 
000,000 of the Second Liberties, thereby 
effecting a saving of $10,200,000 in inter- 
est annually. 

Following a brief interruption, the ex- 
pansion in brokers’ loans which dates back 
to the middle of February, was resumed. 
The total as reported by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank for the week ended May 18, 
stood at a new high record for 1927, at 
$2,930,883,000, an increase of $212,249,000 
over the year’s low point, established on 
February 16. Of the total reported, $2,- 
218,539,000 consisted of demand loans and 
$712,344,000 of time loans. 

“The demand for loans from the banks,” 
says John Moody, remains much greater in 
New York than in the interior, with the 
result that funds are flowing from the in- 
terior to New York and are here being 
used to finance the stock market expansion. 

“Tncidentally, the monetary outlook has 
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changed. The seasonal decline of interest 
rates is evidently almost over, and we may 
look soon for, first, a hardening of rates, 
and later a moderate upward trend. Money 
is likely to rule a little higher this Autumn 
than it did last. 


Prevailing rates for money follow: 











2 Wks. Yr. 
Latest Ago Ago 
NE, re 444% 4% 4% 
60-90 day time........ 4% 43% 4 
Commercial paper .... 4% 4% 4% 
N. Y. rediscount ...... + 3% 
Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 
1927 1926 
Rc cahcatenceseuen $502,000,000  $471,246,000 
ON Se 548,000, 551,000,000 
ES eee 80,905,000 91,345,000 
oo 179,477,000 183,115, 
49,618,000 
622, 640,102,000 
. 196,203,000 
NS eee 119,784,000 110,230,000 
ERNE b205564446046000 70,818,000 71,174,000 
i) ERS Glanavekccss cand 700, 142,000,000 
SED Kassnsscesens 131,086,000 119,000,000 
Se 8,846,000 37,309,000 
PND 5 0:c0c0n0se8s 67,681,000 71,505,000 
a 42,024,000 49,994,000 
eee 45,119,000 53,305,000 
EGR Sccnscesnbanennn 059, 34,306,000 
EO TREND cwssecsscnan 47,877,000 50,090,000 
EI ist cniaacudasccaben 43,107,000 41,272,000 
Sekt DTAMCIIOD. 6cccccccese 174,100,000 167,000,000 
TAS: PEON ie cicceccdsnee 182,790, 159,966,000 
ee ae aS 42,502,000 38,552,000 
PNNEEE 2's. cékcnsauscansnss 44,737,000 44.555,000 
WANES Sicssccsassscuace $3,413,470,000 $3,372,887 ,000 
Oe reer errr es 835,000,000 5,099,000, 
Ben. citasnciesenanesmuael $9,248,470,000 $8,471,887,000 
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N five short months, with- . 


out undue pressure or pro- 
motion, Dayton Thorobred 
sales have mounted to a new 
high record—a unit gain of 
more than 250% over all 
previous figures for the same 


Dayton Thorobreds 


smash all 
Records 


period. This unparalleled 
progress has resulted from the 
quality and value which are 
inbuilt, as a matter of course, 
into each Dayton Thorobred 
Tire and Tube. 


This inbuilt quality means 
more miles, more speed, more 
safety and more comfort for 
the user. 


Go to a Dayton Dealer and re- 
vise your idea of tire value. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., DAYTON, OHIO 
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Administration’s Tax Reduction Program. 


Flood Relief Plans. Gain in 


Revenue Collections. 


ENATOR REED of Pennsylvania, 
regarded as the Administration 
spokesman on taxation matters in the 
Senate, after a conference with President 
Coolidge, revealed what is believed to be 
the Administration’s tentative tax reduc- 
tion program for next year. According to 
Senator Reed the indicated budget surplus 
for the fiscal year 1928 will justify a tax 
reduction of $300,000,000, and the next 
session of Congress will be asked to con- 
sider tax revision as the first important 
legislation. This will be followed by dis- 
cussion of a compromise farm relief bill. 
The program outlined by Senator Reed 
includes these tax revisions: 


Reduction of the corporation tax from 13% 
per cent. to 12% per cent. 

Reduction of surtaxes on incomes between 
$30,000 and $75,000 

Reduction of maximum surtaxes to 10 per cent. 

Repeal of some of the nuisance taxes, including 
club dues and admission taxes. 

Repeal of the inheritance tax. 


Senator Reed said that the Congres- 
sional committees which deal with revenue 
matters would report a tax revision bill 
early in the session. It is the plan of the 
Republican leaders, he said, to take up the 
tax bill as the first important legislation. 


Planning Flood Relief 


In regard to the reclamation work to 
follow the flood, U. S. Senator Charles 
Curtis, on his return to his home in To- 
peka, said that members of the Senate 
Committee will make a thorough study of 
the flood situation this Summer. “Secre- 
tary Hoover is there. The enginers will 
go over the whole matter. They are 
making their plans now. Their reports 
will be available and a definite plan of 
flood relief for the future will be ready 
when the new session of Congress starts,” 
Senator Curtis said. 


ee a from the Capital persist 
that Hugh Gibson, Ambassador to 
Belgium and chief of the American delega- 
tion of the approaching Three Power 
Naval Conference in Geneva, might be 
superceded by an American more widely 
known in Europe and Japan. President 
Coolidge is said to be considering some- 
one of the calibre of Charles Evans 
Hughes or of Secretary Kellogg himself. 


NTERNAL revenue collections for the 

first ten months of the current fiscal 
year—up to April 30—amounted to 
$2,239,184,647.25, compared with $2,225,- 
679,822.97 from July 1, 1925, to April 30, 
1926, an increase of $13,504,824.28. 
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Grains Reach New High Prices. Copper 


Declines. Gasoline at 
Low Point. 


P  sicercsadetien 2 prices for the principal 
grains reached new high marks, the 
general tendency of commodity prices as 
a group is toward lower levels. Professor 
Irving Fisher’s latest index number of 
commodity prices, based on 100 as the 
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Here is the Answer 
We asked the question “How did your first quarter for 
1927 compare with the same period for 1926 in the Southern 
territory?” Space permits publication of only a few of the 
answers, which are typical. Many others were given in 
confidence and cannot be published. 
American Multigraph Co... 4% Increase 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 29.7% Increase 
Bradley Knitting Co.--...-. 4% Increase 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co... 158% Increase 
Truscon Steel Co._.--...-..... 18% Increase 
L. C. Smith Typewriter Co. 10% Increase 
Monroe Calculating Machine 

oO. 35% Increase 
ane. Mates Ce... 200% Increase 
Frigidaire Corporation_____.-. ‘ 50% Increase 
Elliott Addressing Systems.. 10% Increase 
Columbia Phonograph Co... 71% Increase 
Stromberg Electric Co.-.... 124%2% Increase 
Whitehead & Hoag Co... 39.1% Increase 
Milwaukee Tool Co._..... 86.6% Increase 
Casson Mills,. leec....._....... 20% Increase 
Line-A-Time Mfg. Co.---.... 50% Increase 
Simplex Piston Rings Co._-. 63% Increase 
J. I. Case Threshing 

eS 10% Increase 
Hendricks Electric Co... 80% Increase 
Whitaker Paper Co._._. Ss 4% Increase 
Lee Tire &% Rubber Co._._- 5% Increase 
Yarnell-Waring Co... 1842% Increase 
Dictaphone Sales Corp._--.- 22% Increase 
Femer Brack 52... 18% Increase 
Automatic Refrigerator Co... 15% Increase 
Egry Register Co._.__..__... 6.5% Increase 
Russell Mfg. Co., Inc. 28% Increase 
Wm. E. Wright & Son 20% Increase 
Erie Steam Shovel Co... 15% Increase 
Gerrard Wire Tying 

Tenens. Go... 33.72% Increase 
Waters & Waters Mfg. Co._. 334% Increase 
C. F. Houghton &% Co.___.-.-. 18% Increase 
Commercial Envelope Co., 

Inc. 25% Increase 
Structural Slate Co...-...--... 30% Increase 
Miller-Bryant-Pierce Co... 70% Increase 
Miller Rubber Co._.---.---- 3344% Increase 


































































































Is business continuing good in 
the South? Was 1926 an unusual 
year? What are conditions today? 


We asked the leading national 
concerns, the great names in Ameri- 
can industry, who make Atlanta 
their Southern headquarters, how 
the first quarter of 1927 compared 
with the same period of 1926. 
Gains reported ranged from 4% to 
200% increase over 1926. 


Business is Good in the South 


Yes, business is good in the South. 
The great and permanent prosperi- 
ty founded on a purchasing power 
which has more than trebled in the 
past ten years, is today reaching 
greater heights than ever before. 


And it is significant that those 
manufacturers who have realized 
that this country can no longer be 
served from any one point, who 
have selected Atlanta as the logical 
point from which to serve the 
South, are the ones who are getting 


Answered! 
by those who know 


the business, increasing their vol- 
ume, making big profits. 


The Ideal Location 


Atlanta combines in one location 
the three great essentials to suc- 
cessful manufacturers: Low pro- 
duction cost, brought about by 
efficient, intelligent, Anglo-Saxon 
labor, together with big savings in 
raw materials, power, taxes and 
other basic factors. A rich and 
Srowing market, absorbing an ever 
increasing volume of the national 
production of manufactured pro- 
ducts. Excellent transportation 
facilities over 15 railroad lines 
radiating from Atlanta. 


The finest merchandising brains 
in the country have made the most 


ATLANTA 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 
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careful surveys and com- 
parisons, have checked 
and rechecked every fac- 
tor entering into the 
problem of branch location and have 
found that Atlanta answers every 
requirement. As a result, over 800 
of America’s best-known national 
concerns have placed their Southern 
Branches in Atlanta. 


Get the Facts 


The Atlanta Industrial Bureau is 
thoroughly equipped to present the 
facts as they apply to your busi- 
ness. There is no charge, no obliga- 
tion. The information your request 
will bring may be worth many 
thousands of dollars to you—may 
prove the measure of your profits 
for the coming years. Your inquiry 
will be held in strict confidence. 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
1037 Chamber of Commerce 
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DELPHIA 


- BUILDING 


CONSTRUCTION 


indicates the variety 


of recent Stone & Webster 


at home and abroad. 


The buildings are for the Jefferson 
Hospital, Philadelphia, The Ex- 
change National Bank, Tampa,and 
The Western Union Telegraph 
Company and associates at Fayal, 
Azores. We offer an experience of 
39 years in the construction, re- 
construction and extension of steam 
power stations, water power de- 


transmission _ lines, 


industrial plants, office buildings 


and miscellaneous structures. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
Boston, 49 Federal Street San Francisco, Holbrook Bidg. - 
New York, 120 Broadway Pittsburgh, Union Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, First National Benk Bidg. Philadelphia, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
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average of 1913, is 140.0. This compares 
with 139.6 the week before, 140.1 two 
weeks before, 139.6 three weeks before, 
and 139.5 four weeks before. The aver- 
age of four weeks ago was the lowest of 
the year to date, and was also the lowest 
since 1922. The highest of 1927 to date 
was 146 in the third week of January. 

Cash grains soared to new high prices 
for the year following an equally violent 
rise in the contract grades. Spot deliv- 
ery wheat, corn, rye and flour all estab- 
lished new peaks. 

Steel prices are showing a tendency to 
ease off. Producers are making constant 
efforts to improve the price situation or 
prevent declines, but the competition is 
strenuous. 

Copper declined 3% of a cent within 
one week to 1254 cents a pound, which 
is only % cent above the low point for 
the year. 

With the oil industry entering the 
season of greatest consumption, average 
tank wagon price of 30 representative 
cities is at the lowest level reached this 
year, 14.3 cents a gallon. 

The price of slab zinc touched a new 
low level for the year at 6.05 to 6.10 a 
pound at St. Louis. 

There is a broader demand for wool 
and the tendency of prices is upward 
both here and in the West. The call 
has been principally for the finer qual- 
ities. This reflects better demand for 
goods. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


yn Year ago 
Wheat, Ba 2 eGo siiecssccscscesd $1.65 $1.91 
Corn (new), No. 2 yellow........ 116% 837% 
RMyC, NO. 2 WRG isicciccccsccsecsce 1.2954 .%6 
Gate, Na. FZ White. ix. cccccccescas 6444 50% 
Flour, std. od MUNG tccacdenal 8.20 8.85 
OG, TH 7 MiGs ccscccccccessces 15 -20%4 
Sugar, GERMANGIOE i ocsscocansscas 0620 .0570 
oS 2 eee 13. 40@13. = 16.30 
ork, MOND £22,00565600ha ness cena 34. 40.00 
a ae eee 20. Dogz 00 23.75 
Iron, 2X Philadelphia............ 22.75 23.50 
Steel billets, Pittsburgh... ......33.00 35.00 
A omen = 6.40 7.75 
RHINO nncsaisexsacaecaasoecadsseen 12.62% 13.64 
egg ‘East St. Louis delivery.... py 6.8714 
IR. . tisie oe wastiinis Koa atowaneeacaunewe 7.00 60.40 
Cotton, middle upland............ 1678 18.90 
RS ere eee 05 054% 
Silk, crack doubl. ext..........06 5.82% 6.28 
Rubber, ee RE errr rere 
PIGOE, MA: BOCES ieccccesiccsec rt 12 
Gasoline cesserscccccescceccccoecs 19 21 




















Falling Off in Employment. Oper- 
ators Meet Miners. Pere Marquette 


Avoids Sigike. 


« Bpeeeetcagomg reports from a repre- 
sentative list of New York State fac- 
tories for April indicate a slight falling 
off from the previous month. 

A decrease at this time of the year is 
not unusual, as factory employment fre- 
quently reaches a peak in March. This 
year, however, March failed to show an 
increase and this fact, together with a 
decline at least as large as usual in April, 
leaves the employment index for the 
month from 4 to 5 per cent. lower than a 
year ago. The employment level for the 
first four months of 1927 was lower than 
for the same period in any year since 
1922. 

Reports from 1,180 Illinois manufac- 
turers indicate that factory employment in 
the State in April fell 0.6 per cent. under 
March. Among major industries, men’s 





garment makers reported greatest per- 
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50 YEARS 
of ) 
Electrical | 


Development 
“The Electrical Era” 


"| changes wrought by this era have 














been tremendous. Electricity has brought 

about an entire change in living conditions; 

a radical change in methods of public and 
private illumination—refrigeration (ice by 
wire), improved ventilation, rapid transporta- 
tion, wireless, oversea telephone communica- 
tion, radio, the motor car, the aeroplane, and 
electrical appliances, which have lightened 
the labor of the housewife in the home. 





In industry, slavery and physical hardship 
have been taken from the shoulders of man 
and delegated to the willing and reliable activ- 
ities of the engine and the electric motor. 


The steam turbine is the colossal electric 
giant responsible for the modern development 
of electric light and power. 





The Commonwealth Edison Company has 
the greatest maximum demand of any single 
electricity supply system in the world. 


Commonwealth 
Edison Company 


Edison Building 
72 West Adams Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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50,000,000 Miles 
of Wire Now Ser- 


vice the Nation’s 
Telephones » + 





NOUGH wire to encircle the 
earth more than 2,000 times 

is one of the important factors 
making possible the 73,000,000 
daily conversations over the Bell 
Telephone System. More than 
33,000,000 miles of it is under- 
ground—representing an invest- 
ment of more than half a billion 
dollars in conduits and cables. 
This nation-wide plant and the 
service given by it is the basis of 





Bell System Securities. 


The stock of A. T. & T., parent Company 
of the Bell System, can be bought in the 
open market to yield a goodreturn. Write 
for booklet, “Some Financial Facts.” 








195 Broadway 








TO HOLDERS OF 
SECOND LIBERTY LOAN BONDS 


EXCHANGE OFFERING OF NEW 
TREASURY BONDS 





Notice is given of a new offering of 
UNITED STATES TREASURY BONDS, 
dated June 15, 1927, and bearing interest 
from that date at the rate of 3% per 
cent. The bonds will mature in twenty 
years, but may be called for redemption 
after sixteen years. 

Second Liberty Loan bonds will be ac- 
cepted in exchange at par. Accrued in- 
terest on the Second Liberty bonds of- 
fered for exchange will be paid as of 
June 15, 1927. 

Second Liberty Loan bonds have been 
called for payment on November 15, 1927, 
and will cease to bear interest on that 
date. Holders of such bonds who desire 
to take advantage of the exchange offer 
should consult their bank or trust com- 
pany at once. The exchange privilege 
will be available for a limited period only, 
and may expire about June 15th. 


Further information may be obtained 
from banks or trust companies, or from 
any Federal Reserve Bank: 


A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Washington, May 31, 1927. 
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“BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 
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NEW YORK 


“The People’s 














How Many of 
YOUR Executives 
Read Forbes? 
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F. A. BREWER & Co. 


Established 1910 
Investment Bankers 


Members Chicago Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: WHltehall 9085 
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centage recessions from March, although 
meat packers released the largest number 
of workers, owing to the usual Spring cur- 
tailment. 

Bituminous operators and union mine 
workers of the Central Pennsylvania fields 
met in Philadelphia for a wage conference 
which is expected to have a far-reaching 
effect upon the entire coal industry. 

The operators will ask for a reduction 
in wages, while the miners will seek a 
renewal of the old agreement entered into 
in 1924 at Jacksonville. That agreement 
calls for a wage base of $7.50, a rate under 
which, the operators say, they are unable 
to compete with non-union mines in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, where 
the day wage base is from $5 to $6. 
Miners’ representatives on the joint con- 
ference said they would continue to demand 
a renewal of the old agreement for two 
years. 


A® a result of an injunction obtained by 
the employers, 5,000 plumbers and 
helpers in Manhattan and the Bronx, New 
York City, returned to work. <A similar 
number of workers in Brooklyn, Queens 
and Richmond are still idle, the Brooklyn 
mechanics because of the strike declared 
in April and the others because they were 
locked out by their employers when they 
walked out in sympathy with the Brooklyn 
plumbers. The Brooklyn plumbers are 
demanding $14 a day. 

A strike of railway employees, which 
threatened to tie up and_ probably 
cripple the Pere Marquette system, was 
averted through an agreement reached 
in which differences will be submitted to a 
board of mediation. 

















Foreign Trade Council Meets. Spain 
and i Protest Against 
8. 

At the Fourteenth Foreign Trade 

Council which opened in Detroit 
May 26, continuing to the close of the 
week, more than eight nations, forty-two 
States and nearly all the manufacturing 
lines in the world were represented. 

Among the forty speakers, James Alex- 
ander, chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, New York, said 
that he believed “in the principle that loans 
to foreign countries should be made only 
for productive purposes, providing that 
the term ‘productive’ be construed to 
include all purposes that are essential to 
the increase of the productivity of the bor- 
rowing country. 

“In lending to foreign countries,” he 
continued, “we frequently may contribute 
to their ultimate productivity, and thus to 
their ability to pay loans from income 
fully as much as when we lend money to a 
government to reorganize public finances.” 


Protest Against Tariffs. 
Wit the life of the modus vivendi 


governing our commercial relations 
with Spain extended from day to day 
through the courtesy of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, the possibility being that all 
commercial treaty relations between the 
two nations may be cut off at any time, 
efforts are being made to work out the 
problems that have been raised. 
A protest against the threatened increase 





in Spanish duties on American exports was 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System. 


Founded in 1852 





NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS 
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entire period. 


light and power system. 





Associated Gas and 


73% Growth in Customers 


In 1920 the properties now in the Associated System had 
254,000 customers. Today there are over 444,000 customers. 
This is the normal growth of the same properties over the 


The steadiness of this growth (see chart) from year to 
year, including 1921 with its unusual business depression, 
indicates the remarkable stability of a diversified electric 


Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Illustrated Year Book, “F” 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
61 Broadway 


New York 
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received by the State Department from the 
New York Merchants’ Association, thus 
giving something of a new angle to com- 
plications that have for many months been 
occupying the attention of the Depart- 
ment. 

The State Department’s troubles are not 
confined to the Spanish treaty, for reports 
have come to Washington of efforts being 
made in Argentina to secure legislation 
that would discriminate against American 
merchandise entering that country. Back 
of it all, in part, are the same conditions— 
the operations of the American plant quar- 
antine law and the American tariff. 

Marked improvement in the operating 
results of Shipping Board lines is indicated 
in figures made public by the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation. 

For the first nine months of the present 
fiscal year the Shipping Board’s operating 
expense cost was $13,033,000, compared 
with $14,850,000 for the same period in 
1926 and $23,680,000 for 1925. 
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7 Boston 








The Agrippa Web Boston is made 
as a garter should be made,—venti- 
lated open mesh web with non-skid 
back which prevents slipping even 
when worn very loose. 


Af stores everywhere—5 0 cents @ pair 


Geerge Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
How Did Your Garters Look This A. M.? 

















The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the busi- 
ness and financial situation. 
Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obliga- 
tion to the correspondent. In writing, 
ey mention e Bache Review. 
nt for three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 















































Send for our new booklet 
No. 22 


“A BANK-SELECTED 


INVESTMENT” 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The largest Trust Company 
in- the South Atlantic States. 


Capital & Surplus $7,000,000 
Total Resources $60,000,900 


Flood Waters Receding. Cotton Prices 
Reach New High for Season. Grain 
Prices Also Advance. 


W ITH the lower river at last falling 
steadily and with the water in the 
overflowed section of Mississippi and North 
Louisiana beginning to recede, there is 
more disposition to study the damage likely 
to result from diminished productiveness 
in the flooded sections. 

The consensus of opinion is that the 
planting of cotton will go farward as 
rapidly as the water recedes, but it is 
not believed that it will be possible to seed 
a full acreage such as was intended prior 
to the flood. 

There has been considerable loss of farm 
animals and farm equipment in all the 
flooded districts, and it is, moreover, be- 
lieved that muchc of the land will be 
clear of water so late that a successful 
crop would be highly problematical. 

In the Tensas basin of North Central 
Louisiana the overflow has been greater 
than ever before, and little of the land 
has yet emerged. The crop there will con- 
sequently have a very late start, and it 
is considered doubtful if the full intended 
acreage will be seeded. 

Aided by weather reports from other 
sections of the cotton area, cotton prices 
soared to new high records for the year 
under a large volume of business from 
both spot and commission house quarters. 


= urge prices for the season were 
made for the deferred deliveries of 
wheat, corn and oats, as well as July rye, 
with September corn touching $1.00%, the 
highest price witnessed on any grain ex- 
change since September, 1925, while July 
wheat at $1.51 was the highest since Feb- 
ruary 11, 1926. 

Maintenance of wheat prices throughout 
the remainder of the season is favored by 
lower ocean rates, scarcity of home supplies 
in many European countries, absence oi 
accumulated stocks of imported wheat and 
in some countries by the prospective late- 
ness of the harvest season, the Department 
of Agriculture reports. Adjustment of 
Winter wheat prices from old crop to new 
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crop prices should be gradual, the Depart- 
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The proof of its purity 
is in the testing ¢ 7” 7 
Twenty-two scientific 
tests for purity, cover- 
ing every step in its 
preparation, safeguard 
this drink of natural 
flavors. 





7 million 
a day 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT I8 
- 
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7% PLUS 





To be completed about Oct. Ist, 1927. 


1. Safety—equity behind each $1000 note estimated at about 
$3,500 or 31% to 1 security. 

TIMES interest requirements. 
Return of your money at maturity in eight and one-half 
years at 31% points profit, or sooner through sinking 


fund at 71 points profit. 


3. 
year after year. 


A survey by Horwath & Horwath, nationally known hotel 
experts and accountants, shows that the common stock, given 
as a bonus, will pay large returns. Entire interest of owners 
is in this stock. Pittsburgh bankers, hotel experts and others 
strongly affirm that this hotel will be one of Pittsburgh’s 
biggest successes financially, and THEY KNOW. 


Price 974 and Accrued Interest To Yield About 7.19% 
$100 (Par Value) of Common Stock given as Bonus with each $1000 Note 


Send Coupon for Details 


ey arenes 


Frank H. Schilling | 
1328 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


After your money is returned—a share of hotel’s profits 


What You Get 
When You Invest 
$1000 In 


The 7% Collateral Trust 
Sinking Fund Gold 
Notes of the 


Roosevelt Hotel 


Pittsburgh’s Newest Hotel 


600 Recieaell Baths— 
A $6,000,000 Investment 


Earnings should be FIVE 





rank H. Schilling, 1328 Chestnut St., Phila. 


You may send me circular without obligation 
on Roosevelt Hotel Gold Notes. 











Write today for this free book 


aa 


NEW BOOK ON [eae 
SPARE TIME 


LAW | 


TRAINING 














institute, Inc. 

















9 STS Grand Bivaa, Dont 300-A lerepene dar any time. 
a s jetaile 
Send me a FREE FRBE copy of *“The Lew-Trained Man"’ LAKELAND BUILDING _ 
Neme LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Address Let Us Send You Booklet F 
City n Box 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 





Florida’s Safest Investment 
LAKELAND BUILDING and 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 
** Authorized” 

Capital, $2,000,000.00 
RETURNS 8% WITH 100% SECURITY 


Shares for sale at par, $100.00 per 
share, without bonus or commis- 
sions of any kind. Pays 8 per cent. 
per annum, in quarterly install- 
ments of 2 per cent., January first, 
April first, July first, and October 
first of each year. Owners of these 
shares have no taxes to pay, no 
insurance to look after and no titles 
to bother with. Money available 
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ment states, with the direction determined 
largely by the strength of European de- 
mand early in the season and developments 
in the prospects for the world wheat crop. 
The adjustment of Spring wheat prices to 
the new crop basis will await developments 
in the Spring wheat crops of the United 
States, and Canada, where prospects re- 
main somewhat uncertain until in July and 
August. 














Rubber. Supply Ample. Flood Ruins 
Many Sugar Growers. Agree on 
Oil Production 


ee“ more than an ample sup- 
ply of crude rubber is assured for the 
United States manufacturers throughout 
the current year, in spite of the workings 
of the British Stevenson Restriction Act 
and the fact that this country’s 1927 con- 
sumption is expected to break all former 
records. Using actual figures so far as 
they are available, an authority in the 
rubber industry estimates that the United 
States will consume 393,795 tons of rubber 
in 1927. He estimates the year’s imports 
at 398,639 tons, or 4,844 tons in excess of 
consumption. 

Restriction is again a lively topic 
abroad. A London house calls attention 
to the fact that American tire manufac- 
turers in 1926 produced business to the 
amount of $593,000,000, where they only 
realized a gross of $324,000,000 in the year 
1923. A writer in the Manchester Guardian 
advises shareholders in British rubber 
companies not to look for better prices 
until late in the year, as “private reserve 
stocks” in America will more than offset 
the restriction cuts for many months. 


page ee Department of Agricul- 

ture is watching with a great deal of 
interest developments in Louisiana. The 
producers of cane have for many years 
been complaining of conditions which made 
it almost impossible for them, despite the 
present tariff, to compete with Cuban and 
other cane producers in the United States 
markets. Now with the flood waters ruin- 
ing their plantations it is apt to be found 
that the finishing touches have been put to 
the activities of many in the sugar belt of 
Louisiana. 

Efforts are being made to keep the flood 
waters from entering a number of large 
sugar plantations on the Atchafalaya 
River. The possible losses to the growers 
of cane in Louisiana are very large, yet it 
is not expected that this will in any wise 
be reflected in sugar prices, although per- 
haps having the effect of so discouraging 
the growers that they will give up the 
fight to continue domestic production. 


2 pe operators in the Seminole 
area in Oklahoma unanimously 
adopted a resolution approving the report 
of Umpire Ray Collins regarding the plan 
of restricting the drilling and completion 
of “unnecessary wells in the Seminole pool 
and vicinity,” and continuing the services 
of Mr. Collins as umpire “until such time 
as ten or more of the operators subscribing 
to this resolution shall have served notice 
upon the umpire in writing of their with- 
drawal herefrom.” 
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i. transportation advantages 
favor Los Angeles County as the man- 
ufacturing and distribution center of the 
West. 

For the short haul there are two terminal- 
belt railways, inter-connecting all lines— 
switching free both incoming and outgoing 
freight; an extensive electric interurban 
railroad of 1100 miles serves Los Angeles 
County and Metropolitan area; a net-work 
of highways with truck service reaches 
3,000,000 people in Southern California, 
and three great railway systems serve with- 
out transfer en route all important Western 
cities. 

One hundred and fifty-seven steamship 
lines convey cargoes to every foreign 
country and coastwise to Atlantic, Pacific, 
Central and South American ports. 

Daily air mail service tothe entire country. 

Large close-in population and unusual 
transportation give to Los Angeles County 
quick access, and lowest average freight 
cost in distribution to Western and Foreign 
markets. 


These varied outlets to Western 
markets of great buying power, to- 
gether with cheap ocean freights on 
raw materials, recently caused the B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Company to select 
Los Angeles County for its $4,000,000 
factory. 


For complete details write 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
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Gas, A Century-Old Utility 


Stronger today than ever before 


HE gas business has not suffered from electric compe- 

tition. On the contrary, both domestic and industrial 
consumption of gas is increasing— in late years at a rate 
almost equal to that of electricity. Sales of manufactured 
gas were over 450 billion cubic feet in 1926—double the 
amount ten years ago and four times greater than in 1900. 
Natural gas consumption in the same period increased from 
about 100 billion to more than 1200 billion cubic feet. 


A wide field for gas has developed in industrial heating. 
It is subject to perfect control, saves space and simplifies 
heating operations. In homes, gas-fired heating units are 
being installed at the rate of 100,000 annually. Gas for 
domestic and commercial refrigeration has a promising 
future. As a move toward greater efficiency, coal is being 
used more and more, in the form of its principal deriva- 
tives, gas and coke. 


Bonds of well managed gas companies, in good territories, are 
a sound investment and they extend diversification in the public 
utility field. The business in each locality is generally recognized 
as a natural monopoly, thus avoiding destructive competition; is 
practically on a cash basis, with limited inventory and a legally 
established right to earn a fair return upon capital invested, under 
public regulation. Our booklet,**’The Strength of the Utilities,” 
deals with this subject more completely. Write for booklet FM-67 


Hatsey,'Stuart & Co. has underwritten, alone or with associates, the 
bond issues of many prominent gas companies, among them: The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company ( Chicago); Detroit City Gas Company; 
St. Paul Gas Light Company; Laclede Gas Light Co. ( St. Louis); New 
York and Richmond Gas Company; Empire Gas G Fuel Company, 
and in addition many companies doing both a gas and an electric business, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 S. LaSalle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South rsth St. 601 Griewold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
319 North 4th St. 85 Devonshire St. 425 East Water St. 608 Second Ave.,S. 
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Dominion Breaks with Russia. Interest 
Rates Down. Wholesale Prices 
Generally Lower. 


C ANADA severed relations with Rus- 
sia and is in virtually the same 
position as Great Britain. Following a 
lengthy meeting of the Cabinet, Premier 
King announced that after careful con- 
sideration of the circumstances the Domin- 
ion Government deemed it advisable to end 
the agreement with Russia entered into over 
five years ago. 

One principal reason for the large 
volume of merchandising and manufactur- 
ing recorded in the past eighteen months 
in Canada is the downward trend of inter- 
est rates, brought about by the improve- 
ment in European currency and_ the 
increase in bank deposits. Aside from the 
betterment in foreign exchange, at the end 
of March savings deposits in Canadian 
chartered banks totaled 1,396 millions of 
dollars, and current loans amounted to 995 
millions, a spread between the two of near- 
ly 400 millions, the greatest in Canadian 
bank history. 


HE index number of Canadian whole- 
sale prices figured on the basis of 100 
in 1913, fell slightly in April, being 148.5, 
against 148.9 in March and 160.6 in April, 
1926. Of the 236 commodity price quota- 
tions used, 41 were higher, 41 lower and 
154 unchanged. The combined index for 
50 common stocks reached 178.4 in April, 
against 173.4 in March. Index for 23 pre- 
ferred industrial stocks rose to 104.6 from 
103.8. 
Retail prices, rents and costs of services 
stood at 151 in April, a decline of one point 
from March. 




















Pipe BRITAIN—Although Parlia- 
ment approved the British Govern- 
ment’s break with the Soviets follow- 
ing disclosures brought out by the official 
raid on Arcos House, Balfour, Lloyd 
George, J. R. Clynes and other leaders 
were outspoken in criticism of the grave 
political rupture. 

Former Premier Lloyd George remind- 
ing the House that Britain had broken off 
relations with Serbia only to find herself 
negotiating as a wartime ally with the 
very same Government which had been 
repudiated in peace, said that there was 
and always had been enough evidence to 
turn out the Soviet representatives. The 
extravaganzas discovered in the Arcos 
raid added a hardly necessary touch. 

The former Liberal leader added that 
the Soviet attitude from first to last had 
been “a clumsy attempt to reconcile a 
desire for peace with hopes for the de- 
struction of the British Empire.” He 
thought that this was hardly the time to 
turn them out. It was unfortunate, he 
reasoned, that just when the Moderates 
were winning in China and even beginning 
to get the upper hand in Moscow that the 
Extremists had won in London. 

Lloyd George insisted that before dip- 
lomatic relations were ruptured, the Gov- 
ernment should have kept the trade agree- 
ment by giving the Soviet Government a 
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When You Drive Up to a 


Cities Service Filling Station 


A vast and efficient organization is at your command 
when you buy oil or gasoline at a Cities Service Station 
or from a Cities Service dealer. 


4000 oil wells, 3000 tank cars, 7 refineries, a fleet of 
tank ships, are some of the features of the Oil Division 
of the Cities Service organization and indicate its 
ability to deliver the best petroleum products that can 
be made. 


In Cities Service oil and gasoline you obtain the perfec- 
tion of 12 years of technical improvements, as carried 
out by a large and capable staff of engineers 

and chemists. 


¥ 


When you drive up to a Cities Service station, 
your car gets the finest oil and the finest gas- 
oline this remarkable organization can pro- 
duce. Neither money nor men are spared in 
making them superfine. 


Cig, 


We 


Back of Cities Service products stands a 
$650,000,000 organization which includes 


ment, 


coer Mee, 


more than 100 public utility and petroleum subsidiaries 
operating in 32 states and many foreign countries. 


The Cities Service organization has the second largest list 
of security-holders in the country. More than 300,000 
people living in every state of the Union and in 37 
foreign countries, have invested their money in its securi- 
ties, thus participating in its success. These investors in- 
clude many trust companies, banks, insurance companies 
and other institutions, as well as individuals. 


Send for a copy of “Serving a Nation,” an illustrated 
booklet describing the growth and activities 
of the Cities Service organization and its fiscal 
agents, Henry L. Doherty & Company. It will 
be sent free upon request addressed to Cities 
Service Company, 60 Wall Street, New York 
City. 


ONCE - ALWAYS a ” ° ° 


This trade-mark is the 
official emblem of theOil 
Marketing Division and 
appears on all its ser- 
vice stations and equip- 


Oil Dealers: To progressive dealers the Oil Marketing 
Division of Cities Service Company offers a profitable 
merchandising connection. Write for information. 


Concerts by the Cities Service Salon Orchestra are broadcast Fridays at 7 D. m, Eastern Standard Time (8 p. m. Eastern Daylight 
WLIE, Time) and 6 p. m. Central ees Tie Time Ru p. m. Central Daylight Saving Time) through the following stations: wae” 


YI, WGR, WGY, WRC, 


, WWJ, WSAI, WLIB, WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WFAA, KSD, 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Diversified Interests 





-\ 


A 


Unified Control 


on = 
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chance to explain. Once Arcos had been 

~ raided, the Government was bound to take 
diplomatic action, but, he said, this need 
not have gone to the length of destroy- 
ing trade. 

J. R. Clynes, speaking in place of Ram- 
say MacDonald, likewise mentioned the 
loss of trade. A break with Russia, he 
said, meant a loss of orders calculated to 
employ 5,600 men for a year in the most 
depressed British industries. They would 


W o have been financed by the Midland Bank 
The est Penn Electric credit of +£10,000,000, which had been 


nearing the stage of completion. 

Company Sir Austen Chamberlain was not im- 
pressed by these arguments, saying that 
as for lost trade orders the Soviet rep- 
resentatives in England had constantly 
dangled the prospect of important orders 
before various foreign secretaries as an 
instrument of policy, but when no longer 
required as such, these phantom millions 
had disappeared. Genuine trade did not 
depend upon diplomatic recognition, said 
Mr. Chamberlain; and he cited the pres- 
ent trade relations between Russia and the 
United States. 




















Annual paging a long speech, reproduced 


Output 1,514,600,.000 Kw.-Hrs in full throughout Europe and in some 


cities in America, Mussolini, Dictator of 
Italy, speaking to the Chamber of Depu- 
Installed ties, in Rome, exclaimed: 

“To-day, May 26, we bury solemnly all 
Generator the lies of universal democratic suffrage!” 
~ His country’s present population is es- 
Capacity o> Sa oe os 482,200 Kw. timated at around 42,000,000. Italy, de- 
clared the Premier, must be fully pre- 
pared in a military sense for any critical 
point in European history, and by 1950 

must have a population of 60,000,000. 

He announced himself as opposed to 
absolute prohibition. He felt that “if 
— reasonable doses of alcohol were very 
harmful to human kind, humanity by this. 
time would have disappeared, because fer- 
mented liquors have been drunk since pre- 
historic times.” Nevertheless, he felt that 
the 187,000 saloons existing in Italy were- 

° too many, and he had taken measures to- 
Controlled by reduce them and had had 25,000 closed. 


He concluded: “It is a fundamental! 

AMERICAN WATER WORKS AND duty to perfect our armed forces. We 
: t at tain ti be able t bil-- 
ELECTRIC COMPANY i CC 


Incorporated 











RANCE—Announcement that the 
Bank of France had purchased £2,- 
500,000 bar gold from the Bank of Eng- 
| land, followed by uews of the Federal 








Reserve’s large sale of gold to the Bank 
of France, attracted renewed attentiom 
to the resources of the bank for effect- 
ing such foreign purchases. 
Undoubtedly the greater part represents. 
funds sent to France by foreigners specu- 















































International Securities lating for a rise in the franc, or, more- 

Trust of America specifically, for the rise . _ se 

cuuserts ties. These operations have diminished! 

pe ctr ag lh an — on since the break on the Berlin Bourse, be- 

— ne og cause at one time the Germans were the- 
eee For information about this largest buyers of francs. 

UTILITY investment trust, address But aside from these foreign purchases. 


there has been continued return of French: 
capital from abroad. This usually takes. 


SECURITIES 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 





senmnenenneane the form of sales of foreign securities be- 
COMPANY rs Nid longing to French investors. In: addition 
72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO Boston New York there has been frequent conversion into: 


Milwaukee St.Louis Louisville indianapolis 
Reemee 





francs of numerous small loans which 
French manufacturers had _ contracted! 
abroad, especially in Switzerland, where 
How Many of Yoar Executives Read Forbes? they had been able to obtain: credit more 
easily than in France. 
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A Great Superpower System 
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Appalachian Electric Power Company 
Atlantic City Electric Company 





Indiana General Service Company 
Indiana-Michigan Electric Company 
Kentucky-West Virginia Power Co. 








American Gas and Electric Company 


Benton Harbor & St. Joe Railway & Light Company 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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GEORGE N. TIDD, President 
Principal Subsidiaries: 
Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 
The Ohio Power Company 
Rockford Electric Company 
Scranton Electric Company 
Wheeling Electric Company 
Wilmington 8 Philadelphia Traction Company 


Welcomes N. E. L. A. to 













TREND OF 
BOND PRICES 


Is discussed briefly in 
the latest edition of 


INVESTMENT 
SUGGESTIONS 


Copies will be mailed 
Ask for ND-4 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston 
St. Louis 


- Buffalo 
Seattle 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 




















“A Business Man’s 
Market” Now 


— What policy is best? 





The present market is un- 
usual.... baffling. What 
should your policy be.... 
to buy, sell orhold? What 
classes of stocksarestrong- 
est now? 


Our latest bulletin 


discusses the factors influenc- 
ing price crends as well as those 
of safety. A limited number of 
prone are — -_ zed. 
Advice is given . ite, 
specifie, backed by 2 3 = ex- 
perience in investment gui- 
dance. Thisbulletin indie 


B ROOKMIRE Inc 


570 Seventh Ave., New York 
Send mea copy of Bulletin S-193 
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Address 











For this issue the following inter- 
iews have been obtained from lead- 
ers mm the electric power and light indus- 
try, their views being particularly timely 
in connection with the National Electric 
Light Association Convention at Atlantic 
City: 


William B. Foshay, president, 
Foshay Company, Inc.: 


W. B. 


“In many sections the talk about bad 
times is much louder than is warranted 
by actual conditions. 
In the sixteen or sev- 
enteen Western, Cen- 
tral and Eastern 
States in which we 
have been operating, 
it is my opinion that 
those people who are 
not now successful 
and making money 
have in most in- 
stances themselves to blame. While I am 
not looking for a boom of any kind, I 
believe that if business is carried on in 
a sane manner, we can count on a continu- 
ation of prosperity. No doubt there is a 
lot of inflation, and sooner or later this 
will have to be adjusted. However, I 
think that a good deal of it will be cleaned 
up naturally and liquidated without doing 
nearly as much harm as might be expected. 
This has happened in the past and is likely 
to happen again. 


“As to the utility business, I see nothing 
at all that should worry anyone.” 

















A. W. Thompson, president, 
Gas Improvement Company: 


United 


“In every section of the country the 
demand for public utility service is 
steadily increasing; 
in other words, the 
public utilities are 
supplying service to 
an unsaturated mar- 





ket. It is conse- 
quently a constantly 
growing business. 


The per capita con- 
sumption of elec- 
tricity has increased 
nearly 70 per cent. during the last eight 
years, according to the U. S. Geological 
Survey. It is estimated that there are still 
more than 5,000,000 homes that are pros- 
pects for electric service, also unlimited 
prospects of widespread domestic refrig- 





























eration, over 6,000,000 farms without elec- 
tric service, and two-thirds of all indus- 
trial power requirements still independent- 
ly supplied. 

“The gas utility is a vital part of the 
nation’s economic progress. The greatest 
growth has been during the last twenty 
years. The output has been multiplied 
about four times. Not only is the use of 
gas increasing rapidly, but more consum- 
ers are using a greater amount of gas. 
There has been more than a 100 per cent. 











increase in per capita consumption since 
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1900. The greater part of this increased 
per capita use has resulted from a rapidly 
growing industrial load. There are hun- 
dreds of uses for gas in industry, and new 
uses are constantly being developed for 
domestic purposes, such as gas-fired house- 
heating systems, gas-fired refrigeration, 
etc. 


“Electric generating and gas manufac- 
turing equipment with more modern meth- 
ods of operation are constantly being de- 
veloped, resulting in higher efficiency and 
economy, both to the utility and to the 
customer. 


“All indications point to a more rapid 
growth of the gas and electric industry 
during the next few years.” 


Harry Reid, president, National Electric 
Power Company: 


“My outlook for the utility industry as 
a whole, is that it is good. I have re- 
cently made a sur- 
vey of the business 
outlook in the sev- 
eral States in which 
we operate and have 
arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 





“The paper indus- 
try in Maine is in 
good condition. All 
of the mills in the 
State are running practically full time. In 
the textile field, the cotton mills are doing 
somewhat better than a year ago but are 
considerably below full operation. 


“Our company in Pennsylvania serves 
a very diversified industrial territory. The 
principal load, however, is that of serving 
coal mines which have not been affected 
by the coal strike. Silk mills, rock quar- 
ries, Pennsylvania shops at Altoona, in 
fact practically all of the industries in 
this territory are operating full time. 


“The industries which we serve in Ohio 
are all running full time and there is no 
indication of any letup. 

“The territory served in Michigan is 
what is known as the “Thumb District,’ 
north of Detroit, and is principally agri- 
cultural. There is every indication here 
of good crops this year, and business seems 
to be in a healthy condition. 

“While the farmers in South Dakota and 
Nebraska have had a very hard time in 
the past few years, they are very hopeful 
this year. Our business in this territory 
has increased comparably with any other 
territory which we serve. In a recent visit 
I was very much impressed with the opti< 
mism displayed by the people with whom I 
came in contact. 

“Outside of our oil pumping and cement 
mill load, business conditions in Kansas 
seem to be about normal. Even with these 
two industries laggimg behind last year, 
the Kansas property, as a whole, shows an 
improvement. In Oklahoma and Kansas 
the territory we serve is largely coal min- 
ing, fruit growing and railroad shop load. 
There is a normal improvement in our 
business here and the outlook is good.” 
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To the tremendous nat- 
ural resources of Georgia 
has been added another 
great, vital asset—created 
by nature, harnessed by 
man—adequate, cheap 
Hydro-electric Power. 
Today 180 Georgia com- 
munities can supply power 
on a par with the largest 
centers, at rates that com- 
pare with the lowest in the 
country. 


Among those 180 com- 
munities you will find the 
precise combination of 
natural resources trans- 
portation, labor and other 
factors required for eco- 
nomical production. 


They offer you intelli- 
ligent, efficient Anglo- 
Saxon workers, whose 
willingness cuts your costs 
and simplifies the prob- 
lems of management. 
They offer the benefit of 
Georgia’s low tax rates. 


They offer a wealth of 
raw materials, so diverse 
as to include the needs of 
practically every indus- 
trial development, so rea- 
sonable in price that they 
form a major attraction. 


Impartial engineering 
analysis piles up such a 
startling total of savings 
that men from other sec- 
tions often doubt the find- 
ings. But they are truth- 
ful findings. Georgia is 
inherently a profitable lo- 
cation and will increase 
your net profits. 


« * * 


Our engineering: staff 
will gladly meet with your 
production men, and as- 
sist in the choice of the 
ideal location for your 
plant. Our New York 
office at 120 Broadway was 
placed there to serve you. 
Georgia Power Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


INDUSTRY PROSPERS 
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180 communities where 
production economies 
beckon to Industry~ 
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Why Manufacturers Should 


Locate in Rochester 


Brcause—The highest type of workers are available for 
all industrial purposes. 


BrecausE—Unit costs are low, due to this high-class labor 
and reasonable wage scales. 


BecausE—Power is cheap and dependable. 
BrcausE—Fuel and water rates are very reasonable. 


BecausE—Excellently located factory sites and floor 
space are available. 


BecausE—Transportation facilities are excellent, inas- 
much as Rochester is located on the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Erie, Lehigh Valley, B., R. & P., The 
Barge Canal, and has an industrial railway running 
through the city in a subway. 


BecausE—Rochester is famous for its diversified indus- 
tries, high-grade workmen and the quality of its prod- 
ucts. It ranks equally high educationally, culturally, 
and as a beautiful city. 


Brecause—The largest percentage of home owners, the 
well-kept and extensive lawns, the wide tree-lined 
streets, the splendid parks, the wonderful community 
_ spirit and civic pride make Rochester an ideal place in 
which to live and do business. 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 
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Textile Markets 

Generally Quiet 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


EXTILE markets generally have 
| settled down into a humdrum state. 
The volume of business during the 
last thirty days does not compare favor- 
ably with that experienced in March and 
April. Unseasonable weather has been a 
handicap and buyers have been more than 
usually conservative in their operations. 
This fact is thought by many to mean 
more or less congestion when Summer real- 
ly arrives. 


Operating With Small Stocks 


The distributor is operating with very 
small stocks; and although his current busi- 
ness is restricted, he is likely to find, when 
seasonable demand develops, considerable 
difficulty in securing sufficient merchandise 
with which to satisfy his requirements. 
This will mean more or less substitution, 
and perhaps higher prices. But it will not 
be a satisfactory condition for the primary 
market, as mills are not making goods for 
stock; and in many cases will have to re- 
fuse proffered orders, because of their 
inability to fill them within the required 
time. 


Effect of High Cotton 


fhe upward movement in raw cotton, 
while affecting most radically long 
staple varieties, has nevertheless had its 
influence upon ordinary cotton and carded 
yarns. Buyers are resisting higher prices 
and as a consequence there is more or 
less of a deadlock between the buyer and 
the manufacturer. The latter is holding 
very firmly to his quotations on the basis 
that current values do not represent re- 
placement costs. The buyer, on the other 
hand, argues that there is nothing in the 
situation to warrant the maintenance of 
present levels and is awaiting a slump in 
values. It remains to be seen which can 
hold out the longer. 


Woolen Market Dull 


N woolens and worsteds conditions are 
i far from satisfactory. A few mills are 
running to capacity, but they are the rare 
exception. A move is on foot to secure the 
agreement of both spinners and fabric 
manufacturers to base their prices for 
next season on 60 to 70 per cent. opera- 
tion of their plants, plus a small profit. 
It is only by some such course that radical 
losses can be prevented, according to the 
majority of manufacturers. 

The silk trade has slowed materially and 
manufacturers are complaining of a de- 
cided lack of demand. Prices of raw ma- 
terial are more stabilized than they were, 
although few are willing to predict that 
the level of the market will not go lower. 
Prices are irregular and there is a gen- 
eral absence of profitable transactions. 


While demand for rayon is not so strong 
as it was a couple of-months ago, the 
principal factors are well covered for their 
production; and in a good many instances 
are increasing their capacity, in the be- 
lief that the demand will continue healthy 
for an indefinite period. 
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An appreciation in principal of 29% 
An average income an investment of 9% 


over a period of 21 months 
is the enviable record of 


COLLATERAL TRUSTEE SHARES 
of the 


NEW ENGLAND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, INC. 


(Liberty National Bank in New York, Trustee) 








Collateral Trustee Shares derive their income and 

appreciate in value through their holdings of stock in 
United States Steel Atchison R. R. 
General Motors Kennecott Copper 
American Tel. & Tel. Eastman Kodak 
Consolidated Gas United Fruit 
American Tobacco Intern’! Harvester 


and 70 other like premier companies 
throughout the country, giving 


Diversification for Safety and Appreciation 


A complete list of securities underlying Collateral 
Trustee Shares with number of shares of each, which 
cannot represent an investment of more than five cents 


on the dollar in any one company, will be furnished 
without obligation. 


NEW ENGLAND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, INC. 


85 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Free from Normal Federal Income Tax 
Free from Inheritance Tax except in State of residence 



































E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $100,000,000 


Two Rector Street New York 
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Prompt and Courteous 


Service 


for the 


Small 
Account 


Send for our new interesting booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading” 


Ask for F.-292 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (>. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 





























DIVERSIFY ! 


So say the most competent 
authorities on investment. 


They mean that your 
holdings should be bal- 
anced among _ several 
classes of securities. 


We shall be glad to ad- 
vise you on your present 
holdings and to submit a 
plan to meet your invest- 
ment needs. Call upon our 
Statistical Department 
freely for information and 
counsel, Large or odd lot 
orders executed with care- 
ful attention. 


Send for convenient 
handbook on Trading 
Methods and procedure 


Ask for J4 


(HisHoLM 2 (HaPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
Telephone Hanover 2500 


Widener Bldg. Philadelphia 
Telephone Rittenhouse 1157 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Broker’s Loans Show Enormous Expansion Over Year 
Ago—Market in Highly Speculative Phase—Prices 
Have Moved Up Faster Than Profits 


By Edward L. Barnes 
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T has long been a Wall Street 
l apothem that “the higher they go 

the better they look” and the pres- 
ent market has been no exception. The 
public has loaded up with speculative 
securities in the last six months, spurred 
on by the superabundant evidence of the 
country’s prosperity and a notion that 
nothing will interrupt that prosperity in 
the current year at least. 

Postulation is always dangerous where 
the stock market is concerned and to 
act on the assumption that business ex- 
pansion will carry through the balance 
of the year is especially dangerous con- 
sidering the height of prices. Even 
technical or so-called “healthy reac- 
tions” could well be distressingly severe 
for traders who fail to proceed cautious- 
ly and keep close to shore. Prices of 
numerous stocks are already so high as 
to be tenable only if business expansion 
is uninterrupted. Yet in the last month 
there have been symptoms of quieter 
conditions in such mainstays of trade 
as new construction steel and automo- 
bile production. 

As contrasted with a year ago, brok- 
ers’ loans have increased more than 20 
per cent., stock prices are far higher, 
dividend yields are but little more than 
the cost of short term commercial loans 
(usually an unfavorable omen) and 
corporation profits generally are little 
better than last year, the utility group 
being an important exception. 

The stock market has_ continued 
strong up to this writing with many 
spectacular “runs” in individual shares 
which are more suggestive of distribu- 
tion than accumulation. Trading has 
been maintained at a pace of more than 
two million shares daily. The short in- 
terest, while always present to some 
extent, is probably a good deal smaller 


65 


75 


than it has been on other occasions dur- 
ing the last twelve months when prices 
were considerably lower. 

Despite the height of average quota- 
tions, there are quite a few stocks which 
have not participated in the bull move- 
ment this year and which are doubt- 
less deserving of attention from the long 
pull standpoint. Small reactions in the 
sugars and oils would seem to present 
safe buying opportunities for the patient 
trader. Copper stocks are also relatively 
low, but the metal situation does not 
look promising and copper metal prices 
will probably rule at too low a level this 
year to produce really good earnings. 

The immediate benefits and advant- 
ages of many railroad mergers have 
been exaggerated in market circles, and 
a surprising number of obstacles are 
being encountered in working out the 
various proposed unifications. Investors 
will do well to judge railroad stocks on 
the basis of their demonstrated earning 
power rather than by the number of 
times it is heard that some stock is 
going up because it is wanted for con- 
trol. 

Credit conditions remain ideal for 
speculative sprees in such stocks as 
merit attention because of advancing 
earnings or other special factors. The 
concentration of gold in this country 
may lead to inflation. Indeed, we have 
already had it in the stock market 
though not in commodities or trade 
channels. It is thus probable that mar- 
ket declines will continue to be of a 
technical or corrective nature rather 
than the commencement of a prolonged 
liquidating or bear market. Investment 
stocks, therefore, will be attractive when 
offered down sharply and when they 
can be bought at a fair price in relation 
to earnings and dividends. 
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Have You Profited 


from the recent 


Stock Market Advance? 


LIENTS of the American Institute of Finance have profited materially from the stock 
market advance of 1927, exactly as they profited from the advance of 1926. 


Profits available on March 1st, 1927, from all specific recommendations of the Institute 
in 1926 averaged 43.43% on the capital employed, in accordance with these recommendations. 


The table below presents individual issues specifically recommended from week to 
week in the Advisory Bulletins of the Institute, for the first three months of 1927: 


Purchase Present Points 


BULLETIN ADVICE Price Price Advanced 
January 1—Buy Hudson & Manhattan common @ 41 54* 13 
January 8—Buy Chicago, R. I. & Pacific...... @ 70 105 35 
January 15—Buy Gulf, Mobile & Northern...... @ 37 66* 28 
January 22—Buy Baldwin Locomotive.......... @ 145 200* 55 
January 29—Buy Remington Typewriter........ @ 128 195* 67 
February 5—Buy Mathieson Alkali............. @ 87 105 18 
February 12—Buy Colorado & Southern......... @ 90 120 30 
February 19—Buy Air Reduction................ @ 140 165 25 
February 26—Buy New York, Chicago & St. Louis @ 190 232 42 
March 5—Buy Case Threshing Machine...... @ 150 215* 65 
March 12—Buy Corn Products................ @ 52 60 8 
March 19—Buy Allis Chalmers................ @ 95 108 13 | 
March 26—Buy Chesapeake & Ohio........... @ 158 185 27 

* Profits accepted. Average profits accepted, or available—97.41% on the capital employed. 


The above are results of recent advices. Original recommendations in 1926 were much 
lower, Hudson & Manhattan at 30, Gulf, Mobile & Northern common at 27, Baldwin at 128, 
Remington Typewriter at 115, Air Reduction at 112, Mathieson Alkali at 82, Colorado & 
Southern at 60, New York, Chicago & St. Louis at 130 and Chesapeake & Ohio at 117. 


Further Opportunities Ahead! 


In spite of the marked advances, further opportunities—of similar character—are being 
presented to clients, NOW. Place yourself in a position to take advantage of them. Our 
‘ current Advisory Bulletin discusses the entire stock market situation, pointing out clearly 
sound profit opportunities, making equally clear pitfalls to be avoided and stocks to be sold. 


Copies have been reserved for distribution, FREE. Simply return the coupon below. 


Prrce ccna e oon ----- 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


American Institute 


of Finance 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Send me FREE Bulletin FBJN-15 
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Address 
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A Business Man’s 
Investments 


USINESS men are 

making and saving 

money through the ser- 
vices we render. 


Moody’s Rating of a 
security is just as signifi- 
cant as a credit rating of 
a customer. The rise 
and fall of a business 
whose securities you 
hold have the same 
effect on your pocket- 
book as the ebb and 
flow of prosperity in 
your own business. 


We shall gladly tell you 
how we may serve you 
most effectively. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 

















Tomorrow s 
Taxes 


How you may avoid 
costly and unneces- 
sary inheritance 
taxes and save up 
to 30% of your 
estate is described 
in an_ interesting 
pamphlet now avail- 
able. 


Ask for Booklet No. 14 





THROCKMORTON & Co. 
100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Telephone Rector 1060 
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By Joseph D. Goodman 


i a rising market, all stocks do not 

make their peak prices at the same 
time. Despite the high levels of the 
“averages,” the stocks recommended in 
this article appear to the writer as hav- 
ing possibilities of further enhancement 
in value. The market action of the stocks 
mentioned has been satisfactory, and 
known facts and known prospects re- 
garding them appear favorable. If one 
wishes to play safe, stop orders should 
be placed each week just under the low 
points of the preceding week. - 


Porto Rican American Tobacco 


HE class “A” stock (cumulative) of 

this concern was recently placed on 
a $7 dividend basis. At its present price, 
76, it yields 9.2 per cent. The company 
controls the Congress Cigar Company. 
Dividends received from Congress, plus 
its own earnings, cover the dividend on 
the class “A” stock by a reasonably sat- 
isfactory margin, but this will be further 
strengthened by the expected increase 
in the Congress dividend. 


Gabriel Snubbers 


HESE snubbers are standard equip- 

ment on many popular cars. Last 
year, earnings amounted to $5.17 per 
share, and for the first quarter of this 
year, were at the annual rate of almost 
$7 per share. The present dividend is 
$3.50, so that the stock yields 8.5 per 
cent. at its present price of $41. 


Coty 


gene concern makes the Coty line of 
perfumes, such as L’Origan, Chypre, 
etc., cosmetics, and other toilet articles. 
There are 309,000 shares of stock; noth- 
ing else. Last year earnings were $9.52 
a share against $8.09 the previous year. 
Working capital was $5,000,000. The 
present dividend is $5, and an extra is 
likely. At its present price of $73, the 
yield is 6.8 per cent. 


Electric Bond and Share 


T HIS is the General Electric melon. 
Earnings last year were $7.50 per 
share, and this year, are expected to be 
$11 a share. This company virtually 
controls many of the leading and most 
important and profitable gas and electric 
companies in the United States. The 
outlook for these concerns is brilliant. 
The only drawback to Electric Bond 
and Share is the small dividend of $1 
per year, but one should be willing to 
forego larger dividend payments in lieu 
of a likely large enhancement in the prin- 


| cipal amount. 


Adams Express 


OR the 100,000 shares of this stock 

outstanding, there were assets, (ac- 
cording to the company’s statement on 
December 31, 1926) consisting of mark- 
etable securities, amounting to $157 per 
share. The stock can be purchased in 
the market at $139. 


Julius Kayser 


= company’s lines of hosiery, gloves, 
underwear, etc., are big sellers 
Earnings for six months ending Decem- 
ber 31, last, were $6.04 a share. Hence, 
it is reasonable to expect an increase in 
the present dividend from $4 to $5. The 
stock at $54 looks attractive. 


Atlantic Refining 


66 HEN, as and if” the oil situation 
urns for the better, it should not be 
difficult to decide that this ought to be one 
of the best oils to buy. During each of 
the last two years, Atlantic has been 
earning about $30 a share on the com- 
mon before depreciation. In the last 
six years, the company has written off 
an amount equal to the par value of the 
common stock outstanding, $50,000,000. 
After making these absurd charges, the 
amount available for the common dur- 
ing the last two years amounted to $11.- 
50 annually. The last statement showed 
working capital of $114 per share. The 
stock seems to have possibilities of 
eventually having a large rise. 


Asphalt Preferred 


SY catered Asphalt common looks 
to be in position for an advance, it 
seems wiser to buy the preferred, which 
is convertible at any time into the com- 
mon on the basis of 1% shares for each 
share of preferred. In the meantime, 
one is sure of receiving a $5 dividend, 
and if Asphalt common goes up, the pre- 
ferred will go up 1% times as much. 


Phoenix Hosiery 
 Bheewces is one of the leading hosiery 


concerns and its earnings have been 
growing steadily. Last year, they 
amounted to $7.79 per share compared 
to $7.22 in 1925. The financial condition 
of the company is excellent, working 
capital amounting to $6,900,000 of which 
$2,000,000 is cash. It is expected that 
the stock will be placed on a #4 basis 
some time this year. 


High Enough 


O NE of Wall Street’s golden rules is 
“when a bull market turns to bear, 
sell the stock that has gone up the 
most, as it will react the most.” Also, 
“sell the stock that has gone up the least; 
it couldn’t go up, therefore, must go 
down.” In the writer’s opinion, among 
the stocks that a conservative purchaser 
should yield at this time are: 

Baldwin, Westinghouse Airbrake, 
General Railway Signal, National Bis- 
cuit, International Business Machine, 
Union Bag and Paper, Pressed Steel Car, 
Colorado Fuel, Jordan, Gulf States Steel, 
Houston Oil, International Combustion, 
Texas Pacific, International Nickel, Ban- 
gor Aroostook, Case Threshing, Ameri- 
can Safety Razor, Long Bell Lumber, 
Reynolds Tobacco. 
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— ‘3 wouldn’t take $100 for it—if I couldn’t repurchase it’’— 













































Read R. W. McNeel’s 


“Beating the Stock Market”’ 








FREE 





ERELY by signing the coupon you will 
receive without obligation a copy of 
“Beating the Stock Market’? for one week’s 
If after having read it you 
believe the book to be worth its price you can 
send the $2.00; otherwise you are privileged to 


free examination. 


return the book. 


“Beating the Stock Market’”’ is in its seventh 
printing. It has already been read by thousands 
of investors the world over, and almost unani- 
mously has it been acclaimed the greatest work 
The best evidence 
is the voluntary testimony of those who have 


yet written on the subject. 


read it: 


“Of all the books about the stock market I have 
ever read, none can even begin to compare with 
‘Beating the Stock Market.’ 


“I have reread it already several times and it is my “ 


intention to reread it every time I intend to buy or 
sell stock. 


“I wouldn’t take one hundred dollars for it if I 
couldn’t repurchase it. 
“I wonder why you don’t ask at least $10.00 in- 
stead of two”’ 

—Dr. J. A. Saffir, Chicago, Illinois. 


“I have read only one chapter of your little book 
and I have already discovered the volume is now 
selling at a market price approximately but ten per 
cent of its true worth.” 


—Dr. H. Y. Ostrander, Brookyln, New York. 


‘Just one chapter is worth all you ask for the book. 
It is just what I needed.” 
—N. C. Lackland, Wilmington, Delaware. 


“I have just completed reading your book, ‘Beating 
the Stock Market.’ Were your charge five times the 
$2.00 or $10.00, I would still feel that I was 
getting more than value received, as I consider this 
the best work on this subject that I have ever read. 
There is more honest-to-goodness, common, ordi- 
nary horse sense in this little book, which if 
followed, would save thousands of investors from 
losing their money.” 


—Willard P. Hawley, Jr., Portland, Oregon. 
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“Can state truthfully that it has already been worth 
more than its weight in gold to me.” 


—D.R. Peck, Detroit, Michigan. 


“Anyone operating or contemplating operations in 
that fascinating field of what we may designate as 
‘Practical Finance’-—-whether investor or speculator 
—should read your excellent booklet repeatedly. 


“If he is a beginner, he surely needs it; if he ‘knows 
it all,” he probably needs it just as much.” 


—H., E. Vogel, Springfield, Ohio. 





SERVICE 

“« R.W.MS NEEL ,DIRECTOR 

Mn Aristocracy of Successful Investors" 
120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 


TOO DOPOD R 
FINANCIAL 


Otherwise I am privileged to return it. 

































Please send without obligation on my part a copy of 
“Beating the Stock Market” for one week’s free 
examination. If after having read it I believe the 
book to be worth its price I will send the $2.00. 
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June 


13 months. 


Thou. 
Shares Book Earns 
Par Out Value 1926 
No 209 $80 $10.87 
No 2,178 78 9.80 
100 260 166 9.40 
25 2,474 41 4.40 
No 600 140 6.67° 
No 770 96 7.45 
100 610 170 23.40 
100 450 138 7.08 
100 10,788 118 11.00 
100 400 139 Nil 
50 3,000 3 4.74 
25 2,000 34 0.62 
No 600 27 4.21 
100 2,324 228 23.42 
100 676 245 24.08 
100 500 187 11.58 
100 200 241 22.42 
100 1,520 140 17.20 
100 1,802 168 7.48 
No 770 64 5.525 
No 510 101 7.83 
No 252 31 4.00" 
No 600 41 8.65 
No 977 48 12.36° 
25 2,000 36 3.33 
100 333 100 1.61 
No 1,123 40 4.05 
100 1,190 181 24.75 
100 1,158 100 Nil 
No 344 42 3.83 
25 4,392 ee ea 
No 2,705 11 5.08 
No 100 10 8.25 
100 342 108 7.60 
No 3,000 54 6.87 
No 1,641 16 0.20 
No 4,320 94 9.43 
No 506 60 6.72 
No 1,760 12 1.15" 
25 2,530 30 4.03 
100 550 147 8.72 
No 500 =Nil Nil* 
10 1,000 32 0.39* 
No 310 87 — 
100 425 177 19.27 
50 1690 131 10.60 
No 1935 Nil 6.46 
No 2,662 66 13.98 
No 1426 26 1.45 
No 18 we 
100 1,125 156 6.72 
No 571 108 8.12 
No 4,500 10 4.09 
No 100 73 +=: 10.06 
No 730 40 2.48" 
100 200 141 8.21 
No 7,211 45 6.15 
No 8,700 56 19.36 
No 325 24 11.61 
No 600 55 4.83” 
No 602 25 Nil 
100 651 110 11.68 
100 2,490 155 10.42 
100 125 127 5.28 
100 400 105 4.63 
No 1,597 27 3.36" 
100 1,285 152 12.06 
100 350 86 9.788 
No 580 47 6.52 
No 681 18 2.67 
100 1,000 193 ees 
25 1,673 36 3.00 
No 500 145 2.15 
No 4,474 56 5.80 
10 3,679 15 3.36 


Year ended July 31. 
ber 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 


Earns. 1927 
m= months 


$3.27, 3 m 
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Section One 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


(See page 94 for Second Section) 


Air Reduction 


Allis Chalmers 
American Can 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. Smelt & 


Amer. Sugar Refin 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 


Amer. Woolen 


Anaconda Copper 


Armour & Co. 


Assoc. Dry Goods 


seer eeeseseoe 


Allied Chemical 


eee eeeeeeeee 


eeeeeesecce 


Car & Fly... 5.254. 
Locomotive 


ee ee eeeee 
ee 

eeeeersrsccce 
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(ii) “A”.. 


eeereseee 


Atch., Topeka & S. Fe.... 


Atlantic Coast Line 
Atlantic Refining 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Bethlehem Steel 


Brown Shoe 


California Pack 
Central Leather 
Cerro de Pasco 
Chesapeake & O 


Childs Company 
Chile Copper 


Soco-Cola 


Congoleum-Nairn 


Consol. Gas of 
Continental Can 
Continental Mot 


Crucible Steel 


Erie, R. R 


Famous Players 
Fleischmann Co 


Freeport Texas 


General Asphalt 
General Electric 


General Motors 
Gen. Railway Si 


Goodyear Tire, 
Great Northern, 


Hudson Motor 
Illinois Central 


Int. Combustion 
Int. Harvester 


Brook-Manhattan Trans.... 
Brook. Union Gas 
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ing 
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Cuba Cane Sugar 
Cuban Amer.: Sugar 
Davison Chemical 
Delaware & Hudson 
Del., Lack. & West 
Dodge Bros. “A” 
Du pont de Nemours 
Elec. Power & Light 
Elec. Refrigeration....... re 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


eoeeereereeees 
eee eeeseecese 


Poummation GO. o.iccecscsccs 


eeeeeseeees 


“ne 
Cee TOPOS. ccc kok caciccee 
Kpeomricn, B. Fo. ccs ces 
a acini 
RNs ics so 
Gulf States Steel 


Hudson & Manhat 
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Interboro Rapid Tr 
Int. Business Machines 


International Nickel 
International Paper 
Kennecott Copper 

EE, Wi Whe kann caenaeene 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended Ma 
30. Gj) Year ended August 31. (k) Y 
(r) 10% in com. stk. 
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California Petroleum 


ee 
iia. 
Chic. Mil., St. Paul pfd.... 


Corn Prods. Refining....... 
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ear ended Sept 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Div. Long Term 
Rate Price Range 
$6a 147- 22; ’20-’26 
6 149- 34; ’20-’26 
6 97-27; ’20-’26 
2 63- 39; 1926 
6 116- 91; ’25-’26 
8 145- 65; ’23-’26 
8 152- 29; ’21-’26 
5 96- 36; ’21-’26 
9 151- 96; ’21-’26 
ig 166- 19; ’20-’26 
3 67- 28; ’20-’26 
; 28- 13; 25-26 
2.50 61- 37; '25-’26 
4 172- 76; ’21-’26 
10a 268- 77; ’21-’26 
4 154- 78; ’22-'26 
a 168- 62; °19-’26 
6 110- 30; ’21-’26 
~ 97- 37; ’20-’26 
4 78- 9; ’23-'26 
4 100- 56; ’24-’26 
2 157- 33; ’16-’26 
3 124- 45; ’24-’26 
4 75- 66; 1926 
2 38- 17; ’23-26 
Ae 109- 28; ’20-’26 
Sa 74- 23; ’20-’26 
10 179- 46; ’21-’26 
‘ 55- 7; ’21-26 
2.40t 75- 32; ’24-'26 
2.50 39- 8; ’20-’26 
3 55- 28; ’25-’26 
5 178- 83; ’24-’26 
Be 54- 20; °21-26 
5 91- 33; ’24-26 
ae 67- 12; °23-26 
5 146- 57; ’20-’26 
94- 43; ’23-’26 

0.80 16- 5; °22-26 
3a 52- 31; ’24-’26 
6 278- 48; 716-26 
ff 60- 5; ’20-'26 
1 39- 11; °21-26 
es 81- 20; ’20-’26 
9 184- 90; ’21-’26 
7a 154- 93; ’21-’26 
ex 49- 21; ’25-’26 
8 360-105; ’22-’26 
: 40- 17; °25-26 
; 91- 33; 1926 
= 42- 10; ’23-’26 
10a 128- 40; ’20-’26 
3 58- 32; °25-'26 
8 184- 58; ’23-’26 
4 37- 7; ’20-26 
- 94- 23; ’20-26 
4 96- 79; 1926 
8 226- 55; ’24-’26 
5 94- 60; ’25-’26 
es 83- 38; ’22-’26 
4 88- 17; ’20-’26 
7 115- 35; ’23-’26 
5 96- 53; ’21-'26 
5 105- 25; ’20-’26 
2.50 42- 20; ’24-’26 
3.50 140- 20; ’22-’26 
7 127- 77; ’23-’26 
isd 39- 9; ’22-’26 
4 57- 38; 1926 
2 70- 19; ’22-’26 
6t 158- 67; ’20-’26 
2 49- 10; ’20-’26 
2 92- 28; ’20-'26 
5 64- 14; ’20-’26 
1.20 82- 42; 1926 


30. 
7s ay 4% in com. stk. 
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Prices 1927 Pres. Yield 


High Low Prices 


16974-1344 
14634-136 
11034- 88 
51%4- 435% 
109%4- 9914 
116 -10534 
163 -13254 
9534- 79 
172%-14934 
3334- 17 
4914-45 
15%- 8% 
447%- 3954 


18634-16134 ~ 


205 -174% 
1177-107 
213 -143% 
12454-10614 
561%4- 


- 60% 
327%- 21% 
76%4- 54 
631%4- 59 
190 


281%4- 22% 
3414- 26% 
21534-171% 
173 -140%4 
2714- 175% 
25374-168 
2354- 16% 
37%4- 22% 
5634- 39% 
11434-10534 
59 - 46% 
8854- 68 
7434- 34 
9634- 721% 
103 - 81 
20034-1454 
120%4- 82% 
4934- 37% 
5834- 4234 
117%- 98% 
9114- 795% 
64 - 49 
65%- 4034 
8874- 4814 
13034-121% 
52%- 33 
8034- 5334 
64 - 43% 
188-1353, 
71%4- 38% 
60%- 3934 
6634- 60 
55 - 45% 


Plus 5% 
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Have You Profited From This Upswing in 


Electric Light & Power Stocks? 


Since late February, at a time most persons overlooked them, the 
American Securities Service has again and again pointed out the sound 
position and possibilities for real profit in electric light and power stocks. 





Despite mixed movements in the general market, already substantial 
profits have accrued on electric light and power stocks, as— 


Closing Profit 
Stock Recom- Price Bought 
mended at May 21 Outright 


United Gas Improvement (April 2). 94% 107% 13% 
Electric Power & Light (Feb. 19).... 17 2314 38% 
Electric Investors (Feb. 26)........ 35 385% 10% 
Engineers Public Service (Mar. 12) 23% 28% 22% 
Utilities Power & Light B (Mar. 19) 14% 1814 28% 
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STANDARD STATISTICS AVERAGES \/ 


For more than three years now, the American Securities Service has been 
recommending electric light and power stocks at what later proved to be profitable 
buying times—see arrow above, which shows our latest general buying recom- 
mendation—and every purchase has shown a profit. Here again, the last three 
months, at the same time many stocks like coppers merely see-sawed, and oils sold 
off, our clients taking on electric light and power stocks have already netted gen- 
€rous profits. 


What Further Profits Ahead Now? 


While many stocks are now high, and unsafe, certain sound 
electric light and power stocks have not advanced much, yet. 





These particular stocks are described, and the whole electric light and power 
outlook analyzed with care, in another special industrial report just prepared for 
our clients. This report should prove valuable, like our last March report already 
has been. A few copies reserved for distribution, free. 


Clip Coupon at Right 


American Securities Service 
1047 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York. 


| | 

e _ @,e@ @ Send me copy of your latest “Spe- 
American Securities Service =| a eanemeasstse | 
| Power Stocks,” also copy of “Mak- 
Suite 1047 | | 
| | 


Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. 
New York 


ing Profits in Securities,” both free. 
PURINE chin scnnG eran dene bbaeasdudech baesoncn 
ADDRESS 


COCO Ce Ceo eee EeeeerEeerereceooeoeCS 
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Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 
Section Two 
(See Page 92 for First Section) 
Sh —— E 1927 
ares Boo arns arns. Div. Long Term Prices 192 _ < 

Par Out Value 1926 m=months Rate Price Range High ed Prices — 
50 1211 $102. $827 __....... Lehigh Valley ............ $3.50 106- 40; ’21-’26 126%4- 9934 126 28 
25 1,754 25 6.76 | Ache kas Liggett & Meyers “B”.... 4a 103- 49; 24-26 1223%- 86% 115 34 
No 1,061 35 6.02 $3.66, 7 m Loew’s Inc. .............. 2 48- 10; ’21-’26 637%- 46% 56 3.5 
100 . 80 18 1355  ....:... Loose-Wiles Biscuit ..... 1.60 4814-46 1926 4814- 46 47-34 
= ye = — Tae Louisville & Nashville..... 7 155- 35; ’21-’26 14434-12834 141 4.9 
° 1.65, 3m Mack Trucks ............. 6 242- 25; ’20-'26 11834- 88% 11 ; 
No 350 62 9.20” 13.20° Moet, Te WE. nwa. coc. eccs. 5 131- 54; 22-26 182 = i 37 
No 2317 39 6.06 1.32, 3m Marland Oil .............. 4 63- 12; ’21-’26 58%4- 36 38 10.5 
No 1357 46 590 ........ Mid-Continent Pet. ....... 3 62- 22; ’20-’26 3934- 29 31 97 
No a * ener Missouri-Kan-Texas ...... se 47- 7; 21-26 53-314 52 5.7 
100 828 125 6.10 1.17, 3m Missouri Pacific ........... nf 45- 8; ’22-’26 62-37% SS .. 
No ae ere Montgomery Ward ....... 4 84- 12; °22-'26 70 - 60% 68 58 
No 2,730 16 850? 1.43, 3m Nash Motors ............. 4 71- 52; 1926 73%- 60% 65 6.1 
25 2,045 42 6.32 1.62, 3m National Biscuit ......... 6a 102- 38; ’23-'26 138 - 943% 132 3.7 
No 1100 25 6.14 1 3m Nat. Cash Register “A”... 3 54- 37; — 1926 45%- 39% 43 6.9 
100 120 29 A re National Bellas Hess ..... +e 85- 15; ’20-’26 44%4- 36% 37 oe 
100 _— a ae ti....... National Lead ............ 5 181- 63; ’20-’26 20234- 97 7 4&1 
100 3833 150 1452 ........ New York Central ....... 7 148- 64; ’21-’26 155%4-137% 155 4.5 
100 303 261 2011 ~~ «........ N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 11 205- 67; °23-26 24014-186 234 «46 
100 1,571 106 5.24 0.12, 3m N. Y., N. H. & Hart...... " 48- 9; ’21-’26 585%- 415% 51 7 
100 1,380 180 25.71 ........ Norfolk & Western........ 8 171- 88; ’21-26 187%4-156 186 4.3 
10 a a eee North American ggp...... 10r 75- 18; 23-26 50%- 455% 50 10.0 
100 -. = ae’ reer Northern Pacific ......... 5 91- 48; ’21-’26 91%4- 78 88 = 5.6 
25 740 37 ~=©6.30 1.34, 3 m Owens Bottle ............ 3u 91- 24; ’20-26 844%4- 75% 79 63 
25 2,300 22 2.45 0.82, 3 m Pacific Gas & Elec. ...... 2 34- 18; ’23-’26 38%4- 31 38 «5.2 
10 3,004 16 5.27 197. 6 m Packard Motor ........... 2.40 49- 10; ’22-'26 37%4- 3334 366.6 
50 an. a: Pan-Amer. Pete. “B” ...... 6 96- 34; ’21-'26 6636- 563 5810.3 
50 10,000 87 ee Pennsylvania R. R. ....... 3.50 57- 32; ’21-’26 65 - 56% 64 5.4 
100 450 142 1447 ......., Pere Marquette .......... 6 122- 36; ’23-’26 140%-114% 140 42 
50 930 76 ae oe Philadelphia Company ..... 4 91- 31; ’22-’26 110 - 85% 103 38 

No 330 = Nil 1.42 Nil, 3m Pierce-Arrow ............. in 83- 6; ’20-’26 23%- 12% 17 
100 cs Sl haere Pittsburgh & W. Va. ..... é 135- 21; ’20-26 174-122 156 38 

100 124 237 ee Pressed Steel Car ........ ~ 114- 39; ’20-26 70 - 36% 58 
No i rere Public Service of N. J. ... 2 34- 31; 1926 444-32 44. «45 
100 1,350 125 12.07 5.24, 6 m Pullman Company ..:..... 8 200- 88; ’20-’26 195%4-172% 192 41 

No 1155 12 3.55 Nil, 3 m Radio Corp. .............. id 78- 26; ’24~-26 563%4- 41% 48 
50 1400 83 1124 ........ RRR ARE Sa 101- 52; ’22-'26 121%-94 121 41 
No 1252 65 316  ........ Remington Rand, Inc. .... 1.60 4614-3734 1926 46%4- 37% 42 26 
100 300 221 11.05 2.02, 3m Republic Iron & Steel..... 4 125- 40; ’20-26 75%- 56% 67 59 
100 a. a)? | St. Louis-San Fran. ...... 8a 104- 15; ’20-’26 116%-100% 113 7.0 
100 164 175 Me oye St. L.-Southwestern ...... a 74- 11; ’20-’26 8134- 61 79 - 
100 i See eee Seaboard Air Line ....... 54- 2; 20-26 41%4- 2833 33 a 
No i i) ae Sears, Roebuck ............ 2.50 58- 44; 1926 563%- 51 55 45 
10 687 22 2:17 Nil, 3m Simms Petroleum ........ és 29- 6; '23-26 22%- 1556 =16 wi 
No ae: re Sinclair Consol. Oil ....... a 40- 15; ’20-’26 22%- 16% 17 - 
100 = 2? Tiere Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 6 144- 42; ’20-’26 134%4-123% 130 4.6 
100 i  * er Southern Pacific .......... 6 112- 67; °21-’26 1163g-106% 114 52 
100 1300 187 1716  . ........ Southern Railway ........ 7 131- 17; ’21-26 130%-118 129 53 
No 1236 61 650 . ........ Standard Gas & Elec. .... 3.50 69- 31; °24-’26 5934- 54 59 «5.9 
No eee. 3 EE yk Standard Oil of Cal. ...... 2 135- 51; ’21-’26 60%- 50% 54 37 
25 = 24,145 35 oe POR Standard Oil of N. J. ....  1.50a 48- 31; ’22-’26 413%- 35% 37. «40 
No 600 42 8.42 1.77, 3 m Stewart-Warner .......... 6 125- 21; ’20-’26 68%- 544 62 96 
No 1875 50 6.67 1.70, 3m Studebaker Corp. ......... 5 66- 30; ’24-'26 57 -49% 52 96 
25 | 2 a, rere Texas Corporation ....... 3. 58-29; ’21-’26 58 - 45 48 62 
No 2,540 6 3.70 1.12, 3m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 53- 39; 1926 65%4- 49 60 66 
No i ae — rae Timken Roller Bearing.... 5a 86- 28; ’22-’26 100%- 78 6 51 
100 660 62 1100  ........ Tobacco Products ........ 7 117- 45; ’20-'26 1103%4- 93% 191 69 
25 400 38 441 3 ........ Underwood Typewriter ... 4 65- 36; ’23-'26 60%- 45 a: 22 
No 2,660 65 9.08 2.00, 3m Union Carbide & Carbon.. 6 101- 78; 1926 12334- 9834 119 5.20 
25 3789 43 3.12 0.68. 3m Union Oil of Cal. ........ 2 58- 35; ’24-'26 56%4- 39% 43 46 
100 se te” eee Union Pacific ............ 10 168-110; ’20-'26 18144-15942 179 6 5.5 
No ee. TR Ps cavern’ United Fruit ............. 4 126- 99; 1926 1351%4-113% 4342.9 
100 > a | na U. S. Cast Iron Pipe...... 10 250- 10; ’20-’26 246 -202 237.42 
100 a” a \ ee U. S. Indus. Alcohol...... 5 98- 35; ’20-’26 89 - 69 77 «64 
No 666 54 813° 5.46, 9m U. S. Realty & Improve... 4 185- 41; ’21-26 6654- 54 567.1 
100 810 174 1054  ........ 7. & Wier ........0<.-. me 144- 22; ’20-26 67%- 493% 50 ? 
100 7,116 171 10.80 Sr. tO eee 9.80 161- 70; ’20-’26 17434-153% 174) 5.7 
100 ee a nen Wabash Railway ......... a 52- 6; ’20-’26 76%4- 40% 7 .. 
100 me Me 6 8R lk cs Western Pacific .......... ica 40- 12; ’20-'26 39%4- 25% 31 7 
100 . 998 182 15.25 3.24, 3m Western Union .......... 8 158- 76; ’21-’26 165 -144%2 162 4.9 
50 793 re Westinghouse Air Brake... 8a 46- 76; ’23-’26 16834-133%4 168 4.7 
50 2,290 73 5.95¢ 2.31, 4m Westinghouse Electric .... 4 80- 38; ’21-26 77%- 67% 76 5.2 
50 "et a  . ree White Motors ............ 4 105- 29; ’20-’26 583%4- 453% 48 8.3 
5 2527 20 0.25 0.81, 3 m Willys-Overland ........... —— 35- 4; ’20-’26 ' 243%- 19% 21 nN 
25 ee ee Woolworth, F. W. ....... 5 222- 72; ’24-’26 14534-11734. 143 3.5 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 2. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
June 30 (h) Year ended July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended Novem- 


be AS Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. ‘v) 
months. 
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THE MARTIN DAM DEVELOPMENT OF ALABAMA POWER COMPANY ON THE TALLAPOOSA RIVER, installed 
capacity 135,000 h.p.; ultimate installation 180,000 h.p.; Dam, maximum head, 150 feet; length, 2,000 feet—one of more than 
80 hydro power and steam plants serving the southeastern states. 


Serving The Southeast 


OMPANIES in which the Southeastern Power and Light 
Company is interested supply a large part of the power and light 
needs of the rapidly growing southeastern states, extending from 
Charleston, S. C., on the east to Central Mississippi on the west, and 
from the southern border of ‘Tennessee on the north to the Gulf Coast 
on the south, containing 140,000 square miles and having a population 
of about 5,000,000. Communities in this territory are served by a 
network of transmission and distribution lines, aggregating 11,200 
miles. Eighty-three sources of power with a total capacity of 
1,220,000 horsepower supply the energy. 


The basis of progress in these southeastern states is rich mineral 
resources, fertile farming lands, equitable and healthful climate, 
abundant hydro-electric power at reasonable rates and competent 
native labor. This area is criss-crossed by navigable rivers and trunk 
line railroads, and it has strategically situated sea-ports. Opportunities 


today for the establishment of new enterprises parallel the pioneer days 
of the West. 


For Information Regarding Any Locality in This Territory, 
Communicate with 


Georgia Power Company Alabama Power Company Mississippi Power Company 
Atlanta, Georgia Birmingham, Alabama Gulfport, Mississippi 

Gulf Electric Company South Carolina Power Company Gulf Power Company 
Mobile, Alabama _Charleston, South Carolina Pensacola, Florida 


Southeastern Power & Light Company 
120 Broadway, New York City 
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Herbert N. Casson, in his intro- 
duction, says: 


This book is, I believe, the first 
one of its kind for traveling sales- 
men. Scores of books have been 
written, in a general way, about 
salesmanship; but none has been 
written directly for the salesman 
on the road. 


The work of a traveling sales- 
man is entirely different from the 
work of any one else in the firm. 
The goodwill of the firm, as well 
as the profits, depend mainly up- 
on the skill of the traveling sales- 
man. 


In fact, the function of the 
traveling salesman has never yet 
been fully appreciated. He is 
usually treated as a mere carrier 
of samples, whereas he is no such 
thing. He is the business-getter 
and goodwill builder of the firm. 
He is a creator of new business 
and a conserver of what has al- 
ready been done. 


To know the goods is only the 
A. B. C. of a traveling salesman’s 
technique. He must know hu- 
man nature, too, and how to deal 
with all sorts and conditions of 
men. 


No one, I venture to say, can 
be too wise or too competent for 
the position of traveling sales- 
man; and most of us who have 
been on the road have fallen far 
short of our possibilities. 


This book is offered, therefore, 
to all salesmanagers and travel- 
ing salesmen in the hope that it 
may enable them to sell more 
goods more easily and pleasantly. 


“Tips for Traveling Salesmen” 
will be sent on ten days’ ap- 
proval. Use coupon to the right. 
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TheOnly Book Ever Written 


For Traveling Salesmen 
Just Off the Press 


Tips For 


Traveling Salesmen 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Every salesman will find it will help him increase his sales. Every 
salesmanager will find it profitable to hand a copy to each salesman 
on his staff. 


“Tips for Traveling Salesmen” should take its place, in any busi- 
ness organization, alongside the sales manual and the personai 
letters from the salesmanager to his staff. The tremendous re- 
sponse and quantity orders from many companies, on announce- 
ment before publication, indicate that alert salesmanagers have 


long been awaiting a book such as this for distribution to their 
salesmen. 


Send for the book. Turn to any page, at random. You will find 
a forceful inspiration that will make you want to go right out 
and close a sale. You will find practical pointers, best appreciated 
by the successful, veteran traveler, which any wide-awake sales- 
man can apply at once to increase his sales. Aside from the in- 
dividual problems which arise as a result of special trade condi- 
tions, salesmen have faced no situation not covered by this book. 
More—there is the economics of selling as it affects the salesman 
in his relations with his house; there are such fundamental ques- 
tions as time element in a sale—traveling schedules—costs of 


sales—sales quotas—and many other practical factors in profitable 
selling. 


“TIPS FOR TRAVELING SALESMEN?” is a truly re- 
markable book for every salesman to read—a book for 
the progressive salesmanager to hand to his salesmen. 


Sent on Approval Quantity Prices 


Salesmanagers who wish to order 
at once, or after examining an ap- 


proval copy, may be guided by the 
following schedule of prices: 


We will gladly send you a copy on 
approval. Read it for ten days. 
Then return it, at our expense, with- 


out further obligation to you if it Single copies ........ $2.00 per copy 
does not meet with your needs. The 10 Copies ............ 1.75 per copy 
price is only $2 each, for single £9 Copies 1111.11.11 140 per copy 
copies, if you wish to keep it. 100 Copies ........... 1.25 per copy 
500 Copies ........... 1.10 per copy 

Use Coupon Below 1,000 Copies ......... 98 per copy 


Fill in—Tear off and Mail 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
All Right! Send me a copy of Herbert N. Casson’s book, “TIPS FOR 
TRAVELING SALESMEN.” I will either return this book to you, within 
ten days after I receive it, or I will remit $2.00 as payment in full. 


OR send us......... ..-copies as soon as it is off the press, and we will remit 
on receipt of your bill, in accordance with your special quantity prices. 


CROSSES SSS SSH HEHEHE HSHSHSHSHEHSEHEHEEHEHEHSHEHESHEHTETHE SESE EEEE SES EEE EEEEEEEES 


Sees eeesesesesreseseeeesesesese 


ADDRESS 


CHSC SSE SHES HEHEHE SEHEHSHSHEHSHEHSHHHEHHEHEHEHEH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE ESHER EEE EEEE 


CITY AND STATE 
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Our Weekly 
Market Letter 


Discusses Economic Ques- 
tions and contains special 
Corporate Analyses 


SENT ON REQUEST 
ASK FOR 64-26 


LISTED BONDS and STOCKS 
bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin. 





McClave & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
67 Exchange Place 
New York 


Telephone: Hanover 3542 





BRANCHES: 
Hotel Ansonia, 73rd St. and B’way, N. Y. 
1451 Broadway, Corner 41st St., N. Y. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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We have prepared 
an analysis of the 


Oil Situation 


which will be sent 
upon request 


Ask for Circular F.M.-1 


Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Excnange 
and other principal exchanges 
60 Beaver Street — New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg. — New Orleans 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 
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HEODORE T. MERSELES, a J. P. 

Morgan & Co. appointee, who re- 
vived Montgomery Ward & Co. from a 
serious post-war depression, has resigned 
as president to assume a similar office 
with the Johns-Manville Corporation. 

George Whitney and Francis D. Bar- 
tow, members of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
together with Mr. Merseles, have been 
elected directors of Johns-Manville. 

T. P. Gaylord, acting vice-president of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, has been elected president 
of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 

ENRY E. HUNTINGTON, railroad 

executive and philanthropist of Cali- 
fornia, died in Philadelphia, following an 
operation. 


W. G. Skelly was elected a director of 
the International Combustion & Engineer- 
ing Corporation. 

J. S. Crutchfield, president of the Amer- 
ican Fruit Growers, and A. E. Staley, head 
of the Staley Manufacturing Company, 
were elected directors of the Wabash Rail- 
way. 

William H. Bade has purchased the 
New York Stock Exchange seat of Ed- 
ward A. Pierce for $217,000. He will 
make his office with De Coppet & Dore- 
mus. 





F. H. McKnight 
has been elected 
president of the 
Grace National 
Bank of New York, 
succeeding the late 
J. Louis Schaefer. 
Mr. McKnight was 
for five years Euro- 
pean representative 
of the First Na- 
ro. age See Rank ot 

C. G. Stoll, vice-president of the West- 
ern Electric Company, was elected a di- 


rector of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. 


Newcomb Carlton, president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company; and 
Gerard Swope, president of the General 
Electric Company, were elected directors of 
the International Power Securities Cor- 
poration. 


Thomas E. Lovejoy was elected presi- 
dent of the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company. 

Cs B. CORTELYOU, president 

of the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, has been elected chairman of 
the Joint Committee of National Utility 
Associations representing the gas, electric 
and street railway industries of the United 
States. 


Arthur W. Thompson, president of the 
United Gas Improvement Company of 
Philadelphia, has been elected to the Board 
of Trustees of the American Surety Com- 
pany, of New York. 

C. C. Chesney, W. R. Burroughs and C. 
E. Eveleth were elected vice-presidents of 
the General Electric Company, to take con- 
trol of the manufacturing department. 
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Weekly 
Market Letter 


Reading Co. 
Lehigh Valley 
Railroad 


International 
Nickel Co. 


Copy on request 


TebeyéKirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St. New York 























Preferred Stocks 
of 
Electric 


Light and Power 
Companies 


Offerings on Request 


F. S. Smithers & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


19 Nassau St. New York 
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at 2,925,000. 





Two Rector Street 






American Power & Light Company 


MERICAN POWER & LIGHT COMPANY’S operating subsidiaries 
at the close of 1926 were serving a total of 659 communities in the 11 
states of Arizona, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Texas, Washington and Wisconsin. The total population served was estimated 


The operating subsidiaries at the close of the year were serving 713,382 con- 
sumers, of whom 513,935 were supplied with electric power and light service. 


The properties owned by the companies included electric generating stations 
having a total installed generating capacity of 570,905 kilowatts, with 61,640 
kilowatts additional capacity under construction, 7,166 miles of high voltage 
i transmission lines and 8,985 miles of electric distribution system. 


Total gross earnings for 1926 of the operating subsidiaries aggregated 
$59,411,694, of which 76 per cent. was derived from electric power and light 
service, 14 per cent. from gas service and 10 per cent. from miscellaneous service. 


New York, N. Y. 


‘ 


























Giving Light 
a Chance to 
Serve You 


By Joseph F. Becker 


Chairman, Industrial Lighting Committee, 
National Electric Light Association 


HAT is takes 20-foot-candle intensi- 

ties to enable typesetters to main- 

tain daylight production speed under 

artificial illumination is the finding of the 

Medical Research Council and Department 

of Scientific and Industrial Research of 
the British Government. 

Typesetting by hand was selected as 
representative of fine work in making 
tests to establish a British industrial light- 
ing code. The report states that if the 
illumination is as low as 2 foot-candles, 
nearly one quarter of the possible output 
is lost, while the number of mistakes is 
more than doubled and the fatigue experi- 
enced is materially increased. At 7 foot- 
candles, production is 10 per cent. less 
than it should be. The results of these 
British tests are similar to results of many 
American tests. 


A Profitable Investment 


Time after time it has been proved that 
by spending as much more money on light- 





ing as it would cost to put two more men 
on the payroll, production will be increased 
as much as if from eight to thirty-five 
men were added to the payroll. In other 
words, when a factory invests a dollar in 
better lighting it is repaid anywhere from 
four to sixteen dollars in increased pro- 
duction alone. 

Better lighting always pays big dividends 
not only in increased production but also 
in fewer accidents, less spoilage and a 
lower rate of labor turnover. 

Notwithstanding that good lighting al- 
ways pays, approximately five out of every 
six factories in the United States are still 
poorly lighted. This underlighted condi- 
tion of American industry is due undoubt- 
edly to misconceptions. Many an indus- 
trial management thinks that it has a well 
lighted plant when in truth the illumina- 
tion is entirely inadequate for economical 
operation. 


Worth a Trial 


A great many factories are poorly lighted 
because it is felt that good lighting would 
be expensive. As a matter of fact those 
factories which hesitate to put in a modern 
lighting system because of the cost are 
the very factories that can least afford to 
pay the high cost of poor lighting, and 
which are most in need of the dividends 
that better lighting pays. In either event 
a trial installation, which costs nothing, 
will do more to show what real good light- 
ing is and what it can do than would a 
whole book on the subject. A trial light- 
ing installation may be had in most any 
factory for the asking. 

Recognizing that the lack of good in- 
dustrial lighting is largely due to a lack of 


information, the Industrial Lighting Com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation was formed. Last year this com- 
mittee sponsored a nation-wide industrial 
lighting campaign in which all branches of 
the lighting industry participated. The pur- 
pose was to show industrial concerns of 
America what good lighting is and what 
it does. 

Everywhere factories welcomed this in- 
formation. Thousands of plants were re- 
lighted and many more are planning to 
relight. 


Counsel Available 


Properly to equip 25,000,000 industrial 
sockets wrongly lamped or fixtured at the 
beginning of the Industrial Lighting Cam- 
paign is not the work of a single Winter. 
It will take time. 

But each modern and efficient installation 
which was put in last year will exert a 
powerful influence toward the improvement 
of lighting conditions in plants nearby. 
The welcome accorded the Industrial 
Lighting Campaign in 1926, and the mag- 
nitude of the task to be accomplished has 
lead to a continuance of this activity during 
1927. 

We strongly recommend that a check- 
over of the installations be made in every 
factory and that local lighting men be 
counselled with to determine the (best 
course of procedure in seeking maximum 
returns on lighting dollars. 

A lighting information committee has of- 
fices at 29 West 39th St., New York City. 
It deals in nothing but facts which are 
free for the asking. The members seek 
to make more generally known the truth 
about good lighting. 
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Substantial 





Profits In 


a Dangerous Market 


ANY stocks actually have been par- 
ticipating in a real bear movement 
for several months. This impor- 
tant fact has not been apparent to 

many investors simply because they have been 
blinded, by sensational advances in a few issues. 


During’ recent weeks only a meager per- 
centage of the more than 1100 stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange have been 
able to register worthwhile gains. In fact, a 
large percentage of them declined — many 
severely. 


Yet, during this extremely uncertain period, 
Investment Research Bureau recommended the 
purchase of a number of issues which advanced 
substantially. For example: 


Points 
Advanced 
GENERAL MOTORS ................. 20 
SOUTH PORTO RICO SUGAR....... 36 
NATIONAL BISCUIT .............5. 31 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE ....... 20 
KELLY SPRINGFIELD ............. 10 
MATHIESON ALKALI .............. 23 
HUDSON MOTORS. .................. 16 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL ......... 19 
COLORADO FUEL & IRON.......... 35 
0 ee 12 
FREEPORT TEXAS ................. 21 
wk eS een 37 
GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL...... 30 


These stocks advanced despite a downward 
trend, or lack of any trend, in most other stocks. 
What is still more important, they do not rep- 
resent a few of our recommendations which 
luckily went up. On the contrary, a great ma- 
jority of all the recommendations we ever have 
made have subsequently shown profits. 


The above results are typical of the service 
Investment Research Bureau is rendering 
clients at a time when it is extremely difficult 
for the average person to make money, simply 
because he is unable to choose, from the hun- 
dreds of listed stocks, those entitled to advance. 
This we have been doing with great con- 


sistency—and that is why our list of sub- 
scribers has increased over 100% during the 
past few months. 


ARE ANY STOCKS NOW 
BARGAINS? 


Since many stocks have reacted substantially from 
recent highs, are they now selling at prices which 
make them real bargains? Have certain groups, 
such as the oils, declined to levels where they should 
be bought? Or is the bear movement that has been 
going on in certain groups now likely to spread to 
other groups and precipitate a general and drastic 
decline? Will the stocks you now hold soon be 
selling much lower? 


Our current Stock Market Bulletins discuss the 
profit-possibilities in over 70 different securities, 
many of which you may be about to purchase or may 
now be holding. Some of these stocks: 


1. Are now in a bargain zone and should be bought. 
2. Others are marking time and should be avoided. 


3. Still others have advanced substantially and should 
be sold at once. 


These Bulletins should be of great value to anyone 
interested in the Stock Market. They may prevent 
YOU from suffering severe losses and also enable 
you to secure substantial profits by taking advan- 
tage of present opportunities. For instance, these 
Bulletins analyze one stock now selling at 75 which 
should advance to 90 or 95 if its growing earning 
power is to be fully discounted. Simply fill out the 
coupon below and we will send you specimen copies 
of these Bulletins absolutely free. Also an interest- 
ing book called “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 


No charge—no obligation 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 
Div. 78 Auburn, New York 


Send me, absolutely free, specimen copies of your Weekly 
Stock Market Letters. Also a copy of “MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS.” This does not place me under 
any obligation whatsoever. 
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investraant Bonds Which Offer 
Attractive Yields 


Second Grade Issues Returning 5 Per Cent. or Over—Low Interest Rates and 
Declining Commodity Prices Keep Bond Prices Firm 
—Convertible Issues Described 


level for the bond market, notably 

the ease of the money market and 
the persistent though gradual decline in 
commodity prices. Despite the unprece- 
dented volume of business handled in the 
last two years, there has been absolutely 
no strain on credit, and the banking situ- 
ation looks as strong and liquid as ever. 

Pressure’ of funds seeking investment 
will continue to manifest itself in steady 
to firm prices for bonds, but the market 
has been advancing for so long a period 
that it is difficult to uncover real bargains 
or find the attractive yields which were 
common a few years ago. 

The best railroad bonds now sell on a 
44 per cent. basis as a rule and the 
highest grade utility and industrial mort- 
gages enjoying good marketability do not 
often sell to return more than 5 per cent. 
under present conditions. The miscel- 
laneous bonds described in this article aver- 
age well over 5 per cent., but with the few 
exceptions subsequently noted, are not rep- 
resentative of the best grade investments. 
The issues are suitable, however, for in- 
clusion in a diversified list of investments 
where it is desired to obtain as high a 
return as possible without venturing into 
the purely speculative field. 


Standard Milling 5’s 


A high grade short term investment is 
offered by Standard Milling Co. First 
Mortgage Gold 5’s, due Nov. 1, 1930. 
There is only a small amount of these 
bonds outstanding, less than $2,000,000. 
They are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and are available in no smaller 
denominations than $1,000. Interest is pay- 
able May and November 1. The bonds are 
a direct obligation of the company and 
secured by a first mortgage on all its 
property and a direct collateral lien on 
various securities. They are prior in lien 
to $2,425,000 First and Refunding 5%%s. 
In addition to large equities in property, 
earning record of the company has been 
excellent. It is paying regular dividends 
on preferred and common stock. 

Standard Milling is one of the leading 
flour milling companies of the country 
with a daily capacity of 40,000 barrels 
of flour. Properties of company and sub- 
sidiaries include Standard Mill, Excelsior 
Warehouse and Union Warehouse, Lake 
Superior Mill, Listman Mill and Anchor 
Mill, concrete grain tanks, etc. 


Consolidation Coal 5’s 


Consolidation Coal Company First & 
Refunding 5s, 1950, are secured by a first 
lien on coal lands with appurtenant mines 
and equipment and also by stocks and 


A LL signs point to a continued high 


By Norman Bruce 


bonds of subsidiary companies. Earnings 
have not always been sufficient fully to 
cover fixed charges and the bonds are of 
only second grade investment calibre yet 
are attractive for the business man. Con- 
solidation Coal is one of the leading soft 
coal producers of the country; its mines 
are now non-union and production is pro- 
ceeding on a large scale despite strike 
conditions. 

Properties comprise 82 mines situated 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia 
and Kentucky. On the average, total in- 
terest charges have been earned more than. 


last year approximated $40,000,000 which 
was less than a third of the figure at 
which road and equipment are carried. 


Montreal Power 5’s 


Montreal Light, Heat & Power, Con- 
solidated, was organized to control the 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power Co. and 
the Cedar Rapids Manufacturing & Power 
Co. It also controls and operates the Pro- 
vincial Light, Heat & Power Co. and 
various other companies. Directly or 
through subsidiaries or associated com- 
panies it does all the gas business, sub- 


























A Group of Miscellaneous Bonds 

Approx. Price Range, 1927 

Maturity Price Yield % High Low 

American Power & Light 6’s....... 2016 105 $7 105 100 
New York Dock 4’s............... 1951 85 5.0 87 845% 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 5’s...... 1951 87 6.0 87% 803% 

EI CASOORIO GR. okc.c.c6ccscccce 1941 105 5.4 112 104 
Chicago Great Western R. R. 4’s... 1959 73 5.8 74% 6914 
Standard Milling 5’s.............. 1930 100 5.0 102% 100 
Montreal Lt. Ht. & Power 5’s...... 1951 101 49 101% 991% 
Consolidation Coal 5’s.............. 1950 82 6.5 83% 76 
Consolidated Cigar 6’s........... 1936 99 6.1 101% 985% 
twice over. The First and Refunding 5’s__ stantially all the electric light and power 


are outstanding to the amount of about 
$21,100,000. Interest is payable June and 
December 1. Lowest denomination is 
$1,000. The mortgage provides for a 
graduating sinking fund of from two to 
five cents per ton of all coal mined from 
the property. The bonds are listed on 
the New York and Baltimore stock ex- 
changes. 


Chicago Great Western 4’s 


Chicago Great Western Railroad Gold 
4s, 1959, have never enjoyed a high in- 
vestment rating, yet the total funded debt 
of the road is moderate considering prop- 
erty valuation and interest charges have 
been covered without difficulty in recent 
years. The marked strength in the pre- 
ferred stock of late may possibly signify 
buying for control by a stronger property 
in which event the position of the bonds 
would be materially strengthened. 

The bonds are secured upon practically 
the entire property of the company at a 
low rate per mile. Interest is payable 
March and September 1. Lowest denom- 
ination is $1,000. The bonds enjoy an 
active market on the New York Stock 
Exchange and have fluctuated over a wide 
range in recent years. Fixed charges will 
be earned nearly one and a half times this 
year. Total funded debt at the close of 


business, and has an important interest in 
the street railway system of Greater Mon- 
treal, embracing a population of over 
1,000,000. 

It has $30,000,000 of First Refunding 
and Collateral Trust Gold 5’s, due 1951, 
Series “A” outstanding, quoted around 101. 
They are secured by first mortgage on 
fixed assets by pledge of subsidiary secur- 
ities and power contracts. While inferior 
in lien to certain subsidiary borids, a wide 
margin of safety is indicated for total in- 
terest charges which have been earned 
more than five times in each of the last 
four years. Revenues have displayed a 
definite upward trend. 

Interest is payable April and October 1 
in United States gold, or in Sterling at 
par of exchange. Denominations are $500 
and $1,000. Beginning October 1 next 
a sinking fund will become operative which 
will be sufficient to retire one-third of the 
bonds by maturity. They are redeemable 
at 105 on or before October 1, 1931, and 
thereafter at 1 per cent less for each sub- 
sequent 5-year period or fraction thereof. 


Consolidated Cigar 6’s 


Consolidated Cigar Company 6 per cent. 
gold notes, due Oct. 15, 1936, are con- 
vertible into common stock of the com- 
pany on the basis of one share of common 
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for each $100 of notes. The conversion 
privilege extends until within ten days of 
redemption. The notes are redeemable at 
102 and interest up to October 15, 1929, 
and thereafter at somewhat lower prices. 


The notes offer fair though not the 
highest grade investment. It is quite within 
reason that the conversion privilege will 
have value, as the company is one of the 
leading cigar producers and earnings have 
been working higher. There is not a great 
deal of common outstanding and share 
earnings have been estimated as running 
at the rate of around $12. 


The notes are a direct obligation of the 
company, secured by pledge of 95 per cent. 
of the capital stock of the G. H. P. Cigar 
Co. The indenture provides that the com- 
pany may not create any security equal or 
prior in lien or right to these notes. In- 
terest requirements were earned about 
three and a half times over last year. 


The company’s cigars are sold under the 
trade names, “Dutch Masters,” “Harvest- 
er,” “Mozart,” “El Producto,” “44” and 
“Henry George.” 


Liquid Carbonic 6’s 


Liquid Carbonic Corporation 6’s, 1941, 
selling on the New York Stock Exchange 
around 106, are convertible into common 
stock at any time at $60 a share. The 
stock is selling around 50. The bonds are 
redeemable at 105 on or before August 1, 
1936. They are outstanding to the amount 
of $4,000,000 and are secured by a first 
mortgage on the real estate, plants and 
machinery of the company. Sinking fund 
operations are calculated to retire about 
two-thirds of the issue by maturity. While 
earning record over a period of years is 
not available, it would appear that inter- 
est requirements on these bonds can be 
covered by a wide margin under average 
conditions. The company has also been 
able to show substantial earnings for its 
stock and it is possible that the conversion 
privilege will in time have real value. The 
company manufactures soda fountains, car- 
bonic gas, bottling machinery and mis- 
cellaneous products. 


American Power & Light 6’s 


America Power & Light is a large and 
successful holding company under the man- 
agement of Electric Bond & Share Co. 
Its 6 per cent debentures, due March 1, 
2016, while not secured by mortgage, have 
ample protection in earnings and offer a 
very good degree of safety. Junior to 
these debentures there is an issue of pre- 
ferred stock and over one and a half mil- 
lion shares of common on which regular 
dividends are being paid. 


Interest charges have been covered more 
than three times over on the average in 
recent years. The debentures are avail- 
able in denominations of as low as $100, 
Interest is payable March and September 
1. They are redeemable at 110 and in- 
terest on any interest date. The authorized 
amount is unlimited, but additional amounts 
cannot be sold unless net income for twelve 
consecutive months within the fourteen 
months preceding request for certification 
and delivery of bonds, shall be at least 
two and a half times interest charges on 
all indebtedness of the company and bonds 
then requested to be certified. There is 
a good market for the debentures on the 
New York Curb. At 104 they are cur- 
rently selling close to the highest they 
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INCREASE IN ELECTRIC CONSUMERS 


A uniform increase in the number of consumers 
served is one of the surest signs of a utility com- 
pany’s sound and steady growth. Such an in- 
crease indicates that the territory is growing in 
population, that the company is successfully pursu- 
ing an aggressive sales policy, and that it has the 
good will of its consumers. 


National Electric Power Company’s subsidiaries in 
the six-year period from 1921 to 1926 added 59,092 
electric consumers to their lines, an increase of 56.5 
per cent. This is an indicator of the satisfactory 
service rendered to growing communities in ten 
states from Maine to Oklahoma. 
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FFERING a wide 

range of choice 
General List Securities, 
and a number of con- 
servative issues of First 
Mortgage Bonds, the 
current Forman List 
provides many sound 
investment opportuni- 
ties. Write for it. Ad- 
dress Dept. 55. 


GeorGe M.Forman & Company 
Investment Bonds Since 1885 
112 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
Offices in Principal Cities 




















Established 1884 
ENNEDY & CO. 


72 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





High Grade Bonds Bought on 
Partial Payment Plan 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter will be mailed on request 
without obligation. 
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-... Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


A free Information Bureau is 
maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 




















Position 
For A 
$10 Bill: 
Good Future 


Our Prudence Partial Payment 
Plan has an opening for a $10 
bill, monthly, and will pay each 
installment the full rate of 
5%% while learning to be- 
come a $100 PRUDENCE- 
BOND —good future for any 
$10 bill that will keep up its 
payments and not loaf on the 
job—interest and principal 
Guaranteed by the pledge of 
over, $14,000,000 of The 
Prudence Company’s own Cap- 
ital, Surplus and Reserves. 
Apply by letter or in person. 


Ask for Booklet 


Offices open Mondays until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N. Y. 
162 Remsen St. 161-10 Jamaica Ave. 
Brooklyn Jamaica 


anes Mail for Bookletasmumrn 


F.M.-973 
Name 


Address 


© 1926 P. Co., Inc. 
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have ever been, but this is due to low 
money rates and the vigorous investment 
demand of the last six months. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois 5’s 


Chicago & Eastern [Illinois General 
Mortgage 5’s, 1951, are another second 
grade railroad investment offering a yield 
commensurate with the risk. The bonds 
were issued as the result of a drastic re- 
organization and are secured by a general 
mortgage on the entire 825 miles of road 
subject to over $12,000,000 of prior liens. 

Interest is payable May and November 1. 
The bonds are available in as low as $100 
pieces. They are redeemable at par. Total 
funded debt of $42,026,000 compares with 
a valuation placed on road and equipment 
in the last balance sheet of $82,800,000. 
Fixed charges were earned 1.2 times last 
year, with possibilities pointing to some- 
what better revenues in 1927. The com- 
pany operates nearly 1,000 miles of road 
Southward from Chicago. Soft coal is 
the principal item of tonnage. 


New York Dock 4’s 


New York Dock 4’s, 1951, are secured 
by a first mortgage on extensive water- 
front properties located in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., there being a total front- 
age of over two anda half miles. Properties 
comprise about 159 storage warehouses, 
twenty manufacturing buildings and thirty- 
four piers, wharves, etc. The properties 
are valued at several times total indebted- 
ness against them and these bonds appear 
well secured and deserve a good invest- 
ment rating. Interest is payable Febru- 
ary and August 1. Denominations are 
$500 and $1,000. Earnings have averaged 
more than twice interest requirements. The 
bonds are redeemable at 105. 





Trade With China 


ESPITE the four-fold civil war in 

China, American exports to that 
country, according to the Department of 
Commerce current figures for the first 
quarter of 1927, remained “practically un- 
changed.” 

Including $4,459,000 for Hongkong and 
$1,213,000 for Kwantung, they amounted 
to $33,499,000, compared with $32,454,000 
during the same period in 1926, an in- 
crease of $745,000, or 2.3 per cent. Im- 
ports from China as a whole also advanced 
$4,870,000, or 11.5 per cent., from $37,- 
991,000 to $41,804,000. 

The increase is accounted for by 
heavier shipments of iron and steel manu- 
factures, raw cotton, refined copper, kero- 
sene, wheat and flour, which offset smaller 
losses in tobacco, automotive products and 
machinery. 

Our exports to the Orient as a whole 
during the same period aggregated 
$210,623,000, a gain of $23,944,000, or 12.8 
per cent., over the corresponding quarter 
of 1926. 

x * * 

ILLIAM ROBERT WILSON, 

president of the Guardian Trust 
Company, has resigned, to devote his en- 
tire time to the Murray Corporation of 
America. Under the new set-up, Mr. Wil- 
son is chairman of the board for the cor- 
poration, president of the J. W. Murray 
Manufacturing Company and president of 
Dietrich, Inc., makers of custom bodies for 
automobiles. The Guardian Trust was re- 
ceiver for the Murray organization and 
has put it solidly back on its feet. A 
large volume of unfilled orders is re- 
ported by the company. 
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Specialists in 


Electric Light 


and 


Power Company 
BONDS 
and 
Preferred Stocks 


= securities of this industry 
combine, in an unusual degree, 
SAFETY, STABILITY of EARN- 
INGS, DIVERSIFICATION, 
GOOD YIELD and FUTURE 
POSSIBILITIES. It is estimated 
that only 5% of our industrial 
power is furnished by electric 
companies. Only 2% of the rail- 
roads are electrified, 50% of the 
homes wired! Write for our il- 
lustrated booklet— 


“Electrified America— 


Your Opportunity as an Investor” 
And List of Current Offerings 


R. E. WILSEY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


First National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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Men Who are Mak- 
ing America... ...$3.00 


Men Who Are Mak- 
ing the West....: 2.00 


Automotive Giants of 


America ........ 2.50 
Keys to Success.... 2.00 | 
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52% 


Of the gross receipts of 
U. G. I. subsidiary companies 
in 1926 was derived 


from the sale of 


ELECTRICITY 


The United Gas Improvement Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Greetings 
NELA 





Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Paid up Capital and Surplus, $100,000,000) 


Two Rector Street, New York 





We extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desiring in- 
formation or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified 
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Growth of the South 


Says Thomas W. Martin, president, Ala- 
bama Power Company: 


“The preliminary estimates being made 
by the utility companies of the Southeast 
indicate that the de- 
mand for electric 
service will increase 
from 7,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours in 1926 to 
21,000,000 in 1940. 
In other words, the 
requirements of the 
South for power will 
necessitate the instal- 
lation of 6,000,000 
additional horsepower, or an annual aver- 
age of 450,000 horsepower. This will re- 
quire the expenditure of $150,000,000 per 
year in capital outlay, or a total of about 
$2,000,000,000 for plant capacity alone. The 
additional capital required by industries and 
other power users in the consumption of 
this power is estimated at approximately 
$10,000,000,000. 


“These figures will give some idea of 
the growth anticipated, since it is now rec- 
ognized that power output is a barometer 
of business conditions. With the substan- 
tial progress the South is making in the 
growth of textile and other industries, and 
with the advancement of rural electrifica- 
tion, the South must jealously guard its 
water powers to see that every power pos- 
sibility is developed so as to secure the 
maximum benefit that it is capable of ren- 
dering to the section. Reports of the 
United States Geological Survey show that 
there remains in the South only 2,749,965 
horsepower for future development, as 
compared with the 6,000,000 additional 
horsepower required by 1940. Bearing in 
mind our immediate and future needs, one 
can readily see that those charged with 
obligations to the public with respect to 
water power development should take care 
to see that our possibilities are developed 
under a plan that will insure the wide 
distribution of power to the public as op- 
posed to confining our large powers to any 
one individual or any one industry. 

















“If we are assured of an ample and 
dependable power supply, our section will 
develop into a new industrial empire.” 





The Bedford Decision 


MPHATIC refusal of the labor move- 

ment to rest content under the United 
States Supreme Court decision in the Bed- 
ford Cut Stone case was voiced by 
William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor. He _ said that, 
although members of the Stone Cutters’ 
Union were not permitted to work in the 
quarries of the Bedford Cut Stone Com- 
pany because they were union men, the 
company sought by injunction to have the 
men work indirectly for them in towns 
where the company’s stone was used. 


“The decision of the Supreme Court 
sustains the corporation’s contention,” de- 
clared Mr. Green. “It decided that this 
stone company, which refused to hire union 
men or recognize a union at its quarries, 
could require union men to set its stone 
and to serve it in remote sections, even 
against their will. This is a strange doc- 
trine. Working people cannot understand 
it or accept it.” 
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What Lies Behind Prosperity of 


Chain Store Companies? 


Amid wide variations of general business activity and profits, 
chain stores—5- and 10-cent, grocery, tobacco, dry goods, 
etc.—report consistent gains in gross and net. It is not a 
case of new stores adding to sales—old ones, too, constantly 
widen their markets. 


Woolworth, Kresge, Schulte, Atlantic & Pacific and the 
others appear to hold a great secret of modern merchandis- 
ing. What is it? How is it being applied to this year’s 
business? What about chain store prospects of the future? 


As a guide in surveying companies of this class and 
their shares, a series of special analytical articles about 
leading concerns is now appearing in 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


Published daily by 
The New York News Bureau Association 
42-44 New Street New York City 


Write your name and address in these spaces 
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and mail with check for $2.50 for special three months’ trial subscription. 
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Back of 

acksonvilles business 

1s an operating capital 
of $100,000,000 





THE last call of the Comptroller of 
the Currency found more than 
$100,000,000 deposited in twelve 
Jacksonville banks—the working 
capital upon which Jacksonville 
turns out thousands of dollars’ 
worth of products every day. 
Building permits for last year 
climbed to $21,393,000—nearly $7,- 
000,000 more than the figure for 
the preceding year. More and more 
business men are realizing, that as 
a point from which to distribute 
products throughout the South- 
east, Jacksonville offers more ad- 
vantages than any other South 
Atlantic port. 


Thirty hours by rail from two-thirds 
of the population of America, Jackson- 
ville’s freight rates compare favorably 
with those of the greatest cities of the 
East. Its river connections give it eco- 
nomical access for more than 200 miles 
inland. It is an ocean port from which 
millions of dollars’ worth of products 
are shipped annually to Europe, Africa 
and South and Central America. Its 
developing advantages have induced 463 
manufacturers from all over America to 
locate factories and branch offices here. 


Let us give you further information 
concerning these advantages, and the op- 
portunities that they make possible for 
your business. Come to Jacksonville 
and investigate for yourself its induce- 
ments as a place to live and as a place 
to invest. Plan, this year, to spend your 
vacation here. For booklet with hotel 
rates, write to Believers in Jacksonville, 
P. O. Box 318, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Believers in 


acksonville 






“An seine. ¢ re anahative busines 

men incorporat or the single purpose o 

community advertising. Affiliated with Jack- 
ville Chamber of Commerce.” 


| O N January Ist, 1915, the Philadel- 


phia Electric Co. was selling to 
less than 60,000 customers. 
it has more than 450,000. 

This, in itself, is rather a startling tale 
of progress. Few nowadays will class 
any such record as mere luck. They 
will know that the management must 
have been intelligent and forward-look- 
ing. But they will probably not know, 
unless they are acquainted with the 
peculiar conditions obtaining in Phila- 
delphia, that “intelligent and forward- 
looking” are rather faint adjectives to 
describe the feat. 


For there was a lot of luck connected 
with this magnificent achievement—and 
it was all pretty rotten luck. 


This bad luck was surmounted in time. 
Rather, it was thoroughly analyzed and 
sifted by scientific methods, and a for- 
tune was wrung out of it. Had condi- 
tions been just a little bit favorable, 
it might not have been considered neces- 
sary to make such an all-embracing 
campaign for success: but conditions 
were decidedly unfavorable and the 
management perceived that it could not 
afford to miss a single trick. 


Now 


City of Homes 


It is Philadelphia’s boast that Phila- 
delphia is a city of homes. Power ex- 
ecutives, when they thought of them- 
selves as Philadelphians, no doubt shared 
in this boast; but when they thought 
of themselves as power executives, they 
were likely to have conflicting emotions. 
A city where working men especially 
live very largely in single houses, instead 
of apartments and tenements, is not the 
easiest picking for dealers in electric 
current. Supplying electricity to areas is 
a simple matter: but supplying it to 
widely scattered applicants in different 
areas is a costly proceeding. 


The Philadelphia Electric met the situ- 
ation, in 1915, by making an intensive, 
city-wide survey. Every probable and 
every possible consumer of electricity 
was listed: and the results were tabulated 
and turned over to the sales department 
for intensive use. The company does 
not claim to have reduced selling to an 
exact science, but it has set a mark in 
that direction which is deserving of na- 
tional notice. 

Selling was not a mere matter of prop- 
aganda. It was, first of all, an en- 
gineering problem. Production had to 
be related as exactly as possible, to the 
real needs of the community, and service 
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Philadelphia Electric Makes 
Dividends Out of Hard Luck 


It Was Business, Not Brotherly Love: But When Service Be- 
came a Science, Profits Seemed to Take Care of 
Themselves 


had to be adjusted according to the 
community’s peculiar limitations. Rates 
were not based on the actual cost of 
supplying current to widely scattered 
houses. They were based, rather, on 
the much lower costs which might ensue 
if whole districts could be sold on the 
electric proposition at the same time: 
and then, by an intensive sales effort in 
exact coordination with this intensive 
study of consumer needs, whole districts 
presently were sold. 

At the beginning of 1916, there were 
only 26,000 customers in this residence 
class. Eleven years later, there were 


358,529. 
Remarkable Growth 


During the past six years, 176,558 old 
houses have been wired—houses not in- 
tended originally to provide. for electric 
equipment. To accomplish that, it is 
hardly necessary to say that P. E. had 
to make friends with tenants and land- 
lords and to secure for them the utmost 
possible economies in the wiring con- 
tracts. 

Has it paid! The company has con- 
tinuously paid dividends on its preferred 
and common stock; on the former at 
the rate of 8% per annum from its issue 
in 1920 until converted into common 
stock in 1925; and on the latter from 
June, 1902, to March, 1913, at the rate of 
6% per annum, from April, 1913, to 
March, 1922, at the rate of 7%, and from 
April, 1922, to date at the rate of 8% 
In 1926, in addition to the regular 8% 
dividends, it paid an extra dividend of 
2%. The profits during 1926 were 
$9,410,130.88, with $7,954,043.50 disbursed 
in dividends. 

These profits are shared by 25,000 
stockholders, but still greater profits 
seem to have been shared by Philadel- 
phia consumers generally. There have 
been four great rate reductions since 
1922, making a difference of $6,500,000 in 
the city’s electricity bill in a single year; 
that is, consumers paid $6,500,000 less in 
1926 than they would have paid if billed 
for the same amount of juice at the 
1922 rates. 

But they would not have used the 
same amount of juice. An understand- 
ing of that fact is necessary to an under- 
standing of P. E.’s big success. To 
serve all the people has been the aim, 
not merely to serve those who wanted 
electricity so badly that they would be 
willing to pay high rates for it. ; 

There is no great profit at best in 
selling electricity for mere lighting pur- 
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Cities Service Company’s 
Subsidiaries Supply Necessities to the 
People of 32 States 


HIS map shows at a glance the wide- 
spread location of the properties of Cities 
Service subsidiaries in North America. 


Cities Service Company is one of the largest 
and most successful holding companies in 
America. Its more than 100 subsidiaries are 
engaged in the production and marketing of 
electric light and power, manufactured gas, 
heat, ice, water, natural gas and petroleum 
products. These services and products are 
supplied to millions of people in 32 states. 


The Public Utility Division manufactures 
and sells over 1,300,000,000 kilowatt hours of 
electric energy and 8,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
manufactured gas yearly. 


The Petroleum Division produces about 33,- 
000 barrels of crude oil daily and manufactures 
and sells finished oil products in over 2,500 


Henry L.Do 


60 Wall St. 


BRANCHES IN 


cities and towns in the United States and 
Canada and in foreign countries. 


The Natural Gas Division sells over 64,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet of natural gas yearly. 


In sixteen years the Cities Service organiza- 
tion has grown steadily until its total assets 
are now in excess of $660,000,000. 


More than 300,000 investors own securities 
of the Cities Service organization. In this re- 
spect the organization stands today second 
among the world’s business concerns. In- 
cluded in its 300,000 investors are many lead- 
ing banks and insurance companies, universi- 
ties and other institutions. 


Send for a copy of illustrated booklet SM-16, 
which describes the activities and properties 
of the Cities Service organization. 


& Company 


New York 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Power... 
For Today and Tomorrow 


ORTHEASTERN Power Corporation, through its subsidiaries, sup- 
plies electric light and power toa highly diversified industrial area 
in northern and central New York and, in addition, sells electric current 
at wholesale to other public utilities. 


Power consumption in the entire Northeastern territory, which increased 
more than 40 per cent from 1920 to 1925, is constantly demanding the 
development of additional power resources. 


Northeastern Power Corporation’ s position i in relation to the expanding 
requirements of the region it serves is measured by the undeveloped. 
power resources it controls. 


MI ons 5s \ unk eseeknticasanes eenea 180,000 h. p. 
MUNI bee héscbcadtestexdsdeascceds 315,000 h. p. 


High-Tension Interconnections with: 


MOHAWK HUDSON POWER CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA & EASTERN POWER CORPORATION 
ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY UTILITIES, Inc, 


aN 


Northeastern Power Corporation 
General Offices: 49 Wall Street, New York 
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CHECK UP YOUR OPINIONS 


The Oil Situation 
The Mississippi Disaster 
The Financial Panic In Japan 


We have discussed these vital subjects in recent re- 
ports. Check the one you are most interested in and 
mail so that we may send you our opinion. You place 
yourself under no obligation. 
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poses to small individual homes. There 
may be a little profit in this work, how- 
ever, if hundreds of thousands of homes 
can be thus supplied and the service is 
undertaken in the most economical way. 
But that little profit, important as it is, 
does not tell the whole story. Home 
lighting, it has been discovered, is about 
the steadiest and most constant electric 
market of all. Even when business is 
bad and factories are being run on part 
time, it is not customary to sit in the 
dark at home. 


In Philadelphia then, it has paid richly 
to extend service to everybody, and not 
to overlook the humblest customer. It 
paid to get those 176,558 old houses 
wired; although anyone could see, if 
he were thinking in terms of one house, 
or of scores or even of hundreds, that 
the possible profits involved did not war- 
rant going to all that trouble. But with 
practically everybody using juice for 
lighting, Philadelphia Electric has a 
steady call, with practically no fluctua- 
tions, for such a large quantity of cur- 
rent that it is able to carry on its other 
business in a genuinely big way. 





American Capital in Canada 


“According to recent figures, 60 per cent. 
of all foreign investments in Canada rep- 
resents American capital. In round 
amounts, of the $5,300,000,000 of foreign 
investments in Canada, $3,600,000,000 
came from the United States. British In- 
vestments in Canada represent $2,111,- 
000,000.” 

This information, said. Case R. Howard, 
manager of the foreign business depart- 
ment of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, New York, in an address at the 
Canadian session of the Foreign Trade 
Convention in Detroit, was given him by 
Frederic Hudd, Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner to the United States, now complet- 
ing a tour of the Dominion. 


Mr. Howard added that many reasons 
can be given for the belief that this flow 
of American capital in Canada will con- 
tinue. Canada is still a country of great 
undeveloped resources; although in re- 
cent years, thanks largely to the invest- 
ment of large amounts of American capi- 
tal in Canadian enterprises, the value of 
Canadian manufactured products now ex- 
ceeds by a wide margin the value of her 
production of agricultural products. 


France Buys Gold 


L ARGE purchases of gold in this coun- 
try by the Bank of France are creat- 
ing considerable surprise in financial cir- 
cles. The bank’s international gold trans- 
actions during the month of May amounted 
to well over $100,000,000. It was only 
recently that she sold $90,000,000 of the 
metal which she obtained from the Bank 
of England by repaying the war-time debt 
of $180,000,000. The situation is made 
somewhat complicated by the Bank of 
France’s purchase of $12,500,000 in gold 
in London during the last ten days of May. 


France’s ability to carry on these large 
international transactions is due to her ac- 
quisition during the last six months of 
more than $700,000,000 in foreign balances. 


These are the results of the heavy in- 
flux of capital into France that followed 





the rehabilitation of the country’s finances. 
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Electrical Progress 
In New Jersey! 


Public Service Electric and Gas Company offers to the members of the 
National Electric Light Association, as an exhibit of possible interest, its New 
Jersey electric system. 


Two hundred and fourteen municipalities with a population of some 
3,000,000 people are served. There are more than 700,000 meters on its 
lines; in 1926, its total output was 1,560,801,782 kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity. The capacity of its ten generation stations is 609,500 kilovolt 
amperes. It has eighty-one sub-stations connected by 1,284 miles of trans- 
mission lines. 


A cordial invitation is extended to N. E. L. A. delegates to visit any or all 
of the company’s plants or offices. 


ee ea LT 


Of Particular Interest 


The first section of Kearny generation station, located on the Hackensack River oppo- 
site Jersey City, is now in regular operation. It has a capacity of 205,100 kv-a, supplied 
by five turbo generator units. It is tied in by a 132,000 volt transmission line with the 
Essex and Marion stations, so that the combined capacity of the three stations, 509,200 
kv-a, is handled as if from one source. At Trenton is a new switching station, which 
receives and distributes power purchased from the Richmond station of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. In Public Service Terminal, Newark, is the recently opened central load 
dispatching board for the northern and central portions of the system. In the same build- 
ing a system of mechanical bookkeeping handles nearly 900,000 customer bills monthly. 


POE CE 


Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
General Offices, Newark, N. J. 
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To the Members and Guests 
of the 


National Electric Light 
Association 
































assembled in their Annual Convention at 


Atlantic City, June 6th-1oth, 1927 


The New York Edison Company 


extends sincere wishes for an interesting 
and helpful meeting and for continued 
and increasing success and prosperity 
during the ensuing year 
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News of the Motor World 


Detroit Motor Industry Prospers—New Dodge Six—New 
Companies—Packard Improving Plants 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News. 


OUNTING increases in freight 
M traffic volurae for the Detroit ter- 

ritory reflect the continued and 
growing prosperity of the motor indus- 
try here. For the first five months of 
the year, volume is considerably in excess 
of last year’s; anthracite movement 
through the Buffalo gateway has been 
resumed and the iron and steel industry 
is shipping from 80 to 90 per cent.. of 
capacity through Toledo. 

Employment in Detroit proper is still 
behind the high marks of 1926, but a con- 
siderable proportion of Detroit automotive 
labor has been absorbed by the plants in 
the immediate neighborhood. 


D ODGE BROTHERS have supplied 
their dealers with the first of the 
new Sixes, a four-passenger sedan, priced 
at $1,595, F.O.B. Detroit; this is $55 
less than the price generally talked of. 
Daily output is running about 200 and this 
will be stepped up to 300 by the end of 
June. 

The car is a handsome one, along gen- 
erally accepted body lines, and with a 
characteristic appearance of power in 
abundance. The hood is unusually wide 
and only slightly tapered to the new de- 
sign of radiator. Speed developed is 
easily 60 miles and a gasoline mileage of 
16 is claimed; horsepower is 25.35, 
N.A.C.C. rating. Engines are being built 
by Continental Motors, after experi- 
mental building and testing in the Dodge 
shops. Crankshaft is unusually heavy, on 
seven bearings, and the mechanical struc- 
ture generally is of unusual sturdiness. 

A four-passenger coupe and a new 
type of cabriolet roadster will shortly be 
added to the line of “Senior Sixes.” Four- 
wheel brakes of Lockheed make, hydraulic 
internal expanding, are noteworthy fea- 
ures. This is the first time four-wheel 
brakes have been put on Dodge cars. 

Close thermal control of water temper- 
atures has been secured by ingenious de- 
sign, and fuel supply and vaporization 
have been greatly refined and improved. 

Driving in the car demonstrates its un- 
usually smooth performance at all speeds, 
with marked comfort for driver and pass- 
engers. 


ETROIT has a new automobile com- 

pany, the Divco-Detroit Corpora- 
tion, which has taken over the plant of the 
Gemmer Manufacturing Company. The 
company is headed by Carl Flintermann, 
formerly president of the Detroit Steel 
Products Company; C. R. Norton, for ten 
years head of the Packard sales depart- 
ment, is directing vice-president; C. M. 
Bacon, vice-president; Don M. Ferguson, 
chief engineer. Mr. Ferguson was form- 
erly chief engineer for Studebaker, and 
connected with General Motors. 


The company will make a _ delivery 
vehicle with a wheelbase of 86 inches, a 
feature of which is that it may be driven 


from the driver’s seat and from either 
running board as well. It is designed to 
save time of driver in multi-stop delivery 
work, and has already been successfully 
used by the Detroit Creamery Company, 
for which a fleet of the new type of 
vehicle is now being built by Divco-De- 
troit Corporation. The new company is 
capitalized at $1,000,000. 


| pte nn new company, in process of 
formation, will build small steam 
power units, for use in heating dwellings 
and for power plants in motor vehicles. 
Some of the stockholders in the old 
Doble-Detroit steam car are interested in 
the new organization. Experimental cars, 
which have been in operation for several 
months, give satisfactory results and per- 
fection of the company’s plans will be an- 
nounced very shortly, 

An outstanding feature of the design 
is a boiler element shaped like an hour- 
glass. Water is converted into steam at 
high temperature at one end of the boiler, 
by internal combustion similar to standard 
automotive practice, and passes through to 
the other end for utilization as power. 
Fuel ,consumption is reported to be 
economical. @ 

® 

ACKARD is spending $1,250,000 on 

additions and improvements to power 
plants. A _ 6,000-kilowatt steam turbine 
and dynamo; a 1,200-horsepower boiler; 
and a new system for burning wood 
refuse are the main installations, plus a 
complete new heating system for the fac- 
tory. Installations involve the use of 
more than fifteen miles of, piping. 

All wood pieges, shaving and sawdust 
from the plants will be collected and car- 
ried to the power house by a 24-inch pipe, 
under air pressure. After being ground, 
it will be delivered to two 500-horsepower 
boilers and a saving of 12,000 tons of coal 
yearly is to be made. 


prtest of the season’s striking price re- 
ductions was announced by Willys- 
Overland, Inc., on the Great Six. The 
five-passenger sedan was reduced $300, to 
$1,995; a cut of $200 was made on the 
Foursome; and cuts of $100 each on the 
standard and the de luxe roadsters. 


(COMMERCIAL Investment Trust Cor- 

poration has been designated as the 
official nationwide financing service for 
cars, trucks and buses of the Reo Motor 
Car Company, Lansing. This provides 
for the deferred payment plan of pur- 
chase on the entire Reo Line. 


p xopuct ION of the 100,000th Whip- 

pet at the Toledo plants of Willys- 
Overland, Inc., set a record for produc- 
tion of a new car within the first year 
of operations. Actual production began 
May 12, 1926, and first deliveries were 
made late in June. 







































































The amazing increase 
of Tampa’s foreign 
commerce during the 
past five years is an in- 
dication of its growth. 





“' economical advantages 
of Tampa’s position as a 
world port are rapidly becom- 
ing recognized. This is indicated 
by an increasing annual port 
business which reached a $100,- 
000,000 volume in 1925. For 
the first six months of 1926 it 
reached $83,000,000. 

Tampais a regular port of call 
for seventeen foreign and coast- 
wise steamship lines. It ships 
more phosphate than any other 
port in the world. Docks are 
equipped withefficient labor sav- 
ing devices and a mild climate 
permits all year operations. 

Thereis opportunity inTampa 
for shipping and general busi 
ness, manufacturing and distri- 
buting, and what is no less im- 
} portant, exceptional health, re- 
\ Creationand consequentfullness 

of life. It is the center of the 

K Nation’s winter playground— 
“ayy Southern Florida—aregion blessed 
py. witha wealth of basic resources 
and great consuming markets. 


@ Key City to America’s 
New Trade Territory 


Acomprehensive survey of Tampaand Southern 
Florida will be prepared for interested execu- 
tives upon request. It will be based solely upon 
specificup-to-date data, presented from the stand- 
point of your needs. Please make your request 
for this survey on your business stationery. 


Industrial “Department 
TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 









between 9 and 10 o’clock (Eastern Standar 


Listen in on WDAE—Tampa, Sunday evenin I 
Time) and enjoy an entertaining program. 











ease | A New, 
© | , Concept in 
Investmen 


Banking 


Providing every safeguardof the Invest- 
ment Trust principle, secured by the 
-combined resourtes of 

The Realty-Seourities 1 Teust 

Realty Foundstion, Inc. 

Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 
Safety of principal is unconditionally in- 
sured, the yield of 6% is guaranteed, 
and a substantially larger return may 
be expected by virtue of the participa- 
tion provision. Mail coupon for descrip- 
the ‘ah 








Name 





. ‘aieeias F.M. 
National American Securities Company 


26 BROADWAY Ee NEW YORK 
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Read Forbes? 
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There is areason fox 


World-Wide 
Confidence 
IN 


SMITH BONDS 


E.... safeguard and provision, our 
long experience in the First Mort- 
gage field recommends, is utilized 
for the benefit of the investor. 


ce... Smith Bond is secured by a 
First Mortgage on improved Real 
Estate—a First lien on land and 
building; a first lien in effect on net 
property earnings, the owner being 
required to make monthly payments 
in advance for interests and a por- 
tion of the principal. 


ee Mortgage that secures a 
Smith Bond issue is a first mortgage 
on property advantageously located, 
whose valuation, as established by 
competent and reputable appraisers, 
is substantially in excess of the first 
mortgage. 


These and many other 
important factors make 


SmiItH BonDs ~ They Yield 


Safe 6; % 
Interest Sure > 
Income Satisfactory : O 
Denominations of $1000, $500, $100. 
Maturing from 2 to 10 years. 
Detailed information concerning 
SMITH BONDS and the safe- 


guards that protect your invest- 
ment may be had on request. 


Ask for Booklet No. 99-29 


Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you 
can avail yourself of the Mail Order 
Service of our Home Office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Your investments and 
inquiries will be given the same per- 
sonal, efficient and courteous atten- 
tion you would receive if you called 
at one of our offices. 


The ¥,H.SMITHCo. 


Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Boston ALBANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BuFFALO 
St. Louis 


Kindly send Booklet and information regardin2 
SMITH BONDS. 


NAME 99-29 





ADDRESS. 











Investors’ 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request, by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


The Insured Investment Trust—Offers 
an income of 6 per cent., guaranteed 
by a well known insurance company, 
plus profit participation. An interesting 
booklet describing this security has been 
issued by the National American Se- 
curities Co. Inc., 26 Broadway, New 
York. 


Some Financial Facts—Issued by the 
Bell Telephone Securities Co., Inc., 195 
Broadway, New York, gives some in- 
teresting facts about the securities of 
the parent company, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


Investing for Safety—The newest pub- 
lication of S. W. Straus & Co., 565 
Fifth Avenne, New York City, describes 
in detail the methods followed by this 
organization in underwriting first mort- 
gage real estate bond issues 


Odd Lots—Give unusual diversification 
and offer a higher degree of safety in 
investments. John Muir & Company, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 50 
Broadway, New York, have issued a new 
booklet on the subject. Ask for book- 
let F. 293. 


Further Opportunities Ahead—The 
American Institute of Finance, 260 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass., have issued 
a new advisory bulletin for free distri- 
bution in which they discuss the entire 
market situation. Ask for Bulletin 
FBJN-15. 

The Oil Situation—Fenner & Beane, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 50 
Beaver Street, New York, and Fenner 
& Beane Bldg., New Orleans, La., have 
prepared an analysis of the oil situation, 
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Booklets 


a most timely topic. 
FP... 1. 


A Business Man’s Investment—The 
rise and fall of a business whose securi- 
ties you hold have the same effect on 
your pocketbook as the ebb and flow of 
prosperity in your own _ business. 
Moody’s Investors’ Service, 35 Nassau 
Street, New York, will gladly send you 
descriptive literature of their service in 
rating securities. 


Illustrated Year Book—Issued by the 
Associated Gas & Electric Company, 61 
Broadway, New York, gives a compre- 
hensivé survey of the gas and electric 
system. Ask for illustrated year book 
“FY. 

Serving A Nation—Is the title of a 
booklet illustrating the growth and ac- 
tivities of Cities Service Company and 
its fiscal agents, Henry L. Doherty & 
Co. Send for a free copy to Cities 
Service Company, 60 Wall Street, New 
York. 


The Investment Trust—For informa- 
tion about the International Securities 
Trust of America, write to ‘American 
Founders Trust, 50 Pine Street, New 
York, 1 Federal Street, Boston. 

Weekly Market Letter—Discusses 
economic questions and contains special 
corporate analyses, sent on request by 
McClave & Co., members New York 
Stock Exchange, 67 Exchange Place, 
New York. 


The Bache Review—Readers of the 
Review are invited to avail themselves 
of its facilities for information and ad- 
vice. Address J. S. Bache & Co., 42 
Broadway, New York, and your inquiries 
will receive attention without obliga- 
tion. 


Ask for circular 











The firm of LYMAN D. SMITH & CO., is this day 
dissolved by mutual consent. 


New York, May 31st, 1927. 


LYMAN D. SMITH 
WALTER J. FAHY 














We ANNOUNCE THE ORGANIZATION OF THE FIRM OF 


WALTER J. FAHY & Co. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
44 Pine Street 


New York, June Ist, 1927. 


WALTER J. FAHY 


GEORGE C. WHITE 
Member New York Stock Exchange 


JULIAN C. STANLEY 


RAY L. SKOFIELD 
Special 
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The Era of Power 


N 1900 the total capacity of the electrical 
generating stations in this country was 
about three million horsepower. At the end 
of 1926 the production of electricity had in- 
creased more than ten-fold—or to 30% 
million horsepower. 


The result of this tremendous increase is very 
apparent. Low-priced electrical power has 
made American industry supreme in the 
world. 


The electrical industry is proud to be the in- i 
strumentin an accomplishment of this nature 

and is inspired by it further to perfect a ser- 

vice so widespread and so beneficial to all our 

people. 


BROOKLYN Epopison COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Electric 
Railway 


Transportation 
Prize 
Contest 


C—O) 
The Judges 


JAMES O’SHAUGHNESSY 


Executive Secretary 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LOUIS WILEY 


Business Manager 
New York Times 


Times Building, New York, N. Y. 


J. C. McQUISTON 


Publicity Manager 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. J. McMANIS 


Assistant Manager of Publicity 
General Electric Company 


Schnectady, N. Y. 
B. C. FORBES 


President 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All of them are trained public relations men whose 
high standing assure a fair and impartial verdict. 


CRO 


Contest 
Now Open 
Closes August 10th 
in New York 


Award 
October 3rd 
A. E. R. A. Convention 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AERA 





A Public Relations Contest, open to all members 
of the American Electric Railway Association, to 
determine the progress made in the advancement 
of public relations within the industry during the 
past year is now being inaugurated by Forbes 
Magazine. This announcement is under the 
authority of the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation and is made to familiarize member com- 
panies with the purpose and rules of the contest. 


The contest is open now and will close at mid- 
night on Wednesday, August 10th. All exhibits and 
material in connection with the contest must be 
in the hands of the judges by that date. The 
announcement of the winners will be made at the 
A. E. R. A. Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Thursday, October 6th. 


All companies, regardless of size or whether 
they have participated in or been the winners of 
other prize contests having a public relations phase, 
may participate. 


Three awards will be made. The company hav- 
ing made the best public relations record during 
the past year will receive a certificate of award 
and also a handsome cup suitably engraved. 
Appropriately engraved certificates will be awarded 
to companies finishing second and third in the 
contest. 


The details of the contest are being carried out 
wholly by Forbes Magazine, -and none of the 


_ judges is a member of the Association staff or 


executive committee. 


LY 


The following data should be submitted 
by each contestant: 


a. Plan of public relations work done. 


b. Exhibits of all types of advertis- 
ing and literature used. 


c. Record of achievement as indicated 
by increased use of transportation 
facilities, increased appreciation of 
better transportation service and 
improved financial position of the 
company. 


d. Supplemental data indicating better 
relations between the company, the 
public, the municipal authorities and. 
the employes. 


aN 


Address all material to A. E. R. A. Contest 
Editor, care of 


FORBES 


MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


If further information is 
required, write for details. 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


Forging Ahead in Business—This 
book, revised to date, will be sent free 
on request by the Alexander Hamilton’ 
Institute, 876 Astor Place, New York. 
It contains valuable information for 
executives and others aspiring to become 
executives. 

Industrial Records, Forms and Corre- 
spondence—Subject to constant refer- 
ence, must necessarily be on paper that 
will stand the test of hard usage; also 
the bulk of this material is an item, and 
the thinnest paper possible should be 
used. This twin-service is combined in 
the Esleek Thin Papers. Send for free 
booklet, “Facts About Thin Papers,” to 
Esleek Mfg. Co., Turners Falls, Mass. 

Oil Heating—The Modern Miracle of 
Comport—This is the title of a book 
which The Oil Heating Institute, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, will send 
on receipt of 10 cents to pay for post- 
age. This book contains valuable advice 
to those contemplating the installation of 
oil heating systema. 

Industrial Los Angeles—Specific in- 
formation regarding manufacturing op- 
portunities will be furnished by the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Indus- 
trial Department. 

Modern Payroll Practice—Is the name 
of a booklet on the Todd System of 
Check Protection, which will be sent 
free on request by the Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division, 1154 University 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Age of Vision in Business Affairs 
—Is the name of a new 52-page booklet 
issued by the Rand-Kardex Service, 
Tonawanda, N. Y., which they will be 
glad to send free on request. It tells 
you how important facts can be made 
available instantly when required. 

Bakelite Molded—Booklet No. 43 tells 
an interesting story of the varied uses 
to which this product can be put. This 
will be sent free on request by Bakelite 
Corporation, 247 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, who also will be glad to have 
you consult their engineers and research 
laboratories on possibilities of “Bakelite 
Molded” for your own work. 

Distribution Perfected—Giving a com- 
plete story of the Bush Terminal Ser- 
vices, will be sent free on request by the 
Bush Terminal Company. Distribution 
Service, Dept. E, 100 Broad Street, New 
York. Many important facts in regard 
to better distribution are presented. 

Profitable Business Control—Describ- 
ing the use of visible records in in- 
dustry and showing actual photographs 
of each type of record installation, may 
be of great help in your particular prob- 
lem. This booklet may be had on re- 
quest to the Acme Card System Co., 116 
So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Dictate to the Dictaphone—The im- 
portance of answering letters promptly 
is obvious to every executive. This is 
made possible by dictating to the dicta- 
phone. Send to the Dictaphone Sales 
Corporation, 154 Nassau Street, New 
York, for either a tryout of their new 
model dictaphone or for their new book- 
let, “What’s Wrong With Shorthand?” 

Why We Chose Atlanta—Is the title 
of a booklet giving the actual experi- 
ences of nationally-known concerns in 
































This Booklet describes 


an unusual stock 


—with the safety of a sound investment se- 
curity; with a yield unusually good for a 
stock of this class; with very advantageous tax 
features; and with attractive profit possibili- 
ties. Profusely illustrated with charts—a 
booklet every investor should read. We shall 
be glad to send you a copy on request. 


Ask for booklet F-33 



































Atlanta. 


Orders - Inquiries 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different -lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

‘Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. nigel 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 











Remington-Noiseless 
Typewriter Corporation 
Preferred Dividend No. 10 
New Yorx, May 26, 1927. 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 


clared a quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
on the Preferred Stock payable July 


ag to stockholders of .record July 
HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 




















THOUSANDS of ambitious men 
are earning more money today 
because they know Accounting. 
Send for our 80-page book, “How 
to Learn Accounting,” and the 
first lesson. Both will be sent free. 
International Accountants Society, Inc. 


A Division of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Mli-d South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Dlinois 
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INVESTMENTS ¢ 7 


*Dank of Italy 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


pat Bank 
- Resources $460,000,000 
625,000 Depositors 
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YOU CAN BUY 

















Good Securities 


in Small or Large Lots on 


PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 


ASK FOR BOOKLET F-23 
WHICH EXPLAINS OUR 
PLAN AND TERMS 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





7 Wall Street New York 


Established 1884 














A real help to Investors 


THE INVESTOR’S 
POCKET NMIANUAL 


336 Page Booklet Issued Monthly 


High and Low prices of stocks, bonds, cotton, 
grain, coffee and provisions, statistical de- 
scriptions of Railroad, Industrial, Public Util- 
ity Co’s, ete., condensed reports, history of 
finances, comparative earnings, dividends, etc. 
Send 30c for latest monthly issue, or $3.24 for 
annual subscription covering 12 consecutive 
monthlv issues. Address F, urch, 
THE FIN. PRESS, 114 Broad St., 
New York City 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





DIGEST 
CORPORATIO 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.—Federal 
Trade Commission dismissed complaint 
against this company. 


American Ice Co.—Stockholders on 
June 21 vote on proposal to increase the 
authorized common from 150,000 $100 
shares to 600,000 new no par value com- 
mon stock, and to exchange four shares 
of new for each one share of old com- 
mon outstanding. Knickerbocker Ice Co. 
a subsidiary, completed purchase of the 
Commonwealth Ice Co., which operates 
a modern plant with a capacity of 600 
tons daily. 


American Rolling Mill Co.— Purchased 
a half interest in the Otto Furnace from 
the Hamilton Coke & Iron Co., for $1,- 
500,000. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Is re- 
ported to have absorbed the Detroit 
Copper & Brass Rolling Mills and Mich- 
igan Brass & Copper Co. 


Associated Gas & Electric Co.—De- 
clared extra dividend of 1214 cents in 
cash and, the regular quarterly cash 
dividend of 87%4 cents on the original 
series preferred, payable July 1 to hold- 
ers of record May 31. Stockholders may 
take class “A”. stock to the extent of 
2.67/100ths of a share in lieu of cash. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.—I. 
C. C. authorized the California, Arizona 
& Santa Fe Railway, a leased property, 
to construct an extension of its main 
line in Maricopa County, Ariz. 


Auburn Automobile Co.—Two shifts 
have been established to handle export 
shipments, which have set a record. Re- 
mainder of the plant is working at ca- 
pacity to supply the home demand. 


Barnsdall Corp.—E. B. Reeser, presi- 
dent of the Barnsdall Refining Co., is 
reported to have stated that Barnsdall 
would not adhere to any plan to curtail 
production in the Seminole oil field. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. — President 
Grace stated that company is operating 
at 75 per cent., with volume of business 
about same as this time last year. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Samuel Untermyer, special counsel for 
the New York Transit Commission, an- 
nounced that negotiations between the 
Commission and the traction corporation 
for amicable readjustment of the dual 
subway contracts and unification through 
agreement had failed. 


Central Leather Co.Bankers an- 
nounced that 88 per cent. of the pre- 
ferred and 82 per cent. of the common 
stock have been deposited under plan 
for recapitalization. Stockholders on 
June 22 vote on merger with United 
States Leather Co., of New Jersey. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. on 
the common. Previously the rate was 
2 per cent. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Rebuilding 
of open hearth furnaces at Pueblo will 
be begun July 1, with a view of increas- 
ing capacity to 1,000,000 tons of steel a 
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year. Recently completed improvements 
costing $5,500,000, including a new struc- 
tural steel mill unit. 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc—A. W. Haw- 
kes, president, denied reports of merger 
with Certain-teed Products Corp. and the 
Glidden Co. 


Continental Baking Corp.—Reported to 
have sold nine plants of Canadian sub- 
sidiary, Northern’ Bakeries, Ltd., for 
$5,000,000. 

Dodge Brothers Co.—Retail sales of 
truck and commercial cars, together 
with overseas shipments of Graham 
Bros., broke all previous records for the 
year during the first two weeks of May, 
with a total of 2,957 units. 

General Electric Co—Declared quar- 
terly dividend of $1 on the common, 
Placing it on a $ annual basis, against 
$3 previously paid. An extra dividend of 
$1 in cash also was declared on the com- 
mon in lieu of the extra distribution of 
$1 in special preferred stock usually de- 
clared annually. There has been a 
steady increase in output of electric 
refrigerators in each month of 1927 since 
February. Plans are under way for in- 
creasing still further until September. 

General Motors Corp.—Retail sales by 
dealers in April set a new high record 
for the second consecutive month. The 
total was 180,106 cars. Will establish 


a distribution and assembly centre at 
Cristobal, Panama. 


Glidden ee dividend on the 
common. Last payment was 50 
April 1, 1927. : — 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co.— 
Passed quarterly dividend. Last pay- 
ment was 25 cents on April 4, 1927. 


International Paper Co.—Through 
subsidiary, the Gatineau Power Co., com- 
pleted negotiations for the purchase of 
the majority holdings owned by the 
Power Corporation of Canada in the 
Ottawa Montreal Power Co. Is reported 
to have purchased controlling interest in 
the Great Lakes Paper Co. 

Marland Oil Co.—Purchased one-half 
of the Omar Oil & Gas Co.’s 40-acre 
lease in the Seminole field, Okla. 

North American Co.—Declared initial 
quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. in 
common stock, being at the rate of 1/40 
of a share on the no par common. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co—Made ap- 
Plication to California Railroad Commis- 
sion to complete transaction with Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Company for the lat- 
ter’s California properties. The proposed 
deal involves $2,085,000 in cash and 260,- 
000 shares of Pacific Gas & Electric 
common. The application seeks authori- 
zation to acquire the entire controlling 
interest in Western States Gas & Elec- 
tric of California, Sierra & San Fran- 
cisco Power, Coast Valley Gas & Elec- 
tric, Del Monte Light & Power Com- 
pany and the El Dorado Power Com- 

pany. 
Paramount Famous Lasky Corp.—Is. 
expected to announce shortly a new 
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. A POLICY ADOPTED BEFORE THE ERA 
ite OF COMMISSION REGULATION: 
North ove 
American 
System EXTRACT FROM THE 1905 ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE NORTH AMERICAN 3 
)  aeencge controlled com- 
panies constitute four main “The management of your Company believes that the policy, 
ly Rely NT edie rN which should govern the administration of public utilities, 
are the furnishing of electric y ; ; 
light and power service in the if they are to be stable and uniformly profitable invest- 
following large and important ments, is to develop their facilities, so that they may be 
eas: 
ates Prins adequate, not only to meet the present demands of the com- 
panes sth wei sence dae standard, but also to respond immediately to the growth of 
State Line and has an area of over sass : 7 jas 
ibe suchcommunitiesand their business, however rapid itmay be. 
excess of 1,500,000; power plant car The North American Company stands in a protective 
pacity 503,800 horsepower; 1926 elec- ; . : <i mg } ; 
tric output 1,118,294,000 kilowatt relation to these properties (its subsidiaries). It is not seeking 
ours. ; 
to exploit them for present large profits. It holds their securi- { 
Wisconsin-MIcHIGAN sities P ge P | 
Cintas as Dinas anh Rte ties as permanent investments, and seeks to establish them 
in Winona patency Ame in the favor and confidence of the public by just methodsand 
of Michigan; territory served has an ; ee : : ; ae 
phy gene” pian ptr efficient administration, and to maintain their finances on the 
population in excess of 1,400,000; most conservative basis.” ( 
power plant capacity 394,000 horse- ( 
power; 1926 electric output 959,430,- 
000 kilowatt-hours. CHD 
Mussouri- ILLinots- lowA 
Crrissor St. Louis and East Sr. Louts, CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 
and more than oe other oes (The North American Company and Subsidiary Companies) 
in Mississippi Valley; territory serve ¥ 
, 1926 Y 1925 
hasarea o f over 2,150 a miles and ie RS 5 kao bbb deed sesenesbseenenn ss $115,850,466.45 $93,028,966.66 
population of more than 1,500,000; Operating Expenses, Maintenance and Taxes...... 64,382,877.83 54,987,124.95 
power plant capacity 555,800 horse- Net income from Operation. ..........+s.essssees $51,467,588.62  $38,041,841.71 
power; 1926 electric output 1,337,- Other Net Income (including profit on sale of property, and 
733,000 kilowatt-hours. SE ba cate cdcakiretanqersé cca aan oe sss4 4,143,441.36 3,574,835.83 
Cc Total: ---scoisiseessttisesegeatniccsssoc,  $55)611,029.98 — $41,616,677.54 
te t inciuding amortt 10n scoUu! an 
ALIFORNIA yo = oieaniede Vi sass * ok Kos bein ane = 2 = ion 16,414,630.19 13,001,929.55 
Crrtes or SAN FrRANcIsco and Oax- Preferred Dividends of Subsidiaries. .............00eeeeeeee 8,355,435.25 4,624,595.15 
LAND, and more than 200 other com- I SII 6 s.o 505.4 < 0K acted axdbeseeesweoeces 1,369,363.37 1,266,129.58 
munities in Central California; terri- ne I on goose ante een eis deinen en $26,139,428.81 $18,892,654.28 ‘ 
Bal for De - Ri » Dividend dS 1 29,471,601.17 22,724,023. 
a = a. a Laon... naan satu | 
H Bal. for Dividend dS Di nctneeebaessne 17,563,507.20 13,296, " 
of 1,400,000; tain plant capacity Seepbaetar awa... $11'810,874.98 *yes08 areee 
339,000 horsepower; 1926 electric out- Depreciation Reserves, and Surplus for Year after 
put 1,344,965,000 kilowatt hours. a 1 all Dividends Cee eee eres erererereseses eeeesee $23,718,968.92 $17,736,585.01 
eee eee — oo ao — oe ~ —~ 
GROWTH OF THE SYSTEM DURING PAST FIVE YEARS 
DEPRECIATION 
RESERVES, TOTAL ELECTRIC 
GROSS EARNINGS DIVIDENDS DIVIDENDS FOR SURPLUS AT RESERVES AT OUTPUT 
YEAR OF SUBSIDIARIES AND SURPLUS YEAR END OF YEAR END OF YEAR KK. W. HOURS) 
ocean $38,853,190 $ 6,711,142 $1,638,632 $12,776,357 $19,824,116 853,105 321 
gg 88555 wcenae 55,234,491 11,303,731 2,919 087 14,543,029 20,566,738 1,543,858,755 
RS chs, aoianede 75,465,267 16,253,454 4,181,674 17,037,879 37,911-711 2,153 614,363 
Nii ete 80 117,255 18,378,576 4,160,669 22,817,142 44,979,485 2,328,638,141 
Wins nav hottes 93,028,967 22,724,023 4,987,438 54,347 294* 64,792,463 3,206,975,194 
re 115,850,466 29,471 601 5,752,632 65,968,870** 72,863,955 4,753,617,875 
5 year Increase $76,997,276 $22,760,459 $4,114,000 $53,192,513 $53,039,839 3,900,512,554 
*Includes $23,741,646 Capital Surplus. **Includes $23,821,633 Capital Surplus. 
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that indicate the sound 
growth of this Company 











Operating revenues 12.9% greater in 1926 than previous year. 
42,914 new customers added in 1926—an increase of 13.5%. 


A voluntary rate reduction effective May, 1926, was made pos- 
sible by increased demand for energy. 


Interchange to reserve power through inter-connection with 
other companies added more than half a million to the 1926 
revenues of this Company. 


A policy of improvement of physical properties has been con- 
sistently followed. 


Total sales of electric energy in 1926 amounted to 597,061,783 
kilowatt hours, an increase over 1925 of 22.6%. 


A 17% increase in the number of farms using electric energy 
from the lines of this Company. 


Total sales of gas were 16% greater in 1926 than in 1925. 


Electric and gas merchandise sales showed an increase for 
the year of $431,741.68. 


Seven communities entered into contracts for street lighting, 
making a total of 194 communities now receiving such service. 


Efficiency of the three principal generating stations reduced 
average coal consumption per kilowatt hour to 1.48 pounds. 


Contracts to furnish power for electric transportation made dur- 


ing the year added approximately $500,000 to the Company’s 
income. 


Write Dept. “E”’ for latest Year Book, giving 
further information on this Company’s growth. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Serving 6,000 square miles—286 communities— 
with Gas or Electriciiy 
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broadcasting network, consisting of at 
least 12 stations, for dramatizing and 
advertising first-run motion pictures. It 
is understood that the new chain will 
sell time and compete with the network 
of the National Broadcasting Co. 

Pere Marquette Railway Co.—Stock- 
holders approved increase in the author- 
ized common stock by 20 per cent., from 
450,460 shares to 540,552 shares. It is the 
intention of the board, subject to -ap- 
proval of the I. C. C,, to declare a divi- 
dend of 20 per cent. in common stock 
on the common. 


Radio Corp. of America. — Under 
agreement with Crosley Radio Corp, 
latter is licensed to use patents held by 
RCA, General Electric Co., Westing- 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co., and the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. A new 
vacuum tube, designed to eliminate all 
batteries from receiving sets and using 
the alternating current of the house 
lighting mains will soon be placed on 
market. 


Remington-Rand, Inc.— Declared a 
stock dividend of 1 per cent. and a 
cash dividend of 40 cents on the com- 
mon, payable July 1 to holders of rec- 
ord June 10. On April 4 similar pay- 
ments were made. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Control 
has passed to Cyrus S. Eaton who is re- 
ported to be proceeding aggressively to 
make it the nucleus of a large consoli- 
dation of independent steel companies. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Julius Rosen- 
wald, president, was quoted as follows in 
a cable from London: “Sears, Roebuck’s 
retail stores are doing extremely well. 
There will probably be further extension 
as demand arises. We continue to stick 
to cash business and do not make deliv- 
ies from retail stores.” 

Standard Oil Co. of N. ¥Y.—Stockhold- 
ers approved increase in capital stock 
from $437,500,000 to $450,000,099. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.— 
Is about to announce new models in 
radio lines. Sales in second quarter are 
running ahead of the 1926 period in all 
departments, according to C. B. Smith, 
president. 


Utilities Power & Light Co.—Purchas- 
ed controlling interest in Laclede Gas 
and Electric Company, which controls 
the Laclede Gas Light Company of St. 
Louis. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.—Became 
complete owners of the Vitaphone Corp. 
The transaction included the purchase of 
the 3 per cent. interest in Vitaphone 
heretofore held by Walter J. Rich. H. 
M. Warner has been elected president 
of Vitaphone. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co— 
Sales for year ended March 31 totaled 
$185,500,000, largest in history of com- 
pany, exceeding previous record figure 
of last year by $20,000,000. “The sales 
billed for the year,” said Guy E. Tripp, 
chairman, “reflect the improvement in 
operations due to the more efficient use 
of the manufacturing facilities added 
during the past two years.” 

Willys Overland Co.—‘“Current sales 
of all models,” said President Willys, 
“are at a highly satisfactory rate, and 
the 1,200-car a day mark has been pass- 
ed.” In respect to the recent price re- 
duction on five “six” models, Mr. Willys 
stated that heavy production had re- 
sulted in savings in costs. 





Bree the days of 
hydro-electric de- 
velopment there was a 
saying among Wisconsin 
mill owners: “The mill is 
never turned by the waters 
that have passed.’”? Now 
Wisconsin’s rivers flow 
past to generating stations, 
and return as electric en- 
ergy to turn the mill. 
Large and small water 
power sources have been 
developed, joined by a 
comprehensive transmis- 
sion system, intercon- 
nected with auxiliary 
steam generating plants 
and placed in the service 
of Wisconsin’s agriculture 
and industry by subsidi- 
ary companies of the 



















































MIDDLE WEST 
Urtalitees Company 


CEEFELEELIETELESTE TEST 
! 


Middle West Utilities 
Company. 


The Wisconsin dairy 
farmer grinds feed elec- 
trically, saving a trip to 
town. He sterilizes his 
equipment with electri- 
cally heated water and 
keeps milk fresh by elec- 
tric refrigeration. He puts 
electric motors to work 
on arduous farm chores, 
and electric household 
appliances add to his 
domestic comfort. 


The small and medium- 


sized Wisconsin commu-- 


nities, assured adequate 
electric power by trans- 
mission line connection, 
are enabled to realize their 
full industrial possibilities. 


SERVING 1841 COMMUNITIES IN IQ STATES 
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you are interested 
in investing your funds 
safely— 


if you want to know 
the difference between 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, 
debentures and other 
securities — 


if you would like to have 
defined the technical 
terms met with in the 
financial- world — diver- 
sification, marketability, 
equities, amortization, 
segregation of funds, and 
many more — 


if you would be able to 
distinguish between the 
purchase which is purely 
speculative and that 
which is prime invest- 
ment — 


if you want to discover 
for yourself the reasons 
why one particular type 
of security is recognized 
by banks, insurance 
companies, corporations, 
trusts and individual in- 
vestors as a sound invest- 
ment channel for almost 
one billion dollars a 
year— 
4 aN) 

Write for a copy of the 
newest publication of 
this House—Investing for 
Safety. Simply ask for 


BOOKLET F-1711 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at goth S:. at Jackson Blud. 
New York CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 





The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it 
at once as the premier real estate security 
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Building and Mortgage Market 


Signs of Oversupply of Walk-up Apartments 
—Tenants Demanding and Receiving 
Rent Concessions 


By Morgan G. Farrell 


office buildings are more spectac- 

ular indices of the trend in fi- 
nancing and construction, they are real- 
ly less significant in that regard than 
some of the more modest and matter- 
of-fact types of structure. 

They may represent larger invest- 
ments with corresponding larger re- 
turns—in sums, but not in percentage— 
and they may be more sensitive to the 
operation of the supply-demand law, be- 
cause they satisfy the needs of a com- 
paratively small number of occupants; 
but they cannot be assumed to be com- 
pletely indicative of any general trend 
in building, except that which concerns 
them, alone. 

At the other extreme of the construc- 
tion activity of the nation, come the 
detached dwellings. These are no more 
indicative of the general investment 
building trend than are the big buildings. 
For the most part, dwellings represent 
the immediate demand of individuals for 
self-owned homes, whether they have 
been built to order or for sale. If the 
owner builds for himself, it is for in- 
stant occupancy. If some _ operator, 
builder or speculator builds homes to 
be sold, he usually hews pretty close to 
the demand line. He puts up ten houses, 
say, and if they sell readily at a fair 
price, he starts ten more. 

Even if the second ten do not sell as 
freely or as profitably as the first batch, 
he can still manage to dispose of them 
on some sort of terms, which will as- 
sure a profit. He may get less cash or 
he may have to wait a longer time for 
it, but he does eventually realize on 
his investment. 

In any event, the slow-selling batch 
is his last venture, for the time being. 
When they are disposed of in some 
fashion or other, the builder is through 
with that outlet for his enthusiasm and 
looks about for another. ; 

Consequently both the big buildings 
and the little dwellings may be said to 
be just about one jump ahead of the de- 
mand. As soon as the same demand 
shows signs of timidity, the pace of the 
supply falls off immediately. 


J eater bu the big apartment and 


Real Indices of Construction 


In between these two extremes comes 
a class which bulks larger than either 
of them, in volume and in tenant capac- 
ity, namely: the multi-family buildings 
of the walk-up variety. These are the 
real indices of construction activity and 
building futures. 

In this class are included: two and 
three-family houses in frame and ma- 
sonry, four and six-family blocks and 
five and six-story walk-up flats, intended 
to house twenty families and more. The 
last are the most important, from the 
realty investment standpoint, because 
of the greater sums involved, the num- 
ber of families they house and, above 
all, the magnitude of the tenant market 
they command. : 

Again the last is the most important 
consideration underlying the need for 


this class of apartment. It is, at the 
same time, the greatest potential danger 
to the success of such enterprises. For 
the builder, knowing that he has the 
bulk of the middle and not-so-prosper- 
ous class of the 20,000,000 families of 
the United States to draw upon as 
tenants, is likely to regard the supply 
in any given neighborhood which strikes 
his fancy as inexhaustible. So he goes 
on building one walk-up after the other, 
regardless of the premonitory symptoms 
offered by his own finished apartments 
and those of his competitors. 

Now, certain signs are beginning to 
appear, that point to an over-supply of 
the kind of walk-up apartments which 
are built, two to the block, in our large 
cities, and which rent in two to four- 
room suites at $25 to $30 a room. Ap- 
parently anybody who could muster 
$25,000 cash, or thereabouts, has felt 
the call to put up a flat of this kind as 
a sort of nest-egg. 


Built for Investment 


Strangely enough they have not been 
built for sale, but for the most part, as 
permanent investments. In fact, the 
sales market has been weaker during 
the last two years than at any time since 
1919, when it was at its height. 

More than a half year ago the first 
warnings that the walk-up building had 
passed the point of maximum stability 
appeared in the form of “To Let” signs. 
These were closely followed by their in- 
separable companions: rent concessions. 
At this writing, tenants are freely de- 
manding one month’s no-rent conces- 
sion for each year of the period of the 
lease they are willing to sign. Instances 
are known in which the signing of a 
one-year lease carries with it a two- 
months’ remission of rent. Anything to 
fill up the house! 

The inevitable result of this course of 
procedure will be to bring about a 
wholesale moving each May first of one- 
year tenants, in their annual, seasonal 
migration. This would he bad enough 
for the landlord’s interest, but, to make 
matters worse, an apartment must be 
re-decorated for each move, at an ex- 
pense of some $150. So the landlord 
loses, not two months’ rent out of each 
year’s receipts, but about four. 

That is, his gross income is about two 
thirds what it should be. Allowing for 
permanent vacancies, it is doubtful that 
he can collect half the rents he had 
counted upon. 

The result of this unintelligent system 
is that which might be expected. Fore- 
closures for non-payment of interest are 
beginning. How far they will go re- 
mains to be seen. At any rate the con- 
dition is now such that the construction 
of five and six-story walk-ups, under 
the current system of costly financing, 
is not likely to go on in large volume. 
Under a sounder and more rational sys- 
tem of reduced overhead, leading to re- 
duced rents, the possibilities are far less 
limited. 
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Columbia Power Station, situated on the Ohio River near Cincinnati, has an 
installed generating capacity of 90,000 KW, with provision for ultimate expan- 
sion to 360,000 KW. It was dedicated to public service December 10, 1925. 


More than four and a half million people in Ohio, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky are served by Columbia,System. To this populous 
industrial and agricultural region Columbia supplies electricity, natural and 
manufactured gas and traction facilities, under unified and efficient control. 


From the Annual Report for 1926 





Kilowatt Hours Generated.................. 894,615,230 
Installed KVA Electric Generating Capacity. . 368,000 
Cubic Feet of Gas Produced and Purchased... 139,606,512,000 
Cubic Feet of Gas Manufactured............ 2,368,490,000 | 
Producing Gee Were. oo sas. ke iN ees. 7,812 
Capital Expenditures for Property Additions 

BE IE 5 oss oso Vodice aae hous bueens $28,299,511 
Patek: Ge Fe. ls ESA he he eth $501,559,403 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 





OFFICE of the 
PRESIDENT 


61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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The United Light and Power 


Company 


Serves an aggregate population of Two Million 
People with either one or more of the 
Following Necessary Utilities: 


ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT— 

GAS—CENTRAL STATION HEAT 

—TRANSPORTATION—ICE OR 
REFRIGERATION 


The Gross Revenue from operation of these services 
for the year ended December 31, 1926, was in excess of 
$42,000,000. 


The Net Operating Profit for the same period was 
$16,481,470. 


More than 85 per cent of the gross, and in excess of 
91 per cent of the net earnings were derived from the 
sale of services of Electric Light and Power, Gas, Steam 
or Hot Water Heat, Refrigeration, Merchandising of 
Gas and Electric Appliances, and Miscellaneous sources. 





General Offices, Illinois Merchants’ Bank Bldg., Chicago 
Operating Headquarters, United Light Bldg., Davenport 
Executive and Accounting Offices, Grand Rapids. 





The United Light and Power Company 
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U. S. Trade Gains 
All Over World 


T RADE figures made public by the Com- 
merce Department on April exports 
and imports showed an expansion in busi- 
ness between the United States and nearly 
all parts of the globe except Asia. 

American exports to Asia for April 
were slightly below those of the same 
month last year while imports from that 
continent dropped by $13,000,000. The 
decline is attributed in part to the fall 
in rubber prices during the past year and 
in part to economic difficulty and politi- 
cal disorder in China. 

Trade between the United States and 
Europe in both export and import cate- 
gory showed marked increase for April 
of the present year. The figures com- 
paring April exports and imports with 
those of April last year for grand divi- 
sions of the world are as follows: 


EUROPE 
April, 1927 April, 1926 
OE -cc5ioscacannsoeoee $187,598,542  $175,867,193 
North America .......... 110,548,274 99 624 
South America .......... 39, 18 37,180,519 
SEE. schisentaosaceeuaoeas 49,273,333 49,895, 
IIR cc ncitees vainesenonien 17,757,153 16,565,983 
TEENIE 405 cntessesaesseaes 10,571,604 9,225,949 
IMPORTS 
April, 1927 April, 1926 
BEG. cc cncccausasecunne $107 ,294,298 $104,318,554 
North America .......... 86,459,770 90,927,716 
South America .......... 46,893,701 51,628,367 
PEE xcs ccinessaicnseeasspe 117,327,442 130,660,031 
OE 7,719,445 9,262,427 
BEE Sa-bnxeecaeccaccncade 9,752,257 11,115,173 


April exports to the United Kingdom 
were $64,671,410 against $70,613,768 the 
year before, while April imports from 
the United Kingdom were $27,757,122 
against $33,178,205 last year. Germany 
took American goods in April to a total 
of $35,998,548 against $21,344,748 in April, 
1926, while American imports from Ger- 
many were $17,817,373 in April, 1927, and 
$16,709,613 in April 1926. 





Automobile Production 


Production of motor vehicles during 
May by members of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, which ex- 
cludes the Ford output, was 342,082 cars 
and trucks as compared with 342,819 in 
April and was 18 per cent. in excess of 
May, 1926. During the first five months 
of this year members have manufac- 
tured 1,454,673 vehicles, compared with 
1,295,765 in the corresponding period of 
1926. 


Commenting on the May showing, Al- 
fred Reeves, general manager of the as- 
sociation, said: “Overseas trade is play- 
ing an increasing part in the automobile 
business. It is now taking around 12 
per cent. of the output of American 
cars. There are now more than 22,000,- 
000 motor vehicles on the highways, and 
if we assume the life of a car to be 
eight years, the replacement market 
alone each year amounts to 2,750,000 ve- 
hicles.” 





MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Commen Dividend No. 73 


A ee dividend of 50 cents per share 
has m declared on outstandin on 
shares without par value, payable 4 2th, 1927 
to holders of record at the close of business, 
July 5th, 1927. 


WM. F. PFEIFFER, 
Treasurer. 


























Serving the 
Great Central West 


O section of the United States is de- 
veloping any more rapidly than the 
St great Central West. Here industry, com- 
5 merce, agriculture and transportation are 


making greater strides than anywhere else 
on this Continent. 


J It is in this prosperous section that the sub- 
sidiaries of North American Light & Power 
Company operate, supplying one or more 
{ essential public utility services to consider- 


ably more than a million people in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas and Missouri. 


The prosperity of the territory served is 
“¥ reflected in the stability of the Companies 
supplying the service. 


f f North American 


Le Light & Power 
* Company 







General Offices 
231 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 
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Reliable: Brokers INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


take advantage of our quiry Department for infor- 
service to inquire, without mation and opinions con- 
cost, regarding reliable cerning investments. The 
security brokers with fee is $2 for each security, 
whom they can safely do or $5 for three. Letters 
business. should be addressed to 





Investors Dept. Inquiry Department, 
FORBES NE Forbes 
128 Sth Ave., New York City 

















120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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a 
Armour 


Dividends 


On May 20th the Board 
of Directors of Armour 
and Company met and 
declared the following 
dividends : 





ARMOUR & COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 

The usual quarterly divi- 

dend (134%) on the pre- 

ferred stock payable July 

1, 1927, to stockholders of 

record, June 10, 1927. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 

The usual quarterly divi- 

dend (134%) on the pre- 

ferred stock payable July 

1, 1927, to stockholders of 

record, June 10, 1927. 


PHILIP L. REED 


Treasurer 














E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del., May 16, 1927. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
regular dividend of $2.00 per share on the out- 
standing no par value common stock of this 
Company, payable June 15, 1927, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on June Ist, 
1927, and an extra dividend of $1.50 per share or 
the outstanding no par value common stock of 
this Company on July 6, 1927, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June Ist, 1927 ; 
also dividend of 14% on the outstanding Deben- 
ture Stock of this Company, payable July 25, 
1927, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on July 9, 1927. 
CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 








RPORATION 
A cash dividend of One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
($1.50) per share on the outstanding capital stock 
of this Corporation has been declared, payable 
July 1, 1927, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 4, 1927. Books do not 


close. 
WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer. 


UNION ony AND CARBON 








Associated Gas and Electric 


Company 





61 Broadway, New York 


Dividends 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following quarterly dividends pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record May 
81, 1927: 


Dividend No. 22 


Original Series Preferred Stock— 
8714c per share plus the extra divi- 
dend of 12%4c in cash or 2.67/100ths 
of a share of Class A Stock for each 
share of Preferred Stuck held. 


Dividend No. 8 


$7 Dividend Series Preferred Stock 
$1.75 per share in cash or 
4.67/100ths of a share of Class A 
Stock for each share of Preferred 
Stock held. 

This is equivalent to permitting 
holders of said Preferred Stocks to 
apply their cash dividend to the pur- 
chase of Class A Stock at the price 
of approximately $37.46 per share as 
compared with the present market 
price of $40.50 per share. The stock 
dividend is equivalent to about $4.32 
per share per annum for the Orig- 
inal Series as compared with the 
cash dividend of $4.00 per share, and 
about $7.56 per share per annum 
for the $7.00 Dividend Series Pre- 
ferred Stock. 


M. C. O'KEEFFE, Secretary. 

















INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


New York, N. Y., May 25th, 1927. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regular 
% dividend of one and three-quarters per 
(1%%) on the Cumulative 7% Preferred 
Stock of this Company, and a regular quarterly 
dividend of one and one-half per cent (14%) 
on the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock of this 
Company, for the current quarter, payable July 
; at the close 
of business July ist, 1927. Checks will be mailed. 


quarter] 


cent 


15th, 


1927, to holders of record 


Transfer books will not close. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 





Union Stock Yards, 


Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share 
on the capital stock of Swift & Company, will 
be paid_on July 1, 1927, to stockholders of 
record, June 10, 1927, as shown on the books of 


Swift & Company 
Dividend No. 166 


the Company. 


C, A. PEACOCK, Secretary 


Chicago 





The United Gas and Electric 
Corporation 


111 Broadway, New York 
May 19, 1927. 

‘The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1%% on the Preferred | 
stock of the Corporation payable July 1, 1927 to| 
stockholders of record June 16, 1927. 

Upon presentation and surrender of their 
respective shares of first preferred stock of the 
former The United Gas and Electric Corporation 
and/or scrip certificates of the Corporation issued 
for fractional shares of preferred stock, after 
the close of business on June 16, 1927, there 
shall be paid said quarterly dividend to the 
holders of such shares of first preferred stock 
and said scrip certificates. upon the full shares 
of preferred stock issuable to them on such 
surrender and exchange, together with dividends 
thereon at the rate of 5% per annum for the 
period from July 20, 1923 to July 1, 1925, and 
at the rate of 6% per annum from July 1, 1925 
to April 1, 1927. 

J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 


: New York, June 2, 1927. 
The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have declared a dividend 
of Two Dollars per share, payable July 1, 1927, 
to those stockholders of the Company who are 
holders of full-share certificates of stock, regis- 
tered on the company’s books at the close of 
business, June 16, 1927. Checks will be mailed. 

W. J. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 




















If You Want 
Back Issues 
of Forbes 


Each 
For six months back. . $0.50 


For nine months back .75 
For one year back... 1.00 


More than one year 


See 2a Si4es. ol ee 
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“Forbes” bays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





Difference of Opinion 

A lawyer was examining a witness 
who wouldn’t answer satisfactorily. The 
lawyer was trying to prove that a Mr. 
B. was a liar! 

Finally he pointed his finger at the 
witness and said: “Don’t you know that 
Mr. B. is the biggest liar in this 
county?” 

The witness replied: “Well, I don’t 
know, some say he is and some say you 
are.”—$5 prize to H. F. Cheney, Emer- 
son, Iowa. 

* * * 
Guaranteed 
Jones answered an advertisement, and 
sent a dollar for four pairs of socks. 

When they arrived, he looked them 
over, and then wrote the advertiser: 
Socks received. The patterns are vile. 
I wouldn’t be seen on the streets with 
them on.” 

Back came the answer: “What are 
you objecting to? Didn’t we guarantee 
you wouldn’t wear them out?”—Ex- 
change. 

* * * 


A Spelling Match 

First Mess Cook—“Wot’ll we give ’em 
tomorrow for afters? Tapioker?” 
Second Mess Cook—“That’ll do; write 
it down ; you'll want four pounds.” 

First Cook (spelling audibly as he 
writes) —“Four pounds t-a-b-a—t-a-b-i 
—(hesitates)—We’d better ’ave maca- 
roni!” 

Second Cook—“All right; write it 
down, then.” 

First. Cook—“Four pounds m-a-k-a- 
m-a-k-i—oh, we'll ’ave rice! Four 


pounds r-i-s-e!”—Prize of “Forbes 
Epigrams” to Carol Broese, Detroit, 
Mich. 
* * * 
The New Boy 


The new boy was ready to begin work 
for Schultz, the butcher. 

“You know what bologna looks like?” 
asked the merchant. 

“Sure,” returned the lad. “It’s hot 
dog with a superiority complex.”—Prize 
of “Forbes Epigrams” to M. G. Gavin, 
Somerville, Press. 

- & 2 
One Often Follows the Other 

“See here,” said the angry visitor to 
the reporter, “what do you mean by in- 
serting the derisive expression ‘Apple- 
sauce’ in parenthesis in my speech?” 

“‘Applesauce’? Great Scott, man, I 
wrote ‘Applause.’”—Boston Transcript. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 

















stamped, addressed envelope. 
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(An Operating Company) 
San Francisco, California 
; The Company operates in thirty-eight cities and towns, as well as an extensive 
counties in Northern and Central Cali- and diversified rural area. In 1926, sixty- 
fornia, with an area of 59,000 square miles two per cent. of its revenues were derived 
and a population of 2,500,000. In this field, from sales of electric energy, thirty-four 
one of the most rapidly growing sections per cent. from gas sales, and four per cent. 
in the country, it serves approximately 300 from minor activities. 
3S 
le 
c INCOME ACCOUNT 
e Twelve Months Ended March 3lst 
rt 1927 Increase 
is Gross revenue, including miscellaneous income..............-- $52,425,247 $3,641,659 
Maintenance, operating expenses, rentals, taxes (incl. Federal 
* taxes) and reserves for casualties and uncollectible accounts 29,938,032 442,702 
8 CN i vcbeeinebnndnduswdcasneneadeasencseanen $22,487,215 $3,198,957 
DU ah Same I. i 5 5 oa one oo 5s ities kno cc aneasdsisaewesenio 8,321,695 1,130,988 
ENE LE ER Be AO eee PEPE Pe: $14,165,520 $2,067,969 
‘ Bond discount and expense ................. cece eee eee eeeeeeee 461,716 23,121 
| aos alg Sinks kw eneamniee aaeiaaehe $13,703,804 $2,044,848 
m BReneie Fer OCI EN ooo o 568 50 io o.0:0 50 010 51 oni esis nec seeeee 4,348,221 396,355 
. iis cng chinnnccspuniiien $ 9,355,583 $1,648,493 
th Dividends paid on Seated NE IID 205 ci wee eee oan sceis 3,600,046 333,896 
SS POT OP? HR OTe $ 5,755,537 $1,314,597 
re Dividends paid on Common Stock (8%)... .........cccceceeeees 4,225,860 487,232 
ee 
X- NIN i coaie ik tis arsicwlets Seas Skew Sion wikis Wemiswebiee e ee $ 1,529,677 $ 827,365 
BALANCE SHEET, MARCH 31, 1927 
m § ASSETS LIABILITIES 
. Plants and Properties .................0000: $294,183,114 Common Stock Outstanding ................ $ 59,280,440 
ite ELD EE OPI ALE RAO 140,942 Preferred Stock Outstanding................ 69,965,457 
Discount and Expense on Capital Stock.... 9,197,396 Stock of Subsidiary Companies owned by 
he f Trustees of Sinking Funds (Uninvested See a a eer 1,197 
bD-i TS Re Og a8 OR re ae 424,306 Funded Debt in hands of Public............. 169,217,800 
“ ' Current Assets, Incl. $13,827,150 cash........ 31,342,852 Current Liabilities .... 2.2.0.0... ccc ccc cece 8,891,829 
Deferred Charges: Reserve for Renewals and Re- 
t Unamortized bond discount and ex- SS $19,486,685 
, NE, .a.03..satigh wc aah ene caeees k 7,861,849 Other Reserves .................. 4,198,887 
Surplus Unappropriated........... 12,108,164 
-a- 5 a en 
ur Total Surplus and Reserves.............. 35,793,736 
os Wisin esscrcm $343,150,459 Wen GAs «50... ec scc een $343,150,459 
RECORD OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH 
site eesti Suni Sales of Suton ot Number of Pe we Ae 
er Tene K. W. H. Cubic Feet Dee. 31 Dee. 31 
Ey rere $18,615,498 521,553,000 8,174,225,000 421,794 7,880 
RS LPL Ie POa Bee 36,939,474 1,021,821,000 11,483,551,000 599,113 18,204 
hot REIS RATS 38,593,562 1,098,123,000 12,353,849,000 645,410 25,265 
ize OP SoS xkactn ss bhcgds Cae 39,321,535 1,199,063,000 13,674,794,000 710,034 26,294 
rin, Ete RRONERRSAEd a. 44,451,586 1,334,035,000 15,277,478,000 763,617 31,859 
RRR ERE aIAR EE: 47,729,079 1,351,798,000 16,200,951,000 813,698 34,863 
WE ctihisiacaectcadeuee 50,960,571 1,514,981,000 17,482,206,000 874,724 39,149 
” Gain in Ten Years .......... $32,345,073 993,428,000 9,307,981,000 452,930 31 
a Increase, Per Cent.......... 173.8% 190.5% 113.9% 107.3% 3068% 
le 
. Copy of annual report may be secured by addressing A. F. Hockenbeamer, 
ipt. Vice-President and Treasurer, 245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
4 Inquiries regarding the Company are invited. 
re 























Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


FORBES for June 15, 1927 


“The race has grown, not independ- 
ent of the earth, but more dependent 
upon it... Men in devising tools and 
machinery and engines to do the 
work oftheir hands have hadto goto 
their mother earth for them. They 
use other forces than their own, but 
they are still the forces furnished 
by the earth...” 


OTIS F. MASON 
(American Anthropologist) 


Horse Power Plus Banking Power 


NDUSTRY localizes in proportion to the 

adjacent advantages. Water power, near- 
ness to fuel and material, shipping facilities, 
market and labor supply all determine the 
selection of a manufacturing site. The 
development of public utilities and the pro- 
duction of cheap power stimulate industrial 
growth... and the coordination of banking 
power plays a tremendous part. 


CHEMICAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Founded 1824 
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This mammoth steam turbine 
with a total capacity of 208,000 
kilowatts (280,000 horse power) 
will be installed in the new station 
of the State Line Generating 
Company near Chicago. What a 
striking contrast between this huge 
generating unit and the group of 
home devices it operates—-MAZDA 
lamps, fans, vacuum cleaners, and 
many others. Yet General Electric 
makes both. 


When Xerxes wept 





HE Great Persian ruler gazed from a hill- 

top upon his vast army of a million men. 

It was the largest army that had ever existed. 

And he turned away with tears in his eyes 

because in a hundred years all trace of it 

would be gone. That army was a symbol of 
power, destructive and transient. 


Today in one machine, now being built in the 
General Electric shops, there is combined the 
muscular energy of two million men. This 
great machine, a steam turbine, is also a 
symbol of power—a new power that is con- 
structive and permanent. 


Its unprecedented size, arecordin construction 
of such machines, is a pledge to the people 
that the electrical industry is on the march, 
ever on the alert to supply plenty of electricity 
at a low cost to all. 


‘|GENERAL ELECTRIC 















It is significant that the oil burner 
costing the least to operate is the one 
most widely used where wealth abounds. 
For complete detachment from the entire 
heating problem, have your local oilomatician 
install an Oil-O-Matic in your present heating 
system. Write for “‘Oil Heating at its best.” 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation 
Bloomington, III. 


ILOMATI 















